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Each  barred  from 
contesting  election 


By  A R  YEH  RUBINSTEIN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
By  a  vote  of  IN  to  10.  with  seven 
abstention';,  the  Central  Elections 
Committee  Iasi  night  voted  to  bar 
-  the  Kach  movement  of  Rabbi  Meir 
Kahane  from  running  for  the 
Knesset. 

In  a  letter  to  Kach  representative 
Ntnshc  N’inmun  after  the  vote.  Cen¬ 
tral  Elections  Committee  Chairman 
Justice  Gat  riel  Bach  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  had  been  taken  because  the 
party  advocates  racist  arid  anti¬ 
democratic  principles:  openly  sup- 
.  ports  terrorism:  fans  hatred  among 
various  sectors  of  the  population: 
offends  the  religious  values  of  some 

Red  Cross  visits 
Israelis  held  in  Syria 

Post  Defence  Correspondent 
Red  C ross  officials  recently  v  isited 
three  Israeli  civilians  being  held  in 
Damascus,  for  the  first  time  since 
thev  ucre  captured  while  on  a  May 
Day  .sightseeing  tour  in  Lebanon. 

The  three  are  Eran  Florenlin. 
Shmuel  Rogel  and  Nahum  Nesher. 
They  were  detained  by  Lebanese 
troops  at  a  roadblock  and  handed 
1  ver  to  the  Syrians. 

The  three  served  at  the  Israeli 
liaison  office  in  Dbarve.  near  Beirut. 


of  the  citizenry:  and  negates  in  its 
goals  the  foundations  of  Israeli 
democracy.  The  voting  in  favour 
of  disqualification  were  the  Align¬ 
ment.  the  Communists.  Shinui.  the 
Citizen  Rights  Movement,  and 
Bach.  Opposing  invalidation  were 
the  National  Religious  Party,  the 
Agudut  Yisrael,  Tchiya.  Tami  and 
part  of  the  Likud. 

Ronnie  Milo  and  a  few  other 
Likud  representatives  abstained. 
Milo  explained  ejrlier  that  the  party 
had  decided  on  a  free  vote  because 
while  its  members  are  strongly 
opposed  to  Kahane's  principles, 
they  shrink  from  banning  any  party 
From  the  election. 

Milo  also  criticized  strongly  the 
comparison  made  by  Yehuda  Hashai 
I  Alignment)  between  Kach  and  the 
Nazis. 

Yehuda  Elinson(NRP)  was  one  of 
seven  speakers  who  mentioned  the 
effort  made  to  ban  the  Mapam  list  in 
the  third  Knesset  elections,  pointing 
out  that  Mapam  is  now  a  respectable 
member  of  the  Alignment. 

Bach  opened  the  41*  hour  debate 
by  reading  out  the  request  of  the  four 
factions  who  sought  Kaeh's  disqual¬ 
ification. 

He  added  his  own  endorsement  of 
that  proposal  by  saying  that  anti- 
Semites  would  no  longer  need  to 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  I) 


Shamir  urges  Syria 
to  negotiate 


By  MEN  AHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
K1RYAT  SHMONA.  -  Prime 
Minister  5hamir  yesterday  called  on 
the  Syrians  to  negotiate  with  Israel 
about  "the  entire  Lebanese  ques¬ 
tion." 

The  prime  minister  said  that  if  the 
Syrians  want  to  settle  matters  in 
J  ebanon.  they  would  find  Israel  "a 
strious  and  credible  negotiating 
partner."  Shamir  was  speaking  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  this  Upper  Galilee 
development  town  yesterday.  - 

Shamir  said  that  he  does  not  anti¬ 
cipate  any  worsening  of  the  situation 
in  Lebanon's  Beka’a  valley.  There  is 
no  deterioration  on  rhe  ground,  he 
said,  although  Israeli  forces  remain" 
alert  to  developments. 

Israel's  position  is  well-known  to 
the  Syrians,  said  the  prime  minister, 
who  added:  "If  they  try  to  attack  us 
or  provoke  us.  they  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed." 

l  Attacking  the  Alignment  last 
V.,ght.  Shamir  asked.  "Where  are 
you  hiding  Yossi  Sarid.  Shemtov. 
Abba  Eban'.’“ 

Shamir  said  the  Alignment  was 
hiding  these  people  because  they 
wanted  to  withdraw  the  IDF  from 
Lebanon  so  that  Katyushas  would 
fall  again  on  Kiri  at  Shmona. 

Shamir  said  that  the  attacks  on  the 
Israel  Defence  Forces  in  South 
Lebanon  would  not  reach  Kiryai 
Shmona.  "That's  why  we  are  there." 
he  said.  There  had  been  no  increase 
in  attacks  on  the  IDF  in  the  South 
recently  and  there  had  been  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  seriousness  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  attacks,  he  said. 


The  IDF  is  taking  action  to  reduce 
the  hostile  action  further,  he  said. 
Most  of  the  population  of  South 
Lebanon  wants  to  live  in  peace  and 
security,  said  Shamir,  and  opposes 
the  terrorists'  return  to  the  area. 

The  prime  minister  said  that  the 
South  Lebanese  Army  of  Gen. 
Antoine  Lahad  has  developed  re¬ 
cently  with  some  very  positive  re¬ 
sults.  The  government  will  continue 
in  its  efforts  to  guarantee  peace  to 
Galilee,  he  said.  But  this  does  not 
have  to  involve  a  permanent  IDF 
presence  in  South  Lebanon. 

Turning  to  the  economy,  the 
prime  minister  said  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  remaining  faithful  to  its  prin¬ 
ciple  of  safeguarding  wages.  Labour 
unrest,  he  said,  is  being  provoked  for 
political  reasons  and  is  harming  the 
economy,  he  said. 

Shamir  kicked  off  his  visit  at  the 
community  centre  of  Beit  Edelstein. 
where  the  Israel-Lebannn  peace 
talks  took  place.  He  received  bread 
and  wine  from  the  town's  two  chief 
rabbis. 

As  he  walked  through  the  streets 
people  called  out.  "Shamir  -  prom¬ 
ise  us  no  more  Katyusha  rockets  on 
Kirywt  Shmona!" 

The  prime  minister  visited  the 
family  of  Yoram  Mar- Yosef,  who 
was  killed  three  weeks  ago  in  Leba¬ 
non.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  when 
the  IDF  would  leave  the  area,  he 
replied.  "We  will  get  out  of  South 
Lebanon  when  we  can  guarantee 
security  and  peace  in  Galilee." 

He  aNo  opened  the  Cyclone  plant 
for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
light  aircraft. 


Karameh  won’t  invite 
Syrian  troops  to  Beirut 


BEIRUT  t Reuter).  -  Lebanese 
Prime  Minister  Rashid  Karameh  has 
ruled  out  inviting  a  Syrian  deterrent 
force  back  to  Beirut  to  enforce  a 
fragile  cease-fire  between  Lebanon's 
warring  Christian  and  Moslem  mili¬ 
tias. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the 
English-language  magazine  SUuufay 
yfoniiim  yesterday  amid  prepara- 
Cj *ns  for  a  visit  by  Syrian  Vice- 
President  Abdel'Halim  Khaddam. 
Karameh  said  Lebanon  would  have 
to  rely  on  its  own  army  and  gendar¬ 
merie  to  restore  order. 

Asked  what  the  chances  were  of 
the  government  calling  in  the  Sy¬ 
rians.  he  said:  "There  is  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  such  a  development.  I  rule  it 
out  and  see  nothing  to  justify  it." 

"Syrian  troops  were  stationed  in 
Beirut  from  the  end  of  the  1975-6 
civil  war  to  the  Israeli  invasion  of 
19X2.  when  they  were  evacuated 
with  thousands  of  Palestinian  terror¬ 


ists. 


The  idea  of  bringing  them  back 


has  arisen  on  and  off  since  a  multi¬ 
national  western  force  withdrew- 
from  the  Lebanese  capital  earlier 
this  year,  leaving  the  Lebanese  to 
keep  the  peace  themselves  for  the 
first  lime  in  eight  years. 

Karameh  said  his  "national  unity" 
government  hoped  to  turn  the  frag¬ 
mented  Lebanese  Army  into  an 
effective  force  capable  of  assisting 
the  gendarmerie  in  security  duties 
and  of  taking  the  place  of  Israeli 
troops  in  the  occupied  South. 

The  future  of  the  army  is  expected 
to  be  at  the  centre  of  Khaddam'* 
talks  with  Karameh  and  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Amin  Jcmayel. 

Cabinet  sources  said  the  Khad¬ 
dam  visit,  already  delayed  several 
rimes,  could  take  place  today.  Be¬ 
cause  the  army  issue  is  so  sensitive. 
Karameh  and  Jemayel  have  been 
handling  it  through  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  ministers  and  have  not 
dared  call  a  cabinet  meeting  for  over 
two  weeks. 
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The  defendants  in  the  Jewish  terrorism  trial  are  led  out  of  the  Jerusalem 
District  Court  after  yesterday's  court  session.  (Yitzhak  Elharar) 

Jewish  terror  trial  likely  to  be  delayed 

Row  in  courtroom 
at  ‘PLO  presence’ 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  trial  of  22  defendants  in  the 
alleged  Jewish  terror  group  will  not 
get  under  way  fully  until  September, 
it  emerged  yesterday.  Both  defence 
and  prosecution  indicated  they 
would  agree  to  a  postponement  until 
after  the  summer  recess. 

Among  the  highlights  of  yester¬ 
days  session  in  the  Jerusalem  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  were: 

•  Relatives  of  the  accused  staged  a 
protest  walkout  after  they  disco¬ 
vered  that  an  Arab  lawyer  was 
among  the  spectators. 

•  Defence  lawyers  said  that  their 
clients  would  plead  not  guilty  to  all 
the  charges,  but  would  concede  that 
the  facts  in  the  charge  sheet  are  true. 
In  pre-trial  motions,  the  14  defence 
lawyers  also  argued  for  separate 
trials  for  their  clients,  saying  the 
state  cannot  prove  there  was  a  terror 
organization. 

A  specially  built  courtroom  was 
set  up  in  the  second-floor  lobby  of 
the  Jerusalem  District  Court  to  hold 
some  300  suspects,  lawyers,  rela¬ 


tives.  journalists,  guards  and  specta¬ 
tors  expected  to  attend  the  proceed¬ 
ings- 

As  has  happened  in  all  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearings,  the  defendants 
again  wandered  freely  through  the 
courtroom  before  the  judges’  came 
in.  and  used  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  bathroom  to  converse  with 
friends  and  relatives  iq  the  corridor 
outside  tb?  courtroom . 

The  names  of  the-  defendants  may 
still  not  be  published  by  court  order. 
Today  Judge  Yisraef  Weiner  will 
hear  arguments  for  and  against  pub¬ 
lication!  and  for  and  against  the 
remand  of  the  accused  in  custody 
until  the  end  of  proceedings.  It  is 
possible  that  Weiner  today  will  per¬ 
mit  release  of  the  names  of  the 
defendants  -  several  of  whom  are 
leading  Judea  and  Samaria  settle¬ 
ment  movement  figures  -  after  the 
hearing. 

Yesterday  presiding  Judge 
Ya'acov  Bazak  and  Judges  Shmuel 
Finkleman  and  Zvi  Cohen  entered 
(he  courtroom  about  45  minutes  after 

<  Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


Postal  strike  to  intensify  today 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  post  office  sanctions  will  in¬ 
tensify  today,  with  workers  taking 
several  hours  off  work  for  "meet¬ 
ings."  and  disruptions  in  deliveries 
are  also  expected. 

The  public-sector  jurists,  who 
held  a  two-day  warning  strike  last 
week,  will  also  introduce  work  sanc¬ 
tions  today .  They  will  not  receive  the 
public  nor  answer  telephone  calls, 
and  they  will  refuse  to  appear  in 
court. 

The  320  Jewish  employees  of  the 
West  Bank  Civil  administration  to¬ 
day  will  resume  the  sanctions  thev 


began  two  weeks  ago.  The  main 
victims  of  the  sanctions  will  be  Arab 
workers  and  students  who  will  be 
unable  to  secure  permits  to  cross  the 
bridges  into  Jordan. 

All  the  sanctions  are  in  support  of 
wage  demands  and  in  protest  at  the 
"dragging  out"  of  the  work- 
agreement  negotiations.  The  strik¬ 
ers  may  be  joined  during  rhe  week  by 
many  other  public-sector  unions  that 
declared  work  disputes  two  weeks 
ago.  U  nion  leaders  have  warned  that 
they  w  ill  begin  industrial  action  if  the 
agreements  are  not  finalized  this 
week. 


Two  Soviet  deserters  reach 
London  from  Afghanistan 


LONDON  (AP).  -  Two  Soviet  sol¬ 
diers  who  deserted  to  the  rebels  in 
Afghanistan  have  reached  Britain 
and  have  been  allowed  to  stay  here 
for  a  year,  the  Home  Office 
announced  on  Saturday  night. 

The  two  men.  identified  as 
Sergeant  Igor  Rhykov.  22.  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Oleg  KhJan.  21.  arrived  here 
secretly  last  Thursday  after  appeal¬ 
ing  in  writing  to  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  for  asylum,  a 
communique  said. 

It  was  the  first  time  Soviet  deser¬ 
ters  from  Afghanistan  have  reached 
Europe.  Some  have  managed  to  get 
to  the  U.S. 

They'  were  in  a  hospital  "some¬ 
where*  m  the  London  area."  being 
treated  for  the  effect  of  being  forced 
to  take  opium  continuously  during 
the  one  year  they  were  in  the  captiv- 
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ity  of  the  Afghan  rebels,  said  Lord 
Bethell.  who  worked  on  their  behalf. 

Bethell.  who  is  a  member  of  the 
European  Parliament  and  a  promin¬ 
ent  campaigner  for  human  rights  in 
the  Communist  block,  told  the 
Associated  Press  the  men  would  re¬ 
main  in  the  hospital  for  some  weeks 
overcoming  disorientation  and  the 
effects  of  being  chained  for  a  long 
time. 

He  said  the  opium  was  forced  on 
them  to  keep  them  docile,  since  the 
rebels  do  not  have  prison  facilities. 

Meanwhile.  Pakistan  lodged  a 
strong  protest  with  Afghanistan 
yesterday  over  an  air  attack  in  which 
it  said  tombs  fell  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  killing  six  Afghan  children. 

The  incident,  claimed  tp.be  the 
28th  border  violation  this  year, 
occurred  early  on  Saturday  when 
two  MiG  jet"  fighters  rocketed  a 
group  of  Afghans  who  were 
approaching  the  Kabul  government 
checkpoint  at  Totkham  to  cross  into 
Pakistan. 
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INSIDE  TODAY 


Public-sector  talks  to  be  resumed 


lit 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The secretaries  of 
public-sector  trade  unions  failed 
to  agree  yesterday  on  a  common 
negotiating  stand  during  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Histadrut;  headquarters 
here.  . 

The  meeting  was  called  to  prepare 
a  united  Histadrut  stand  in  advance 
of  wage  agreement  talks  with  public- 
sector .-employers,  which  wilt  resume : 
at  8:30  a.nv.  tomorrow.  The  two. 
sides  have  set  aside  tomorrow. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  if  neces¬ 
sary-  and  intend' to  make  intensive . 
efforts  to  finalize  the  agreement  by 
the  weekend; 

Histadrut  trade  union  department 
chairman  Haim  Haberfeld  and 
Treasury  Director-General  Nissim 
Baruch  conferred  by  telephone 
yesterday  and  scheduled  tomorrow's 
meeting. 

Histadrut  trade  union  department 
chairman  Haim  Haberfeld  and 
Treasury  Director-General  Nissim 
Baruch  were  due  to  confer  last  night 
to  set  a  date  for  the  next  session.  ’ 

One  Histadrut  participant  at 
yesterday's  meeting  ascribed  the  fai¬ 
lure  to  find  a  consensus  to  "different 
approaches  among  the  union  secre¬ 
taries  due  to  their  specific  prob¬ 
lems."  The  prime  bone  of  conten¬ 


tion  is  the.  Treasury's  offer  of  a 
substantial  wage  hike  in  new  grade 
scales,  oq  condition  that  the  margin 
allowed  the  unions  for  independent 
negotiating  be  drastically  limited.  : 

While,  the  major  unions,  such  as 
-the  SU.OOO-memher  Clerks  Union 
and  the  60.000-member  Civil  Ser¬ 
vants  Union,  are'  willing  to  accept  a/ 
reduced  margin  for  the  unions!:  many 
of  the  professional  .unions  oppose 
such  an  arrangement.  Prominent 
among  the  latter  unions  are  the  so-  " 
ceil  workers,,  the  .  jurists  and  the  i 
academics. '  ' 

The  salaries  of  the  professionals 
are  paid  on  the  basis  of  special  grade  . 
scales,  while  the  clerks  and  civil  ' 
servants  are  paid  on  rhe  basis  of  the 
unified, grade  scale.  '  . 

Civil  Servants  Union  secretary 
Reuven  Ben-Amt  suggested  during 
the  meeting  that  the  professionals-, 
consider  returning  to  the  unified 
grade  scale,  which  they  left  several 
years  ago.  The  civil  servants  andjhe 
clerks  were  joined  in  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  reduced  union- mar¬ 
gins  by  the  technicians.  the  en¬ 
gineers  and  the  biochemists  and  mic¬ 
robiologists. 

.  One  source  predicted  that  the  1 
alignment  of  the  largest  unions 
would  win  the  day.  arid  that  the  * 
Histadrut  would  accept  reduced 
margins  in'  exchange  for  an  early 
agreement;  A  (  the  moment,  the  His-  - 


tad  rut  w  demanding,  a;  20  per  Cent 
average  wage  increase  m  the  grade, 
scales  and  an  8  per- cent  ■  marginal 
Increase  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
unions  themselves.  The  professing 
ate  are  holding  out  for  a  marginal  It) 

-  per-  cent ^wFiile-  the,-  Treasury  has 
’.offered^ tween  3  and  5  per  cent. 

'  Other  topics  discussed  yesterday 
were  the  addition  of  extra  grades  at 
the.top  epd  of  the  scale  -  the  Histail- 
-rut-  Has  demanded  an  extra-  five;' 
grades,  while  the  Treasury  is  offer¬ 
ing  one  emptayeis'  sub&fization  of 
refresher  courses,  last  year's 
agreement-breaking  doctors  jtettle--- 
m  e  rit.  and .  the  revision  of  tax  brack¬ 
ets. 

.'Haberfeld  told  TJieJcnuta/cm  Post 
ithatibe  Histadrut  "will,  noi  sign  any  - 
agreement  on  any  master"  until  the  - 
gpveramefrtagrees  tothercytsfon  of 
tax  brackets.  The  Hisracfr^  ef  di^ 

.  mimdlng  that  brackets!.  as!  weH  i& 
•welfore  points,  a  rid!  ch  ild  attowonces 
be  revised  by.tOO  per  6c ot  whenever . 
dte  cost-qf-livirig  increment  is  paid.  ' 

:  Haberfeld,  stressed  that  the  His¬ 
tadrut  is  determined  to  reach  =an 
agreement  this  week.  -  He  pointed 
out  that:for  many. unions  the  manda¬ 
tory!  two? week  codling-off  period  af¬ 
ter  the  declaration  of  a  work  dispute 
expires  thu*  week/ If  an  agreement  is 
riot  reached,  the  laboursituariorr  will 
be  **verv  serious."  he  said. 


Army  radio  civilian  journalists 
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TV  newsmen  threaten  new  sanctions 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Journalists  working  for  the  Array 
Radio  during  the  radio  and  TVJour- 
na lists'  stnke  were  threatened, 
yesterday  with  expulsion  from  the 
National  Federation  of  Israeli  Jour¬ 
nalists. 

•  The  electronic  -media  journalists, 
who  began  a  three-day  strike  at 
midnight  on  Friday,  told  a  press 
conference  at  Beit  Agron  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  yesterday  that  the  civilian 
journalists  employed  by  Army 
Radio  have  been  providing  full  news 
service  to  the  station  and  said  that 
this  was  against  a  previous  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  union  and  those, 
employees. 

The”  Army  Radio  normally  carries 
the  hourly  news  reports  of  Kol  Y  Is¬ 
rael.  By  proriding  its  own  news 
reports  "during  the  strike,  the  union 


said,  the  Army  Radio  is  effectively 
serving  to  breakthe  journalists’ 
strike.  ! 

(Army  Radio  yesterday  ctfd  not 
broadcast  its  own'  hourly  news  biiUe--- 
tin,  qs  ft  did  pn-  the  .first  dayofrfte 
Strike,  thtt  it  cjfeJttitititltte  i&  gljfrrrial 
practice  of  hre^hS^  .^tp  i^  Mog 

broadcast  its  two  daily  hour-long 
newsreels.) 

Yitzhak  Alon.  chairman  of  the- 
Jerusalem  radio  journalists,  also 
charged  that  he  was  censored  in  .aii  , 
interview  which  he  gave  yesterday, 
morning  to  Army  Radio.  In  the 
pre-recorded  interview.  Akm  had 
expressed  dissatisfaction  over  Army: 
Radio  news  broadcasts,  but  his  com-  . 
ments  were  edited  out,  he  said. 

The  strike  is  to  end  at  midnight, 
tonight,  but  between  then  and  next 
Sunday  -  the  scheduled  date  for 


commencement  of  electioneering 
broadcasts  -  listeners  and  viewers 
tan  expect  any  number  of  program- 
>ine disruptions. -  . 

Sunday  Ts  ihe  deadline- for:  die 
Fi  flaunt*  Ministry  to  make  a  *¥pn- 
crt&e  oWcMtWt”  oil  raising  salaries  of 
tadfcrtjigt  .  jpoffialits  to,  the 
lewwfitsaisijapef  reporters*  frages. 

The  radio  and  TV.  journalists  also 
say  that  they  get. only  30  pcT  cent  of  a 
salary  after  35  years  of  employmen  t 
as  a  pension,  compared  to  70  per 
cent  in  the  print  media.  ..  _ 

The  strikers  indicated- they:  are 
considering  blacking  -out .  election 
coverage  and  promoting  u  niem 
membership  for  Educational  Televi¬ 
sion  journalists.  EducationalTV  was 
not  on  strike  yesterday/  and  union 
membership  forms  were  cimj’ited 
among  its  journalists. -  "  .  ; 
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Pact  signed  on 

By  ROY  I  SACO  WITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV. -The  Histadrut  and  the 
Coordinating  Bureau  of  Economic 
Organizations.  representing  priwitc 
employers.  yesterday  formally 
signed  an  agreement  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  u  I5.y  percent cost-of-living 
increment  with  this  month's  salary . 

At  the  same  time,  they  signed  the 
two-year  C-o-L  framework  agree¬ 
ment  reached  Iasi  month. 

The  1 5. y  percent  C'-o-L  increment 
consists  of  two  components:  1 1.4  per 
cent  for  June,  calculated  at  fill  per 
cent  of  May’s  14. 1  percent  consumer 
price  index  rise,  plus  4.5  per  cent 
payment  hold  over  from  lust  month's 
C'-o-L  increment. 

Signing  for  the  Histadrut.  trade 
uninn  department  chairman  Haim 
Habcrfeld  said  that  May's  record 
14.5  per  cent  CPI  proved  that  the 
government  had  lost  all  control  over 
the  economy.  He  emphasized  the 
labour  federation's  demand  that  the 
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15.9%  C-o-L  with  June  pay 


government  revise  tax  brackets  by 
"iiHi  per  cent  every  time  the  C-o-L 
increment  is  paid.  Without  such  re\  i- 
sion.  the  increment  agreement  is 
worthless,  he  said. 

Manufacturers  Association  work 
committee  chairman  Uzi  Natanel. 
signing  for  the  CBEO.  joined 
Haberfeld's  call  for  revision  of  the 
ta\  brackets.  He  stressed  that  infla¬ 
tion  has  eroded  capital,  as  nelJ  as 
wages,  causing  serious  problems  for 
private  employers. 

Private  sector  work  agreement 
negotiations  between  the  Histadrut 
and  the  CBEO  will  resume  this 
morning,  with  a  meeting  of  the  join: 
wages,  productivity  and  output  com¬ 
mittee. 

Reviewing  the  employers'  nego¬ 
tiating  stance  yesterday.  Natanel 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post,  that  any 
wage  increases  must  he  tied  to  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Another  point  that  the 
employers  will  stress,  he  said,  is  that 
real  wages  have  risen  by  some  4  per 
cenr  in  the  firsi  quarter  of  this  year. 


«  ?  s  I  Hussein  would  send  troops  to  Iraq 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Jordan 
would  send  troops  to  help  Iraq  in  its 
war  with  Iran  if  Baghdad  felt  they 
were  needed.  King  Hussein  of  Jor¬ 
dan  said  fast  night. 

He  also  saidiordan  was  shopping 
fnr  arms  and  would  buy  them  from 
any  source  after  the  cancellation  by 
the  U.S.  of  Jordan's  plans  to  purch¬ 
ase  Stinger  anti-aircraft  missiles. 

Appearing  on  a  British  television 
programme  via  satellite  from  Am¬ 


man.  he  was  asked  if  he  would  send 
Jordanian  troops  to  the  Gulf  if  re¬ 
quested.  Hussein  said:  "This  has 
happened  in  the  past  and  will  happen 
again  if  ever  we  reach  that  point." 

~On  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  he 
warned  that  unless  claims  of.  the 
Arabs  were  met.  "sooner  or  later 
there  will  be  an  attempt  to  rectify  the 
situation.  Unfortunately  the  dangers 
are  enormous  for  ail  of  us  and  for  the 
sene  rat  ions  to  come." 


Top  Fatah  official  flees  rebels’  jail  in  Syria 


AMMAN  (Reuter).  -  A  high- 
ranking  Fatah  official  has  escaped 
from  a  jail  in  Damascus  run  by  Fatah 
rebels  who  broke  away  from  the 
mainstream  group  Jasf  year,  the 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization 
deputy  commander  said  last  night. 

Khalil  Wazir.  No.  2  to  chairman 
Yasser  Arafat,  said  Suleiman  Abu 
Karsh,  known  as  Ahu  Khaied. 
escaped  four  days  ago. 


He  managed  to  evade  recapture 
by  the  Fatah  rebels  and  by  a  Syrian 
army  group  specializing  in  Palesti¬ 
nian  terrorist  control.  He  reached 
the  Jordanian  border  within  three 
hours  and  is  now  in  Amman. 

Wazir.  who  is  also  known  as  A^u 
Jihad,  said  Karsh  was  helped  in  his 
escape  by  a  warden  and  three  other 
prison  officers  who  all  came  with  him 
into  Jordan. 


according  to  figures  provided  hv  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Natanel  said  that  the  margin  avail¬ 
able  to  private  employers.' when  it 
comes  to  granting  wage  rises,  is  fur 
smaller  thdn  that  in  the  public  sector. 
A  20-25  per  cent  increase  will  mean  u 
rise  of  some  15  per  cent  in  real 
wages,  he  said. 

Natanel  pointed  out  that  the  coun¬ 
try  has  experienced  zero  growth  in 
recent  years  and  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  situation  changine  this 
year.  The  factories  are  sufferine 
from  severe  capital  erosion,  he  said” 
and  cannot  afford  to  raise  wages 
without  a  corresponding  rise  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  . 

The  private  sector  work  agree¬ 
ments  are  not  dependent  on  the 
agreement  reached  in  the  public  sec¬ 
tor.  Natanel  said,  but  obviously  the 
one  influences  the  other.  An  “un¬ 
realistic"  public  sector  agreement 
could  have  serious  consequences,  he 

said. 

Police  leaked  identity, 
defence  counsel  charges 

HAIFA  ( itim ).  -  The  defence  coun¬ 
sel  of  a  local  company  director,  sus¬ 
pected  of  bribing  a  government  offi¬ 
cial.  complained  yesterday  that  ari 
Israel  Radio  report  effectively  iden¬ 
tified  his  client  despite  a  court  ban  on 
publishing  his  name. 

The  advocate  acused  the  police  of 
feeding  the  information  to  the  radio. 
The  court  ban  on  publishing  the 
suspect's  name  was  confirmed  on 
Friday,  although  police  said  they  had 
no  objections  to  publication. 

The  case  concerns  the  managing 
director  of  a  Haifa  Bay  company- 
manufacturing  cables.  He  was 
arrested  and  remanded  by  the  local 
magistrates  court,  on  suspicion  of 
bribing  an  official  of  Bezek.  the 
government  conmmunicntions  com¬ 
pany.  to  get  them  to  accept  sub¬ 
standard  equipment. 


I'lwllis  bulker,  iwiimiiil  prcsiduril  Ph  nicer 
Witnicn’N.Viinuii  «>l  USA-  PhvlIK  Frunk.  ;ind 
Glnna  Elhlinc.  nufiunul  vicc-prcsiUcM’-. 
I'iwtwr  Wiimen  N.i'iimal  nf  USA.  and  Irvins 
ElMifis.  TJljij  CkklT  prcSfiJcni;  ’Mu'.’itnaf- 
Piiincirjs  i*l  Brazil  and  Eli  ahu  Glczcr.  Fur 
mccUn-s  nl  Nj'anul.  the  WZO.  (he  Jewish 
Aecitcv  Asscmhli  and «Uhcr  cwnis 

Mr.  Abe  Kramer,  juint  pre-idem.  Rabbi 
Naihan  Venerolf.  chairman.  Dr.  (ieorce 
(iarai.  jreneral  -ccrclan  nf  ihc  Brili-h  Zmni-l 
Federalinn.  lur  meciinj:-  nf  Zion i -I  General 
Council 

Dr  Gcrson  Cohen,  chancellor  nf  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminar*  nl  America,  for  the 
World  Conference  on  Jewr-h  E  dura  iron  and 
consultation-  on  ihc  new  Conservative  Israeli 
rabbinical  school 


Two  Negev  factories 
get  ‘preferred  status’ 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEER5HEBA.  -  Allbough  govern¬ 
ment  policy  is  to  give  preferred  sta¬ 
tus  only  to  plants  in  development 
towns  that  export  35  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  output,  ihe  Industry 
and  Trade  Ministry  has  recently 
given  such  srutus  to  Negev  firms  that 
produce  solely  for  the  local  market. 

The  preferred  status  means  pre¬ 
ferential  treatment  for  the  plants 
regarding  government  loans,  in¬ 
terest  rates,  taxes  and  subsidies. 

Mont  Lerer.  the  ministry's  adviser 
for  development  arc. is.  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  the  two  plants 
are  Ordnn  in  Mitzpc  Ramon,  and 
Polaris,  in  Sderot. 

“Ordan.  which  makes  parts  for 
the  Mcrkuvu  lank,  was  given  this 
sratus  through  pressure  on  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Ministry  hv  both  our  ministry 
and  the  Defence  Ministry."  he  said. 

•  "The  idea  is  to  attract  more  peo¬ 
ple  to  Mitzpe  Ramon."  he  said. 

In  the  first  stage.  Ordan  will  em¬ 
ploy  Kill  workers,  then  add  another 
50.  Polaris,  which  employs  35. 
makes  spare  parts  for  Defence 
Ministry  vehicles. 

KACH  BARRED 

iConthmed  from  Pace  Onel 

invent  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion  if  a  man  were  elected  to  the 
Knesset  whose  party's  broadsheets 
advocate  the  destruction  of  mosque- 
and  the  killing  of  Arab-. 

Kahanc  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  speak  and  attacked  those  who  had 
criticized  Kuch's  propaganda  urging 
Israeli  women  not  to  fraternize  with 
Arabs. 

He  announced  his  intention  of 
appealing  the  committee's  decision 
to  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

This  afternoon  the  committee  is 
scheduled  to  discuss  the  proposed 
disqualification  of  the  Jewish- Arab 
Progressive  List  for  Peace. 

Two  weeks  ago  Defence  Minister 
Arens  considered  banning  the  list  as 
a  hostile  organization  under  his 
Emergency  Powers,  but  decided 
against  doing  so.  MK  Geulu  Cohen 
(Tehiyal  thereupon  declared  that 
although  the  PLP  w«i>  not  banned  as 
an  orgunrzalitin.  she  would  --vk  !•* 
have  it  disqualified  as  a  h-t  for  the 
Knesset. 

She  contends  the  PLP  serves  the 
interests  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 


Leaders  of  the  Hashomer  Hatzalr  youth  movement  yesterday  declare  the  establishment  of  12 
new  settlement  groups  at  a  meeting  of  movement  graduates.  On  the  platform  from  left  to  right 
are  Haim  Oron.  secretary  of  the  Kibbutz  Artzi  movement,  its  director  Elisha  Shapira  and 
Shlomi  Shaked  secretary  of  Hashomer  Hatzair.  i  Eli  Kimhi) 


f  Confirmed  from  Page  One) 

the  hearing  was  scheduled  to  begin. 
They  had  been  in  consultation  with 
uHorncvs  for  the  defence  -  including 
sonic  of  the  leading  courtroom 
lawyers  in  Nrael  -  and  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  which  is  headed  by  Deputy 
State  Attorney  Dorit  Beinish. 

Before  the  judges  came  in  there 
was  at  first  the  familiar  family 
gathering  atmosphere  that  has 
accompanied  the  case  from  the  start. 
Defendants  wandered  in  and  nut  of 
the  courtroom,  and  at  one  point  a 
defendant  had  to  explain  to  a  guard 
at  the  doi  >r  that  he  should  he  allowed 
in  because  he  was  on  trial. 

Suddenly,  however,  shouting  be¬ 
gan. 

The  father  of  Defendant  No.  2. 
considered  by  rhe  prosecution  as  one 
of  the  two  ring  leaders  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  discovered  that  in  the  cour¬ 
troom  was  Nazareth  lawyer. 
Mohammed  Darwish  Nasser,  an 
associate  of  former  Ramallah  Mayor 
Karim  Khalaf.  Nasser  told  reporters 
that  he  was  attending  the  trial  as  an 
"observer"  for  Khalaf.  who  was 
crippled  in  19X0  by  a  bomb  set  in  his 
car.  allegedly  by  one  of  Ihe  defen¬ 
dants. 

"The  PLO  is  represented  every¬ 
where,  even  in  the  UN.  We  won't  let 
it  be  represented  here."  shouted 
Defendant  No. 3.  charged  with 
several  counts  of  murder  and 
attempted  murder.  He  leaped  off  his 
-eat  and  approached  the  bench 
where  the  lawyer  sat.  ignoring  the 
shouts  around.  The  mother  nf  De¬ 
fendant  No.  3  started  -creaming  (hat 
"the  PLO  has  no  place  here,  we  can't 
sit  with  the  PLO." 

The  guards  then  announced  the 
judges  were  on  their  way  to  the 
courtroom.  Once  they  were  seated, 
one  nl  the  relatives  in  the  back  row 
shouted  to  the  judges:  "The  PLO  is 
in  this  room.''  Bazak  silenced  the 
man.  asking  for  the  "honour  of  the 
court  to  be  respected."  A  lawyer 
representing  Defendant  No.  2. 
asked  the  judge  to  "do  something 
about  the  presence"  of  the  Nazareth 
attorney. 

Bazak  rejected  the  request  out  uf 
hand.  He  said  that  the  trial  system  is 
based  on  an  open  courtroom. 

At  that,  the  man  who  made  the 
original  request  f»  »r  the  judge  to  evict 
thy  "PLO  person"  shouted  that  he 
wys  leaving  "as  an  act  of  protest." 
He  was  quickly  followed  by  about  T5 
•  >;  :he  rei. :!•%.■*.  .vl:o  showed  at  the 
judge-  as  iiiu-y  ief«. 

Later  in  the  day.  relatives  nf  the 
defendants  released  a  statement  that 
said:  “The  presence  of  the  above 
mentioned  person  (Nasser)  attests 


TERROR  TRIAL 

more  than  anything  else  to  what 
degree  we  have  come  in  our  inde¬ 
pendent  country  with  respect  to  our 
relationship  with  our  enemies." 

It  was  expected  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  would  make  their  pleas  yester¬ 
day.  and  that  a  date  would  be  set  for 
the  next  hearing.  But  Advocate  Dan 
Avi- Yitzhak  opened  the  case  with  a 
long  speech  about  pre-trial  publicity . 
its  effect  on  judges  -  "even  profes¬ 
sional  judges  are  flesh  and  blood, 
subject  to  unconscious  biases"  -  and 
a  call  for  a  postponement  until  "the 
publicity  cools  down  and  the  lynch 
atmosphere  is  over." 

Avi- Yitzhak  presented  the  three 
judges  with  a  portfolio,  prepared  by 
the  Cospi  father  and  son  legal  team 
also  on  the  case,  containing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  press  dippings  to  prove  his 
point. 

That  prompted  Prosecutor  Dorit 
Beinish  to  jump  up  from  her  seat. 

"How  absurd."  she  said.  "They 
are  arguing  that  newspaper  articles 
have  been  published  that  might  pre¬ 
judice  the  judges,  and  now  they're 
giving  the  judges  those  newspaper 
articles."  Furthermore,  she  argued, 
many  of  the  articles  published  "have 
taken  the  side  of  the  defendants, 
serving,  indeed,  as  mouthpieces  for 
the  defendants'  motivations,  ideolo¬ 
gies.  and  politics.  '* 

A  half-hour  recess  was  later  cal¬ 
led.  during  which  the  14  defence 
lawyers  sought  clarification  of  some 
of  the  charges  and  requested  “a 
more  efficient  trial"  by  dropping 
some  of  the  lesser  charges.  It  was 
during  the  break  that  The  Jerusalem 
Post  was  told  that  the  prosecution 
would  accommodate  the  defence 
with  a  postponement  until  after  :he 
summer  court  recess.  Had  the  trial 
got  under  way  yesterday,  a  legal 
source  said,  the  recess  would  nor 
have  interfered  with  its  continua¬ 
tion.  But.  "it  would  not  be  becoming 
to  the  court  to  start  a  trial  in  the 
middle  of  a  summer  recess."  said  the 
source.  The  recess  extends  from  July 
to  September. 

A  defence  source  said  that  all  the 
defendants  would  plead  not  guilty, 
and  there  were  strong  indications  uf 
the  defence  strategy  when  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  West  Bank  mayors  as 
"the  heads  of  terror"  in  >'be  ft'es; 
Bunk. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  lawyers  used 
ihc  same  phrase  inside  the  cour- 
intnm  tn  a  deliberate  manner, 
arguing  simultaneously  that  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  Ihe  defendants  did  not  tit  the 
category  of  a  ten-or  group,  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  law. 

Beinish  responded  to  each  of  the 


defence  arguments,  which  u ere 
mostly  technical,  individually. 

Beinish  referred  to  media  sugges¬ 
tions  that  Bazak  disqualify  himself 
because  he  is  religious  and  because 
he  has  sons  living  in  West  Bank 
settlements.  At  the  end  of  her  sum¬ 
ming  up.  she  urged  Bazak  not  to 
disqualify  himself.  The  defence 
attorneys  also  argued  against  Bazak 
disqualifying  himself. 

Bazak  and  the  other  two  judges 
took  a  few  minutes  to  confer  on  this 
and  other  issues  raised  by  the 
lawyers  for  both  sides.  After  hud¬ 
dling  briefly.  Bazak  said  their  re¬ 
sponses  would  be  forthcoming.  But 
he  gave  no  date  for  the  next  hearing 
and  no  time  for  announcing  the 
judges'  responses  to  the  arguments. 

Thus,  a-  the  courts  recess 
approaches  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
it  appears  that  this  trial  will  really 
begin  only  after  the  elections. 

Bui  the  hearings  on  publication  of 
the  defendants’  names  continue  to¬ 
day.  with  the  arguments  for  eight  of 
the  suspects  to  be  heard  in  Weiner's 
courtroom. 

Once  he  has  heard  those  argu¬ 
ments.  Weiner  will  announce  his 
decision  on  the  names,  which  were 
banned  from  publication  by  a  court 
order  soon  after  the  suspects  were 
arrested,  by  request  of  the  state. 
5ince  then  the  defence  has  been 
arguing  for  a  continuation  of  the 
ban.  saying  that  making  the  nc- 
cuscds'  identities  known  could  en¬ 
danger  the  lives  of  their  relatives. 


The  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America 


Uzi  Netanel  (left),  representing  the  employers,  and  Haim  Haberfeld. 
representing  the  Histadrut.  yesterday  sign  cost-of-living  agreements 
for  June  salaries  and  for  the  whole  year:  (Israel  Sun) 


Angola  accuses  South  Africa 
of  not  pulling  out  its  troops 


LISBON  (Reuter).  -  Angolan  Presi¬ 
dent  Jose  Eduardo  Dos  Santos  has 
said  South  African  troops  which 
should  have  withdrawn  at  the  end  of 
March  are  still  in  Angola,  and  ac¬ 
cused  Pretoria  of  training  and  send¬ 
ing  guerrillas  across  the  border. 

In  a  speech  reported  by  the  official 
news  agency  Angop  yesterday.  Dos 
Santos  said  it  had  not  been  easy  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries'  ceasefire  treaty  signed  in  Lusa¬ 
ka  last  February,  because  of  “con¬ 
tinued  maneuvering"  by  South  Afri¬ 
ca. 

Dos  Santos  said  one  South  Afri¬ 
can  battalion,  in  Angola  since  198 1 
and  which  in  principle  should  have 
left  by  the  end  of  March,  is  still  40 
kilometres  inside  the  border. 

He  also  said  South  Africa  con¬ 
tinues  to  support  Unita  (National 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of 
Angola)  guerrillas. 
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Nicaragua  chief 

seeking 

aid  in  Moscow 

MOSCOW  (AP).  -  Nicaraguan  „ 
leader  Daniel  Ortega  arrived  here  ## 
yesterday  for  a  three-day  visit  which 
tie  has  said  he  will  dse  to  solicit  .. 
economic  aid. 

The  official  news  agency  Toss 
announced  Ortegas  arrival,  and  said  . 
he  was  met  at  the  airport  by  Boris. , 
Ponomaryov. a  memherof  the  ruling  ■£. 
Politburo. 

Ortega  was.  in  Moscow  in  Febru- : 
ary  for  the  funeral  of  Yuri  Andro-  ■. 
poy.  and  met  then  with  Andropov's 
'  successor:.  Konstantin  Chernenko.  .. 

Ortega  said  he  was  visiting  Mon-  .. 

-  COW  to  talk  about  "the  fear  of  North: 
American  aggression  against  Nicar¬ 
agua"  and  to  solicit  economic  aid. 

•  Onega  has  said  that  Nicaragua, 
needs  to  buy  fighter  planes  to  buttle., 
the  rebels,  and  has  mentioned  they 
possibility'  of  Soviet  MiGs  or  French 
Mirages.” 

The  U.S.  Defence  Department  T 
say's  Soviet  arms  to  Nicaragua  are  * 
funnelled  through  Cuba  and  other - 
Soviet  allies,  and  says  specific  tie-*  , 
liveries  include  T-55  tanks*.  ■ 
armoured  personnel  and  reconnaiss¬ 
ance  carriers,  rocket-propelled  ere-  ■ 
nude  launchers.  SA-7  surface-to-air  ’ 
missile,  anti-aircraft  artillery,  anti-" 
tank  guns,  howitzers  and  a  small-, 
number  of  helicopters  and  transport ' 
planes. 


Five  dead  in  Greek 
train  derailment  /  \ 

CORINTH  (Reuter).  -  Five  people  f 
were  killed  and  21X)  people  injured*.- «  y 
seriously,  when  four  carriages  of  a.  ,? 
packed  train  bound  for  Athens  left"  ; 
the  rails  yesterday  near  Corinth.-  i 
Greek  state  radio  said.  ^  - 

The  train  was  carrying  hetweeBT? 
500  and  600  people,  many  of  whoA 
were  trapped  in  wreckage  for  severa 
hours. 

The  cause  of  the  accident  was  no- 
known. 

Among  the  dead  were  a  two-year-;* 
old  boy  and  a  girl  of  Iff.  7. 

Helicopters  were  mobilized  to  car-. . 
ry  the  most  seriously  injured,  and  at  j. 
least  40  people  were  ferried  by  air  to  ) 
hospitals  in  the  Greek  capital. 


“It  continues  to  give  arms,  trains 
them  and  sends  them  into  Moxico 
(inside  Angola)  along  the  Zambian 
border  so  they  arrive  in  the  diamond 
areas  of  Lunba."  Angop  quoted  Dos 
Santos  as  saying. 

Black  townships  throughout 
South  Africa  meanwhile  were  re¬ 
ported  quiet  by  police  yesterday  af¬ 
ter  sporadic  clashes  Saturday  during 
the  annual  day  of  mourning  for  the 
more  than  500  people  killed  in  1976 
riots. 

A  black  man  was  killed  in  an 
explosion  Saturday  at  the  magis¬ 
trate's  court  in  the  small  town  of 
Beihal.  120  kilometres  east  of 
Johannesburg. 

Police  said  the  victim  may  have 
planted  the  bomb  himself,  but  it  was 
unclear  whether  the  incident  was 
connected  with  the  anniversary.  The 
court  building  was  not  seriously 
damaged. 


Low  turnouts  in  European  poll 


BRUSSELS  (Reuter).  -  Electors  in 
six  European  Community  countries 
voted  yesterday  in  the  second  leg  of 
European  parliamentary  elections 
seen  mainly  as  a  popularity  test  for 
national  governments. 

The  morning  voter  rumour  in 
West  Germany  and  Italy  was  down 
markedly  on  the.^t  fiiecjioi)?  .five 
years  ago  for  the- largely  powerless 
"assembly.  But  in;Fjjance.the  turnout , 
was  very  slightly  higher. 

Voting  is  compulsory  in  the  other 


three  states  holding  the  elections  - 
Greece.  Belgium  and  Luxembourg. 

Parliamentary  officials  expect  the 
centre-right  parities  to  hold  a  major¬ 
ity  in  the  incoming  assembly  despite 
possible  overall  gains  by  the  left. 

But  with  voter  turnout  down  in 
three  states  which  voted  last  Thurs- 
jday  (B'rrra'hu  Ireland  •  and '  The-- 
I  NefheHands)’land''TmPy'arat  support- 
for  arifl-Common  Market  candidates 
i  in  Denmark,  parliament  officials 
fear  total  turnout  will  be  well  below 
the  62  per  cent  achieved  in  1979. 


SOCIALIST.  -  A  five-man  delega-  «. 
non  from  Israel  headed  by  Abba'  ' 

Eban.  will  attend  a  meeting  of  the  • 

Socialist  International  in  Sheffield,  \ 

England,  on  Wednesday  and  Thutv  ’ 

day.  >  , 

OFFICERS.  -Thirteen  graduates^ 
the  last  police  officer  training  cou^e : 
joined  the  Jerusalem*  : 

■  <tajS5fhe  new^ficers.  most  of  jiSonj . 

served  in  the -police  prior  t'o-fakffig; 

five,  investigative,  patrol  and  traffic-  .. 
■divisions.  ! 


Deputy  Prime  Minister  David  Levy  meets  yesterday  with  a  group  of  young  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  who  are  the  guests  of  MK  Dror  Zei german,  head  of  the 
World  Zionist  Organization's  student  division.  (  YuvalGorit.  Israel  Sun) 


NO  SWIMMING.  -  Black  “bathing- 
forbidden"  flags  will  be  hoisted  at  nil 
the  country's  beaches  on  Tuesday 
from  10  a.m.  to  noon  as  a  warning 
strike  by  lifeguards.  They  are  press¬ 
ing  for  the  revision  of  their  cold- 
drink  allowance  and  for  ihe  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Interior  Ministry 
regulation  allowing  bathing  without 
superv  ision  of  a  lifeguard. 


The  Academy  of  the 
Hebrew  Language 


50  YEARS  TO  PAY.  -  The  World 
Bank  has  announced  S46.8  million 
worth  of  50-year,  interest-free  [bans 
for  Ghana.  Madagascar  and  Rwan¬ 
da.  . 


RETARDED.  -  A  special  summer 
camp  for  retarded  and  brain-, 
damagedchildren  is  being  organized 
by  Akim  at  the  Kfar  Hittim  campsite 
near  Lake  Kinneret.  Some  NUf)  chftr. 
dren  from  all  over  the  country  are. 
expected  to  attend.  -  - 

'  .  *■- 


A  memorial  meeting,  marking  The  shloshim.  for 

Prof.  SHALOM  SPIEGEL 

will  be  held  on 

Tuesday  evening.  June  19,  at  8  p.m..  at 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 
Neve  Schechter,  4  Granot  Street.  Jerusalem. 


My  dearly  beloved  wife 

RACHEL  LIVSHIN 

is  gone  forever. ' 

She  donated  her  body  to  science. 

With  deep  sorrow. 

M.  Livshin- 
Kfar  Shmaryabu 


in  deepest  sorrow  we  announce  the  loss 
:  '  of  our  beloved  • 

MALKA  (Marga)  MEYER 

She  bequeathed  her  body  to  science. 
Please  refrain  from  condolence  visits.  . 


Husband  —  Dir.  H.  Meyer  I  • 

Son  —  Dr.  E.  Meyer  and  family  1 


Haifa.  June  16.  1384 


On  the  anniversary  of; tho  deeth  of  my  beloved  husband,  our 
-beloved  father  .and  grandfather  .... 


MILAN  FINK  ^ 

we  will  hold  a  memorial  service  «t  the  Hoi  on  cemetery  on  Thursday. 
June  21.  1984  at  4.30  p.m.  We  will  meet  8t  the  jbid  entrance. 

The  Family 
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New  rooms  at  TA  lock-up 
for  attorneys,  detainees 
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Bv  NUCHAL  YtfMft.MAN 
Jerusalem  Tom  Reporter 

THL  AVIV.  -  Detainee's  at  \hc  Tel 

Kahir  police  lock -up  will  now  her  able 
m  meet  prit  airly  *.viui  their  attor¬ 
neys.  following  yesterday'*  opening 
■  it  four  meet  mg  ti'iinn.  lor  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

■  Miicnng  tine's*  aic»m:e%  ic  msi- 
inate.  esthetic  and  comtVirtahlc  l.iw- 
11110  is  one  ui  a  uu.vu's  ba*ie  rights, 
•ynd  until  now  we  could  not  pnwide 
•detainee*.  w  hi*  this  right.”  outgoing 
fe!  Am\  jv.iitt  commander  Nirzuv 
Avrnhani  Turecmim  said. 

Tnreem.jM  was  accompanied  hi 
Ni!/:iv  David  Kraus.  who  yesterday 
assittiicd  hi>  post  as  the  Tel  Aviv 
district's  police  com  11  lander. 

l':.M  now.  .inly  «mc  small  r.«*Tn 
witnoui  .1  telephone  was  ai.nlahic 


for  detainees  and  their  attorneys.  At 
times,  up  tu  ill  attorneys'  and  their 
clients  crowded  into  the  room,  while 
others  sal  in  the  corridor  and  discus¬ 
sed  their  cases.  Tel  Aiii  attorneys 
have  been  complaining  for  years 
about  the  inadequate  conditions. 

Nrael  Bur  Association  President 
.  David  Libai.  who  attended  the  cere¬ 
mony.  said  lhai  he  stressed  loTurge- 
mun  the  urgent  need  for  lawyer- 
diem  meeting  rooms. 

The  rooms,  which  have  desks,  will 
be  furnished'  by  the  bar  association 
urih  curtains,  a  library  of  law  Hooks 
and  telephones.  Libai  said. 

Libai  said  he  also  complained  10 
Turgeman  about  the  crowded  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Tel  Aviv  M.mist  rates 
Court 
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Eitan  defends  his  olive  oil  against  critics 


,  \“.p-  y 
*  .*** 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
!  F.I.  AVIV  -  Sales  of  funner  Chief 
<>l  Si.dt  Ralavi  Loan's  pure,  natural 
oiivt  oil  base  dropped  in  the  last  Sew 
•lays  ('••flowing  reports  that  the  oil  is 
*i<  .»r  iLs  pure  or  as  natural  as  he  claims. 

"The  Manila  ids  Institute  random  - 
ly  cheeked  Houles  of  mv  product 
taken  ■  if  I  shelves  ot  different  super¬ 
markets  several  times,  and  each  time 
lire  olive  oil  has  received  high 
marks."  L'uan  told  77ir  Jerusalem 
Post  yesterday. 

Yisrael  Raharal.  the  distributor  s»f 
F.itan's olive  oil.  said  that  he  believes 
the  negative  reports  in  the  magazine 
Kiiurci  Rashit  were  printed  tn  ’‘set¬ 
tle  acantnts  with  Eitan. “ 

Bahnra)  also  said  thar  Euan  is 
rebuildmj:  his  prey*  according  to  the 
specifications  of  rhe  Heal;h~Miniv 
try.  He  said  the  required  changes 
were  minor,  such  as  building  a  wall 


to  separate  the  press  from  his 
moskui  home.  The  labels  on  the 
bottles  also  hast  to  he  chiinged 
aeeording  ti*  the  ministry's  specifica¬ 
tions.  he  said. 

He  added  that  next  season  Euan 
plans  to  increase  his  sales  in  Israel 
and  10  export  I  he  oil  to  ultra- 
religious  communities  abroad,  after 
it  receives  the  proper  kashrut  certifi¬ 
cate- 

Baharal  said  that  the  report  that 
Eitan's  oil  was  not  pure  may  have 
been  based  on  the  fact  that’  Eitan 
bought  some  partially  processed 
olive  oil  from  a  cooperative  and 
mixed  it  with  his  own  product. 
Baharal  said  that  the  raw  olive  oil 
had  gone  through  the  separator  only 
once,  prior  tostorage.  and  the  repor¬ 
ter  may  have  tasted  the  oil  at  that 
stage,  that  is.  before  it  was  fully 
refined. 


iu 


Thrilling  call  to  PerMs 


Police  and  Border  Police  intervened  yesterday  tn  remm  e  protesting  turkey  breeders,  who  fried 
to  force  their  way  into  the  Prime  Minister's  Office  in  Jerusalem.  The  breeders  are  demanding 
the  removal  of  (he  subsidy  on  frozen  beef  and  other  government  assistance  for  their  linanciallv 
troubled  branch.  The  rowdy  demonstration  calmed  down  when  a  delegation  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  office  and  meet  with  director  Mattityahu  Shmuele*iiz.  He  promised  that  Prime 
Minister  Shamir  would  meel  with  the  breeders  by  (he  end  of  the  week.  .  r.,i, * 


12  years  jail  for  killing  money-changer 


jwo  men  attack,  rob  church  official 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jem saiem  Post  Reporter 
Police  yesterday  cmitinued  their 
hunt  tor  two  men  who  on  Friday 
a  Hacked  and  roblvcd  Archimandrite 
Anthony  Grabbe.  head  of  the  White 
Russian  Ecclesiastical  Mission,  as  he 
was  returning  from  Amman  on  the 
Jericho- Jerusalem  road. 

The  highwaymen  got  away  with 
sonic  21KJ.ni hi  Jordanian  dinars  and 


Mthiniandite  Grabbe  (Barzilay) 


55,Oi.M.  worth  a  total  of  some  I5J 15 
million,  police  reported. 

The  robbery  look  place  as  Grabbe 
was  making  his  way  to  Jerusalem  in 
the  mission's  large  black  limousine, 
accompanied  by  his  chauffeur  and 
accountant.  Two  men,  dressed  in 
Israel  Defence  Forces  uniforms,  set 
up  h  road  block  and  ordered  the 
passengers  out  at  gunpoint,  police 
reported. 

Police  said  the  two  men  forced  the 
three  into  a  stolen  IDF  vehicle, 
made  them  lie  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  car.  and  then  drove  into  the  hills 
where  they  fired  into  the  tires.  The 
robbers  then  returned  to  the 
limousine,  in  which  they  made  their 
getaway. 

The  archimandrite,  who  suffered 
a  gash  and  a  minor  concussion,  was 
1  taken  to  Htydassah  Hospital..  Ein 
l  Kcmkl>  om-rpsitim  Jficiumem.: 
■  The  other  two  passenges  were  not 
;  injured.  .. 

Police  believe  ihc  robbers  in¬ 
tended  to  ambush  a  car  carrying  a 
shipment  of  currency  for  East  Jeru¬ 
salem  money  changers  but  waylaid 
the  archimandrite  bv  mistake. 


Beersheba  maternity  department  to  be  enlarged 

Z* ■"  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  Hadera  beat  use  of  hick  of  space . 

li 5.  ..  ‘  The  department  announced  re- 

B^ERSHEBA.  -  Kup.it  Hoi im  Cla-  cently  that  its  first  in  vitro  ftesL- 
liiktoexpand  the  maternity  ward  at  lube)  rertillzation  had  been  per- 
iw^Soroka  Hospital  here.  The  de-  formed  and  the  baby  is  duirin  nine 
pa?rment.  which  holds  the  national  months  lime. 

record  for  births  -  S.tKHl  per  year  -  is  The  expansion  of  the  unit,  at  a  cost 

not  big  enough,  and  last  week  prem-  of  .some  ISWJH  million,  will  include  a 
aturc  Bctluin  twins  hud  to  be  taken  30-bed  intensive-care  unit  for 
to  the  Hillel  Yoffe  Hospital  in  premature  babies. 


Conference  opens  today 
on  Jewish  education 

World-wide  increases  in  intermar¬ 
riage  and  the  distancing  of  Jews  from 
their  heritage  place  Jewish  survival 
at  risk.  WotIiJ  Zionist  Organization 
Executive  chairman  Arye  Dulzin 
said  yesterday  in  advance  of  the 
world  leadership  conference  for 
Jewish  education  which  opens  today 
atTie  Jerusalem  Hilton. 

Gonfcrence  chairman  Morton 
Mandel.  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  hoard  of  governors,  told  the 
press  that  today  he  sees  Jewish 
education  as  much  more  fun¬ 
damental  to  Jewish  survival  than  he 
didTivc  years  ago. 

tn  addition  to  NO  local  partici¬ 
pants.  the  conference  will  be 
attended  by  more  than  I SH  overseas 
delegates.  75  per  cent  of  whom  are 
Jewish  leaden  and  25  per  cent  edu¬ 
cators. 


f$$pist  gets  four  years 

if  EL  AVIV  (Him).  -  A  19- year-old 
fhan  who  rajveiJ  a  1 7-year-old  girl 
oJas  yesterday  sentenced  to  four 
j^ars  in  jail,  with  a  further  two-year 
Sentence  suspended  at  the  district 
fiiurr  here  vesterdav . 

The  man.  Yosef  Zigbe Her.  from 
Rishon  Lezion.  forced  his  way  into  a 
bouse  in  Rishon  last  February,  and 
|nped  the  girl,  who  was  babysitting. 


irjlUUii  it.!  jj 


Hurvitz  would  cut 
standard  of  living 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Yigael  Hurvitz.  who  is 
running  on  his  own  Ometz  list,  be¬ 
lieves  The  country’s  economic  prob¬ 
lems  could  be  resolved  if  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  were  lowered  by  5  to  S 
per  cent  -  back  to  its  19S0’s  level. 
That  was  the  year  he  served  as 
finance  minister.  (See  story,  page  8) 

Youths  demonstrate  at 
Likud  headquarters 

TEL  AVIV  (lrim).  -  Dozens  of 
youths  about  to  begin  compulsory 
army  sendee  demonstrated  opposite 
Likud  campaign  headquarters  here, 
carrying  placards  which  read:  “I  am 
about  to  join  the  army  and  I  vote 
Alignment  -  which  camp  do  I  belong 
to?" 

The  protest  referred  to  Likud 
election  propaganda  which  divides 
the  country  into  the  "national  camp" 
(Likud  supporters)  and  the  non- 
national  camp. 


4  The  ZIONIST  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERIC/^ANNOUNCES  I 

1^  Inauguration  of  the  ■ 

‘1  Ivan  J.  Novick  Institute  for  Israel- Diaspora  Relations  | 

.  I  “The  Zionist  ! 

f  Imperative  Today”  I 

I  FEATURED  SPEAKERS:  ! 

■  Prof.  Daniel  J.  Elazar.and  Prof.  Emil  Fackenheim  j® 
I  TUESDAY.  JUNE  19,  8  pim...  ZOA  House,  | 
-1  Daniel  Frisch  St.,  Tel  Aviv  ■  I 

:CI  Chairman:  Hon.  Yitzhak  Modal  Presiding:  Harry  Hurwitz  | 
I  The  public  is  invited  ...  No  adinisBion  charge  | 


HAIFA  (Him).  -  The  district  court 
here  yesterday  sentenced  a  local 
man  to  12  years  in  prison  for  beating 
an  elderly  money-changer  to  death 
during  a  robbery  .  David  Snbag.  25. 
was  tound  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
kidnapping,  and  robbery  of  Ze'ev 
Mu  ico. 

He  was  said  to  have  taken  S4.8U0 
and  ISS.tHJfi  in  cash  from  the  old 
man.  The  prosecutor  asked  for  the 
maximum  sentence  on  the  grounds 
of  the  brutality  of  the  crime,  which 
was  motivated  by  greed. 

The  defence  nofed  that  Sabag  had 
been  involved  in  transporting 


ammunition  from  Li  ban*  t.  during 
the  recent  war.  which  had  affected 
his  nervous  condition.  It  «is  also 
noted  that  he  had  been  ihrejtencJ 
by  other  inmates  m  the  lock-up  be¬ 
cause  he  cooperated  with  the  police 
on  the  case. 

In  sentencing  Sabag.  the  court 
noted  that  crimes  of  violence  against 
the  elderly  had  increased  in  recent 
years,  creating  jii  obligation  to  pass 
a  deterrent  sentence. 

Gairiel  Strok.ishviJi.  .mother  sus¬ 
pect  in  the  case,  will  be  tried  bv  the 
district  conn  m  November. 


W.  Galilee  without  MDA  emergency  services 


NAHARIYA  (Hiirtl.  -  The  200.0011 
residents  of  Western  Galilee  have 
been  without  Magen  David  Adorn 
emergency  services  for  two  days, 
following  the  MDA  management's 
closure  of  the  service  because  of 
large  debts  owed  by  the  local  author¬ 
ities. 

The  government  hospital  and  the 
police  in  Nahariya  are  concerned 
about  what  will  happen  in  the  event 
of  road  accidents  or  chronically  ill 
patients.  There  have  been  three 


deaths  in  the  region  in  the  past  two 
day?,  but  hospital  ambulances  were 
ai  nibble  in  each  case  and  there  no 
indication  that  the  absence  of  MDA 
>en  ices  was  responsible. 

At  the  same  time  MDA  manage¬ 
ment  conceded  that  the  chances  of  a 
patient  dying  are  greater  if  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  functioning. 

The  local  authorities  in  the  region 
owe  the  MDA  some  IS3  million,  bur 
they  see  no  prospect  of  paying  their 
debts  in  the  near  future. 


Zamir  asks  police  to  investigate  voting  fraud 

Attorney-Genera!  Yitzhak  Zamir  i registry,  and ioiiwuinces j^'hvre  false 
has  asked  the  police  to  investigate  identification  had  been  used,  they' 


instances  of  fraud  in  the  local  author¬ 
ity  elections  in  October.  1983. 

Complaints  made  to  the  Suite 
Comptroller  led  to  an  investigation 
which  uncovered  instances  where 
voters  used  identity  cards  of  de¬ 
ceased  persons  whose  names  were 
still  on  the  electoral  register  or  of 
people  who  were  out  of  The  country. 

The  investigators  compared  the 
electoral  register  with  the  popula¬ 
tion  regisrry  and  the  Border  Police 


informed  Zamir.  .. 

Zamir  has  asked  the  police  to  give 
high  priority  to  the  investigations  so 
that  those  who  voted  illegally  can  be 
brought  to  trial  before  the  Knesset 
elections. 

This  would  serve  as  an  example  to 
voters  in  the  coming  election.  Zamir 
said,  stressing  that  voting  using  false 
identification  is  illegal  and  punish¬ 
able  by  up  to  two  years  in  jail  or  a 
fine  of  IS  l  million,  t  (timi 


Police  officers  reprimanded  for  ‘advisin 

Jerusalem  Posl  'Reporter  The  two  officers 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Two  Tel  Aviv  district  and  an  inspector, 
police  officers  were  reprimanded  a  peers  that  their  at 
few  days  ago  by  Commander  Nitzav  was  not  a  good  atti 
Avraham  Turgemun  for  advising  this  type  of  case, 
two  detainees  to  fire  their  attorney  complaint  Ziv  file 
and  hire  another  one.  Association  Prre 

ig*  suspects 

.  a  superintendent 
advised  the  sus- 
lomey.  Meir  Ziv. 
Mney  for  handling 
according  to  the 
d  wiLh  Israel  Bar 
sident David  Libai. 

The  detainees  were  arrested  lust 

Septemberin  connection  with  smug- '  Libai  then  filed 

glinc  cocaine  from  Colombia  ro  Turgeman.  who 
Israel.  ligation. 

a  complaint  with 
ordered  an  inves- 

New  commander  for  northern  police 

NAZARETH  (Itim).  -  Commander  par:  of  a  major  re 
Rahamim  Haddad  yesterday  took  police  personnel, 
up  his  position  as  commander  of  the  Chief  Inspecr 

northern  police  district.  He  will  Yehuda,  who  hay 
work  with  his  predecessor.  Com-  spokesman  in  Ga 
mander  Yitzhak  Eran.  throughout  three  years.  i>  m 
the  week,  with  the  formal  changeov-  police  heudquaru 
er  scheduled  for  Friday.  where  he  will  b; 

Haddad's  new  appointment  was  officer. 

shuffling  ol  senior 

or  David  Ben- 
served  as  police 
lilee  for  the  past 
wing  to  national 
r>  in  Jerusalem, 
an  information 

Quarrel  stops  preface 
to  general’s  new  book 

A(uf  (res.)  Avraham  Adun's  new- 
book  The  ink  Flag  appears  without  a 
preface,  apparently  because  of  an 
argument  over  how  to  refer  to  the 
Irgun  Zvui  Leumi  (IZL)  and 
Lohamei  Herut  Yisrael  (Lehi) 
undergrounds. 

Labour  Party  Secretary-General 
Haim  Bar-Lev.  a  former  chief  of 
staff  and  cabinet  minister,  wrote  the 
preface  and  referred  to  the  two 
groups  as  "dissident”  organizations. 

The  Defence  Ministry's  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  Ma'urachot.  opposed 
the  term  and  suggested  the  reference 
be  changed  to  ‘"indergTOund  orga¬ 
nizations.” 

Bar- Lev  agreed  to  the  change,  but 
in  the  event  the  preface  was  omitted 
altogether.  It  was  distributed  on  a 
separate  sheet  at  a  Tel  Aviv  press 
conference  to  mark  the  book's  pub¬ 
lication  yesterday. 

Special  postal  services 
cost  11.3%  more 

Charges  for  special  international 
postal  services  went  up  by  11.3  per 
cent  this  morning. 

Express  mail  to  the  U.S.. 
weighing  up  to  half  a  kilogram,  costs 
IS5~425.  and  up  to  1kg.  costs 
IS7.595.  Each  additional  kilo  costs 
IS2.170. 

Facsimile  services  to  Europe  cost 
1S1.996  per  page,  to.North  America 
IS2,495  and  to  other  countries 
IS2.995  per  page.  (Him) 


Man,  25,  allegedly 
attacked  in  Old  City 

A  25-year-old  man  was  allegedly 
attacked  on  Friday  night  by  Arab 
youths  as  he  was  returning  to  his 
home  in  the  Moslem  Quarter  ot 
Jerusalem's  Old  City. 

Avner  Ben-Arieh.  a  security 
guard  at  the  Justice  Ministry,  said  he 
was  beaten  up  near  the  Birkat  Av  ra- 
hani  yeshiva.  Ben-Aneh  said  he  was 
helped  when  a  local  Arab  resilient 
attacked  one  of  his  attackers. 

Ben-Arieh  said  he  approached  a 
policeman  on  patrol.  111st  after  the 
attack,  but  the  policeman  showed 
little  interest.  (Itimi 


|  Court  allows  itself 
to  view  video-tapes 

TEL  A\  IV  1  Hint).  -  The  l<’tal  Jis 
irict  Ci'urt  ruled  yesterday  by  ,t  2:1 
majority  that  judges  can  he  assumed 
not  ’.»>  be  influenced  bv  media  re 
ports  ot  cases  in  which  they  are 
involved.  The  matter  came  up  in  .1 
prc-tn.il  hearing  in  the  case  or  two 
men  accused  of  rape. 

The-  prosecution  asked  for  video- 
:.ipes  ol  the  defendants'  -»ui  tern  eras 
to  the  police  and  of  their  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  ihc  crime  to  be  shown  :o  rhe 
court  to  determine  their  admissibil¬ 
ity . 

Presiding  Judge  L11  Slrxsiuaii 
ruled,  with  support  from  his  col¬ 
league  Haim  Adar.  lhai  it  was  per¬ 
missible  for  them  to  -ee  the  tape- 
without  danger  of  their  being  influ¬ 
enced  tcgai ding  the  case  itself. 

In  a  dissenting  view  Judge  Zvi 
Hacohen  argued  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  judges  being  influenced 
and  ihat  rhe  suh-inJicc  rules  should 
also  apply  10  judges.  He  argued  that 
a  judge  who  remanded  a  suspect 
should  not  try  him. 

Strosman  disagreed,  suggesting 
that  it  this  were  so.  all  court  report¬ 
ing  prior  to  the  verdict  would  be 
improper.  He  said  that  if  a  statement 
to  the  police  could  be  brought  before 
a  court  in  writing,  there  yvas  abso¬ 
lutely  no  reason’not  to  permit  the 
'  viewing  ot  tapes  to  the  same  effect." 


Orgad  will  decide  on 
teachers’  parity  bonus 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Finance  Minister  Yig- ' 
al  Cohen-Orgad  w  ill  decide  whether 1 
teachers  should  receive  the  parity 
bonu...  Education  Ministry  official’s 
vesterdav  informed  Secondary 
School  Teachers  Association  chair¬ 
man  Shoshuna  Bayer. 

Bayer  said  she  hopes  her  union 
will  receive  the  minister  s  answer  in  a 
day  or  two  so  they  can  decide 
«  hether  or  not  the  school  year  cun 
end  without  disruptions  on  time. 

The  union  declared  a  labour  dis¬ 
pute  three  weeks  ago  o\  er  the  parity- 
bonus  issue. 


Five  suspects  held  for 
stealing  cleaning  goods 

Five  young  people  were  caught  by 
police  early  yesterday  morning  load¬ 
ing  allegedly  stolen  cleaning  mate-  ! 
rial  onto  a  truck  in  Jerusalem’s 
Nahlaot  quarter. 

They  had  apparently  stolen  the  1 
goods  from  three  shops  minutes  be¬ 
fore  police  arriv  ed  on  the  scene. 

Three  of  the  suspects  are  known  to 
the  police,  and  have  been  detained 
while  the  investigation  continues, 
(him) 


President  calls  for 
labour  scene  restraint 

HADERA  (Him).  -  President 
Chaim  Herzog  called  for  restraint  in 
labour  relations  when  he  visited  the 
Hadera  power  station  yesterday, 
noting  it  was  important  to  know-  jusi 
where  to  draw  the  line  in  labour 
disputes.  Electric  Corporation 
workers  have  declared  a  work  dis¬ 
pute. 

Electrical  workers'  national  chair¬ 
man  Yoram  Oberkovitch  told  the 
president  that  the  corporation's 
workers  were  proud  of  their  produc¬ 
ts  e  labour.  He  hoped  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  would  view  them  as  the  men 
who  produce  the  country  's  power  and 
"not  |ust  a  bunch  ot  people  receiving 
free  electrieitv." 


~  S40  —  Round  Trip  to  Cairo 

A  Great  Trip 

$465  —  To  the  famous  places  in  Egypt 
8  days  —  7  nights 
Accommodation  in  Tourist  class  "A” 
Hotels  on  H/B  basis  is  included 
in  the  price 

Best  selection  of  tours 

Egypt  Is  our  speciality 


By  J  ACK  I  EON 
Post  Spurts  Reporter 
TEL  A\  IV.  -  Israel  -  young  ii-nnU 
-tar  Shah.ir  Perkis.  fre-h  to 'in  win¬ 
ning  ai!  thiee  ot  hi>  matches  m  ilv 
Davis  Clip  ne  against  Poland  here. 
Lit  for  England  yoierduy  to  com¬ 
pel;.-  .is  .1  direct  entry  m  the  high- 
calibre  S  100.000  Grand  Pri\  event 
in  BrisU-l  si.;rti:ig  today . 

Perkis.  2i.  ci *u ft!  hardlv  believe 
his  ears  when  lie  go;  a  weekend 
telephone  call  yesierJny  Irom  the 
Association  or  Tennis  Professionals' 
office  in  Paris,  informing  him  ih.il.  as 
the  Davis  (.  up  match  prevented  his 
scheduled  participation  in  Bristol's 
qualifying  tournament,  he  wa>  being 
given  "speei.il  exempt "  sj.nu>  and  s, . 
would  go  straight  through  to  the 
mam  52-drnw  or  rhe  celebrated  pre- 
WiniMeJun  meet. 

'1  w.»s  siaggcrod  bv  the  new*,  .is. 
until  now.  ]  had  had  to  quality  in  all 
tournaments  ihro.id  with  prize 

money  ot  over  S25.l*H|."  an  elated 
Perkis  jo]d  Tin-  /'ow  on  Saturday 
nigh r.  The  popular  Had’ me  was  (.1*1 
week  accepted  a*,  a  tuil  member  of 
tile  ATP  In  vinue  ot  having  climbed 
jo  J5nrh  pi. ice  in  u>  world  single* 

rankings.  Bristol  will  be  tile  richest 

Germans  win 

LENS.  France  ‘APi  -  Rud;  \ oiler 
scored  a  goal  in  each  half  and  led 
We>:  Germany  to  a  narrow  2-1  win 
over  Rumania  in  Group  11  of  the 
European  Soccer  Championships 
y  ester  Jay 

The  \\erder  Bremen  >:riker 
scored  alter  25  and  r*5  minutes,  with 
Coras  netting  lor  Rumania  27 
seconds  into  ;he  *ccond  halt 

It  w.is  i he  first  victoiy  in  the 
tournament  tor  Germany,  the  de- 
ten  ding  champions,  following  Iasi 
.veek’sii-ti draw  again*!  Portugal  and 
boosted  their  chances  ol  reaching 
i he  semi-final' 

In  KeltuvJe.  leilimr.il  u-atn  otiik  Tudiir 

V  rsi-Iinnv  ii-  Ml  ill  jnd  hjs  ukt-n  It,  lmspii  j| 

alter  tiKjnslaiia'-  5-n  rtrfcal  t-»  IVniiuri,  in 
Iht-ir  tunipt-jn  Si-rttr  L  tunipiunship  lir  in 
I  vonv  i>n  Hjiurdiiv  niuhl.  iht-  Krlurodi-  m-ws- 
papt-r  Poli:i\i2  rrponrd. 

Pchlika  qnoird  team  doctor  Vajisiai 
Mikukotic  sating  VVwlInnric  was  in  hospital 
because  of  "iwntiK«." 

Shriver  wins 

BIRMINGHAM.  England  (APj.  - 
Top  seed  Pam  Shriver.  playing  in  her 
lira  .singles  tournament  in  four 
months,  defeated  Anne  White  7-tv 
iv.»  yesterday  to  win  the  Edgbasion 
Cup  women's  tennis  tournament. 

.  -.Viter  only  siv  poiuu  hod  hw«v  ylavcd.  ruin 
deUvcd  play  in  tljr.jfnal  hi-iuren  JWin  McF.Aok- 
■an.1  UiT-Shfratf  hf-lfic  CuiTriFuss 

Cunris  Tuumamtni  In  Lundun.'  *  * 


event  in  which  h.-  ha-  :-e  :.:r  com¬ 
pered  on  ! lie  pr.  >  Cir.*'.!*1 

Discus*  1 1  ^  Israel'-  -eira-:!.-i.:l  cup 
tieag.misj  Swiizcii  mJ  ne'.t  mxiilli  m 
either  Jerusalem  >h  Rama:  1 1. !*li. ir¬ 
on.  Perkis  s.-ud  '  Swu.-e-'.inJ  It.f.  e  a 
tar  srrongei  team  than  P--i.uu!  .uui  11 
will  be  a  trcmcnJoii-l;-  tough  match, 
but  we  have  a  ?o-5o  eh.HKe  -»i  beat- 
me  then*,  on  .mi  ii.mu-  courts  in 
July  '■ 

The  Sw iss  \t,.  1  Heme  (iumhaidt 
i>  currently  .M*'  111  the  w.-rld  in  ihe 
singles  rankings  .md  cghlh  in  dou¬ 
bles.  The  tommy  m-iIki  players 
Jak«>h  I  il.is.ik  aiul  tvoj.md  Mailer  are 
respectively  Sum  .m-.i  1-5'h  m  ihe 
single*  si.mdmgs  Swit.^rlaiul  tiave 
won  all  ihur  three  D.im*  »  no  He*  i<» 
dale  against  !*r.iei 

Israels  vietoiv  o\e;  P><!  in.t  u.i* 
worth  SI o.i n  11 1  m  on  tnmi 

the  Sim.  spoil*. Tslnp  01  1  !;„•  { > , v  i*. 
Cup  by  the  Nmpon  l;!eet:u  v.'otn- 
pany  Japan. 

Also  leaving  foi  Fagl  -lui  \e*ier- 
day  were  D.i*  id  v»c!'.i'.  ,-n!ei  and 
Xm.'s  M;m*dorl.  •.-.'•<•  Pikme*11 

pari  m  ihi>  week'*  U  hi  ibis  J..n  uuaf- 
itymg  tourn.uneiii  at  Is-'-. h  !in[>',on. 
near  London.  Peiki-  woin\l  .tls.i 
have  played  at  Ri'ehamptoii  had  tie 
m»i  been  accepted  lor  l'ris'ol. 


LOS  A.Ni. iELES  i  \P)  -  2  dw in 

Most*  glided  to  hi>  lnoih  siraiglu 
victoiy  on  Saturday  c-pimiug  his 
first -rouiui  heat  m  the  4nn-m.  hur¬ 
dles  at  the  L  .s.  Olympic  T1.1O.  aiul 
Field  Trials  al  the  Los  Ang.-les  Col¬ 
iseum. 

Mose*  is  unbeaten  suite  August 
2o.  iv7“. 

The  most  vouseetuive  vietoncs  in 
track  and  held  i*  iJri.  by  -.\  11  men's 
high  jumper  loLmd.i  E?:il ol  Ruma¬ 
nia.  She  compiled  the  sirctik  be¬ 
tween  I '->57  an. I  |v«C.  The  most 
eoilsecutive  victories  by  .1  male  is 
I  In.  by  shot- pui ter  Parry  *  »  Brien  of 
the  l.'.S.  He  went  uitdeieaied  trout 
July  l‘J52-.lune  N5r> 

Baseball:  Saturday 

NEW  A  ORK  1  .-\P».  -  In  late 
National  League  game  on  Saturday . 
New  York  got  a  combination  sj\- 
hitier  by  Dwight  Gooden  and  Jesse 
OrosCvi  to  deteal  the  St.  Louis  Car¬ 
dinals  4-1.  The  Mels  extended  their 
string  of  consecutive  innings  without 
allowing  an  earned  run  to  5i.. 

Mi  hi  rc-ul  J.  PilisburL'Ii  Z.  tl  inning*;  I'hi. 
laddphui  M.  Chii-JK"  2:  CiiK-innjti  2.  Ml.mta  I : 
Nisi  Vurk  A.  St.  I.nuis  |;  llniislnn  ".  l.ns 
VnuOe*  5:  Sun  t  rjmi-iii  n.  .Sjii  flirL'"  a. 
American  League 

Tnrnnm  7.  Hustun  It;  New  \  urk  K.  Ksitinuirv  ?•. 

I  taklahd  6.  rhk|i"i<'4;  LMruit  <».  MihkmlJK-'ll- 
'lilincsnte'tl.  Kon'ias  t'ifv  •  l:;  v'^ifirt-rii.i"'’;"' 
t'leurland  2;  rj*va*5.  VuHli- 1. 
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Poles  cast  ballots  despite  Solidarity  boycott  appeal 
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WARSAW  ( Reuter  I.  -  A  steady 
stream  of  voters  yesterday  rook  part 
in  Poland's  first  national  elections 
since  the  Solidarity  erisis.  despite 
appeals  h\  underground  leaders  of 
the  banned  Solidarity  free  trade  un¬ 
ion  tor  a  boycott  of  the  poll. 

A  march  called  by  Solidarity  activ¬ 
ists  in  Warsaw  in  support  of  free 
elections  did  nm  materialize 
alt hm i eh  masses  preached  at  chur¬ 
ches  h\  prieM.s  known  fur  their  hi  *>- 
t ilit i  to  Communism  were  more 
heavily  ailended  than  usual. 

The  itlfici.il  PAP  news  agency  re¬ 
ported  several  hours  after  voting 


began  at  ti  a.m.  that  the  turnout  was 
higher  than  the  authorities  expected 
in  some  regions  including  Gdansk, 
where  opposition  to  Communist  rule 
is  strong. 

Government  spokesman  Jerzy 
Urban  said  more  than  half  the  coun¬ 
try  had  voted  by  mid-afternoon  w  ith 
several  hours  of  polling  left. 

The  government  indicated  it 
hoped  at  least  7H  per  cent  of  the  26 
million  electorate  would  have  voted 
in  the  election  for  1 1 U.IHJCI  carefully- 
screened  local  government  council¬ 
lors  by  the  time  polling  station  closed 
at  X  p.m. 


The -authorities  would  regard  par¬ 
ticipation  on  this  scale  as  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  endorsement  of  the  policies  of 
socialist  renewal  and  reform  they 
have  followed  since  Solidarity  was 
suppressed  under  martial  law  in 
1981. 

Urban  said  the  only  trouble  re¬ 
ported  to  the  authorities  was  a  de¬ 
monstration  by  1 .000  people  chant¬ 
ing  anti-government  slogans  at  the 
sou  them's teel  town  of  Nona  Huia. 
which  is  a  Solidarity  stronghold. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  police 
had  to  intervene  to  disperse  them  or 


not/'  he  told  journalists. 

Solidarity  leader  Lech  Walesa  ww 
among  opposition  militants  pledged 
in  advance  not  to  cast  his  ballot.  He 
instead  attended  a  mass  in  Gdansk 
for  fugitive  Solidarity  militant  Bog¬ 
dan  Lis.  who  was  captured  on  June 
S.  A  priest  at  the  church  said  that 
thousands  attended  the  service. 

Lis  was  a  member  of  the  union's 
clandestine  provisional  coordinating 
commission,  which  urged  the 
boveptt  3nd  called  the  elections  a 
sham  that  would  perpetuate  political 
oppression. 


Uruguay’s  military  rulers 
detain  opposition  leader 


MONTEVIDEO  ( Reuter  I.  -  The 
de lentil m  yesterday  id  opposition 
leader  Wilson  Ferreira  Aldunate  on 
his  return  from  exile  has  posed  fresh 
problems  for  Uruguay's  military  rul¬ 
ers,  already  facing  a  growing  tide  of 
anti-government  sentiment. 

More  than  "tl.iHlu  people  turned 
out  onto  the  streets  of  Montevideo 
to  welcome  the  returning  politician, 
despite  a  heavy  military  presence 
and  repeated  government  warnings 
to  keep  away. 

Only  news  that  Ferreira  Aldun- 
ate's  ship  had  changed  course  to 
another  port  along  the  coast  dis¬ 
persed  crowds.  But  when  it  finally 
docked  in  Montevideo,  people  re¬ 
grouped,  chanting  anti-government 
slogans  and  honking  car  horns. 

The  fo-vcar-old  politician,  chosen 
by  the  opposition  Blanco  Party  as  its 
candidate  in  presidential  elections 
scheduled  for  November,  was 
arrested  with  his  son  when  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  navy  intercepted  his  ship  on 
a  crossing  from  Argentina. 

Blanco  Party  sources  said  Ferreira 
Aldunate.  who  fled  the  country  1 1 
years  ago  when  the  military  seized 
power,  was  being  held  at  a  barracks 


in  Flores.  1 80  kilometres  northeast 
of  Montevideo. 

The  military  had  banned  Ferreira 
Aldunate  From  standing  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  and  warned  he  would  be 
arrested  upon  returning  on  charges 
of  links  with  the  defunct  Tupamaro 
guerrilla  group. 

The  government,  anxious  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  return  to  the  violence  of  the 
Tupamaro  campaign  in  the  early 
1970s.  have  made  the  November 
elections  conditional  on  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  political  parties  giving  the 
military  a  permanent  say  in  security 
matters. 

The  three  legal  opposition  parties 
have  rejected  the  demand  and  talks 
on  the  elections  have  been  deadlock¬ 
ed  for  months. 

Big  voter  turnout 
on  Seychelles  island 

VICTORIA,  Seychelles  (AP).  - 
Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  registered 
voters  -  3LOOO  people  -  turned  out 
at  polling  stations  Saturday  on  the 
main  Seychelles  island  of  Mahe  for  a 
one -candidate  presidential  election, 
officials  said  yesterday. 


Downed  Korean  jet  did  spy, 
says  intelligence  magazine 


LONDON  (AP).  -  The  South  Ko¬ 
rean  airliner  shot  down  by  Soviet 
fighters  last  September  was  on  an 
intelligence  mission,  according  to  a 
magazine  circulating  among  the 
London  diplomatic  corps. 

The  Boeing  747,  which  crashed 
into  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  killing  all  269 
people  aboard,  carried  no  eaves¬ 
dropping  electronics  of  its  own  but 
was  steered  deliberately  into  Soviet 
airspace  so  that  western  intelligence 
could  monitor  the  resulting  Soviet 
radar  and  electronic  signals,  said 
Defence  Attache  magazine. 

A  dose-orbiting  Ferret  spy  satel¬ 
lite  and  the  just-launched  Challen¬ 
ger  space  shuttle  were  used  for  moni¬ 
toring.  it  claimed. 

The  magazine  said  the  entry  with¬ 
in  Soviet"  radar  range  of  a  U.S. 
RC-135  military  aircraft,  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  profile  to  the  airliner  and  just 
before  it.  was  aimed  at  getting  the 
Soviets  to  turn  on  their  defence 
radars  and  critical  communications 
links  between  the  Far  East  and  Mos¬ 
cow.  It  said  the  military  plane  would 
then  fly  out  of  the  area  while  the 
orbiting  spacecraft  would  monitor 
the  Soviet  signals  concentrating  on 


the  airliner. 

The  magazine  said  that  American 
authorities  assumed  that  once  the 
Soviets  identified  the  airliner  as  a 
civilian  plane,  they  would  not  dare  to 
fire  on  it. 

In  Washington,  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  spokeswoman  said  the  depart¬ 
ment  had  no  specific  comment  on 
the  British  report.  However,  she 
noted  that  at  the  time  of  the  incident 
last  September.  American  officials 
had  denied  there  was  anv  connection 
between  the  flight  of  the  Korean 
airliner  and  U.S.  military  or 
intelligence-gathering  operations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  claimed  all 
along  that  the  Korean  airliner  was 
spying.  Most  western  expens  said 
they  believe  it  strayed  accidentally 
when  its  navigational  system  mal¬ 
functioned  and  that  the  spacecraft 
positions  were  a  coincidence. 

Quake  shakes  Greek  isle 

ATHENS  (AP)..-  A  strong  earth¬ 
quake  measuring  5.7  on  the  open- 
ended  Richter  scale  yesterday  shook 
the  eastern  Aegean  island  of  CTtios. 
causing  “slight  panic"  but  no  dam¬ 
age  or  injuries,  police  said. 


Couple  dies, 
embryos  live 

LONDON  (AP).  -  a  couple  who 
died  in  a  plane  crash  left  two  frozen 
test-tube  embryos  in  an  Australian 
medicai  centre,  posing  a  unique 
moral  and  legal  problem.  The  Mail 
reported  yesterday. 

It  said  the  existence  of  the 
embryos  raises  the  question  of 
whether  they  should  be  desrroved  or 
raised  to  maturity  and  receive  a 
share  of  the  couple's  estate. 

The  paper  said  Mario  and  Elsa 
Rios  had  left  the  embryos  at  the 
Queen  Victoria  Medical  Centre  in 
Melbourne,  a  renowned  in  vitro  fer¬ 
tilization  centre,  where  they  had 
come  in  June  1981  to  try  to  have  a 
baby. 

The  implantation  in  40-year- 
old  Mrs.  Rios's  womb  failed,  but  two 
other  embryos  were  frozen  and  the 
couple  said  they  would  come  back  to 
try  again.  The  Mail  said. 

But  they  were  killed  when  their 
light  plane,  with  Rios  at  the  controls, 
crashed  in  his  native  Chile  last  year, 
the  paper  said. 

It  said  the  Melbourne  medical 
team  had  no  idea  until  a  few  days  ago 
of  the  accident,  and  is  now  seeking 
advice  from  its  medical  ethics  board. 

The  Mail  said  the  affair  “has 
brought  doctors  face  to  face  with  the 
most  agonizing  dilemma  predicted 
by  opponents  of  the  test-tube  baby 
boom.” 

Test-tube  babies  are  created  by 
impregnating  a  female  egg  in  a  glass 
dish  and  then  implanting  it  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother-to-be. 

Zhao  calls  European 
tour  ‘complete  success9 

PEKING  (AP).  -  Chinese  Premier 
Zhao  Ziyang  returned  home  yester¬ 
day  from  a  six-nation  tour  of- West¬ 
ern  Europe  that  he  described  as  a’ 
"complete  success." 


What  is  National  Pride? 


Strength  -  In  Person 

For  years.  Israel  has  been  cited  for  its  scientificagricultural 
Z  and  militaiy  achievements.  But  those  areiit  really  the 

source  of  the  country's  strength. 

People  are. 

Productive,  innovative,  dedicated  people. 

Like  the  ones  that  work  at  Elblt 

Elbit’s  people  are  the  company’s  most  valuable  asset.  Because 
of  them.  Elbit  has  gained  remarkable  expertise  and  standing 
in  the  fields  of  high  technology,  weapons  control  and 
communication  -  and  ranks  among  the  most  prestigious 
companies  in  the  world. 

Because  of  them,  new  standards  have  been  set  in 
performance.product  quality,  and  research  and  development. 
Not  only  in  Israel,  but  abroad. 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  a  company  like  Elbit. 

Elbit.  A  new  chapter  in  national  pride. 


John  Turner  acknowledges  apptaoseafter  he  was  elected  Liberal 
Party  leader  and  prime  minister-designate  of  Canada  to  succeed 
Pierre  Trudeau.  ..  • '■• 7  ■  —  -  -  •  a’Pl  telephoto  i 

Canadian  Liberals  elect  ’ 
Turner  to  succeed  Trudeau  - 


OTTAWA  (AP).  -  Former  finance 
.  minister  John  Turner,  who  quit  Pier¬ 
re  Elliott  Tpideau's  cabinet  nine 
years  ago .  was  chosen  on  Saturday  to 
succeed  Trudeau  as  prime  minister. 

Turner  swamped  two  other  candi¬ 
dates  on  the  second  ballot,  by  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  Liberal  Party  convention, 
getting  1 .862  votes  to  I  ."368  for  Ener¬ 
gy  Minister  Jean  Chtetien  and  192; 
for  Economic  Development  Minis-': 
ter  Donald  Johnston/ V . 

The  new  leader  will  take  over  as 
prime  minister  once  Trudeau  makes 
his  resignation  official:  The  date  for- 
the  transition  has  riot  been  set.  biit  it 
isexpectedin  aboiit'twb  weeks.  = : 

There  has  been  speculation  that 
the  liberals  might  call  an  election 
soon  after  Trudeau's  departure  to 


■■  take  advantage  of  a  recent  surge  in 
public  opinion  polls.  After  trailing 
.  the  Progressive  Conservatives  ;pf 

-  Brian  Mulroney  by  more  than  2U 
.points,  the  Liberals  suddenly 
jumped  toaslight  lead  after  Trudeau 
announced  he  was  leaving  office. 

1..- /Dimer,  a  Toronto-based  corpn- 
r  rate  lawyer  who  sits  on  the  boards  of 
some  of  Canada's  iargestcompani^s. 
'  tried  Friday  to  combat  the  impress- 
ion  that  he  would  move  the  Libei^l 
■'  government  sharply  to  the  right.  .» 
j  .  “Whatever  we  do.  however  we  do 
it.  ft  will  never  be  done  at  the  eje- 
".pemse  of  the  unemployed,  the  prxy. 
-■  -tfje  aged:  the  rick  or  the  disabled/' 
/Turner  said.' 

Trudeau.  64.  announced  in  Febcr- 

-  ary  that  he  would  step  down  as  soqn 
as.his  party  chose  a  new  leader.  „ 


Sikhs  don  black  arm  bands,  J 
hold  rallies  throughout  India 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  -  Sikhs  staged 
rallies  across  India  yestefday.to  prof; 

test  the  storming  of  the  Golden  Tern- . 

pie  by  troops;  .while  President  Zail.. 
Singh  for  the  first  time  defended  the: ' 
militaiy  action. 

Nine  Sikh  soldiers  also  reportedly-.' 
mutinied  in  Bijnor.  140  kilometres  ' 
northeast  of  the  Indian  capitaL  The  ' 
soldiers.. all  new  recruits,  fled  to¬ 
wards  Amritsar’s  Golden  Temple, 
4(H)  kilometres  northwest  of  Bijnor; . 
in  an  army  track  carrying  weapons.' ' 

The  United  News  of  .  India  said 
securi.ty  fprces  were  alerted  'arid  > 
search  begun.  ~  '"‘T. 

An  estimated  5,000  Sikh  soldiers  : 
have  rebelled  in  nine  Indian  states 
including  Punjab  since  tbe  assault  orr 
the  temple  complex  June  4  to  7.  ' 
Military  sources  said  103  deserters 
were  killed  m  clashes  with  army  and 
police  pursuers. 

As  many  as  one  million  Sikhs 


throughout  India  wore  black  turbans 
.and- arm  bands  to  mark  “Martyrs’ 
Day’/7  in  commemoration  of  the 
-  more  than  1 ,000  militants  killed1 ‘in 
.  dashes,  with  troops  at  the  temple. 

According  to  reliable  military  and 
.  police  sources.  220soldiers  also  wrire 
.  killed:.  The  government  says  492 
•  Sikh  extremists  and  84  troops  diedisn 
the  assault.  h 

The  protesting  Sikhs  staged  rallies 
at  shrines  in  Punjab  and  other  stauft. 
hailing  slain  fundamentalist  leader 
Jarriail  Singh.  Bhindranwale  asi-a . 
-“jRaftyt"  riod  dUtniing;  an^i- 
-.goyepmaent^q^n^vJn.rn  oismof 
-  ;  Ip£dme towns,  demonstrators  de- 
.  manded  aniodependent  Sikh  home- 
7,lanchto  be  called  “Kbalistan."  jar 
Laid  of  the  Pure. 

Officials  here  said  as  many  as  350 
'  protesters  were  detained  across  the 
'  nation  for  violating  bans  on  public 
assembly. 

- - =— - : - - - ^ 


Iran  denies  truce  violation  charge 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Iran  yester¬ 
day  denied  its  forces  had  shelled 
residential  areas  of  Iraq  in  violation 
of  a  ceasefire  agreement,  and 
counter-charged  that  Iraq  had  shel¬ 
led  an  Iranian  border  town. ' 

Jran'-s  chief  of  staff  was  quoted  by 
the  Iranian  national  news  agency 
Ima  as  denying  Iraqi  assertions  that 
Iranian  forces  on  Saturday  shelled 
civilian  areas  of  the  Iraqi  border 
village  of  SayyedSadeq.  • 

The  chief  of  staff.  Brigadier- . 
General  Qasemali  Zabir-Nezhad, 


•d 

if? 

countered  that  the  Iraqis 
"rained  artillery  fire"  on  the  south¬ 
ern  Iranian  town  of  Abadan  despire 
the  June  1.2  ceasefire  agreement. 

.  ;The  Iraqi  allegations  were  aimed 
solely  at  justifying  Iraqi  attacks  jjn 
Abadan,  the  agency  quoted  him  as 
sayfog.  .... 

/Iran  and  Iraq,  at  war  since  1981). 
said  last  week  they  had  agreed  toHn 
request  by  UN  Secretary-Genera! 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  not  to  fire  oh 
residential  areas  across  the  bonier.-' 


banian  defectors  still  seek  refuge 


LUXOR  (Reuter).  -  Eight  Iranians 
who  flew  a  navy  transport  plane  to 
Egypt  three  days  ago  were  still  seek¬ 
ing  a  country  of  refuge  yesterday 
after  Cairo  reportedly  refused  to 
give  them  asylum. 

Egyptian  security  authorities  said 
the  Iranians  had  beeii  tyring  'to 
phone  foreign  embassies  in  Cairo 
but  hadso  far  failed  “because  of  bad 
telephone  lines.”  The  embassies 
were  not  identified.  ...  '  . 

The  eight,  said  to  indude  military 


personnel,  flew  a  twin-engined  F-27 
Fbkker  Friendship  to  Luxor  on  Fri¬ 
day  after  first  trying  to  land  in  Anib 
states' across  the  Gulf  from  Iran .  '% 

•  Egyptian  Foreign  Ministry 
sources  have  said  that  the  Iranians 
.  were- likely  to  go  on  to  Europe  pr 
-Latin  America. 

Diplomats  here  said  it  would  be 
awkward  for  Egypt  -to  accept  the 
Iranians  since  it  is  involved  in  peace 
effods  to  end  the  45-month-old  Irun- 
Iraq  war. 


Moslems  discuss  ways  to  stop  conversions 


KUWAIT  (Reuter).  -  More  than 
ISO  Moslem  scientists  'and  scholars 
from  38  nations  opened  a  two^day- 
conference  here  yesterday  to  discuss1 
ways  to  help  needy  Modems  "and 
stop  them  from  converting  toChrist- 
ianity,  a  spokesman  for  the  organiz¬ 
ers  said. 

The  Arabic  dailyAf  Wautn  quoted 
.Abdul  Rahman  StrmajA  a  founder 
member  ofthe  Jriternatjdnal-Tslariuc 
Ch ari ty  Estabfisfimem  whicb  is  hold¬ 
ing  the  conference,  as  saying  Mos-* 


, .  Jems’  throughout  the  world.,  we] 

’ .  '“succumbing. to  missionary’ pressu 
/.arid  zeal.' 

f  y ; •  Missionaries  spent  SI  billion  oh 
'/advertisements  atone,  arid  large 
sums  were  given' to'new  converts,  fife 
was 'quoted  assaying.  .  ** 

•'About  three  million  Indone¬ 
sians.  250.000  Bangladeshis  and  a 
fargfr/n ojnber  of  African  Moslems 
■;.M^:h!pcome  Otrstiartsi"  he  said- 
/adding,  that  efforts  should  be  ma 
to  reverse  this  trend. 
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The  Post’s  Liora  Moriel  reports  from  Hevel 
Shalom,  the  border  region  whose  farmers  face 
seemingly  insoluble  problems. 


*  of 

'■an3^L. 

"h:' 


THE  FEELING  among  the  2fWJ 
^  families  in  the  Hevel  Shalom  agri¬ 
cultural  area  near  the  border  with 
'Egypt  is  uniform;  depression-  The 
'six  mobhavim  set  up  by  the  Agri- 
-  cultural  Ministry  and  the  Jem  tUi 
Agency  with  great  fanfare  three 
years  ago  just  inside  the  so-called 
Green  Line  were  to  he  Europe's  win¬ 
ter  garden.  Today,  the  Farmers  arc 
destroying  tons  of  fruits  and  vceci- 
ahJes  that  hast  no  market  lalue 
ii  anywhere. 

“It's  a  slow  death.  living  here.” 

‘  says  Prosper  Ben-Avi  nf  'Mosh;iv 
.Pri-Gan.  “You  ha\e  to  he  crazy  u* 
live  here.”  Three  families  have 
already  left  the  moshav  since  1981. 
.when  it  was  moved  to  this  region 
•  from  rhe  Yomir  area,  u-hich  was 
returned  to  Egvpr  because  of  the 
Camp  David  accords. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
spokesman.  Naftali  Yaniv.  secs  rhe 
economic  Inundation  of  the  mosha- 
‘vim  —  namely .  tomatoes  for  export  - 
as  to  blame  for.  the  current  situation 
wherein  each  family  owes  an  average 
of  IS5  million  to  various  farmers' 
associations.  "Ra'anan  Weitz  uf  the 
Jewish  Agency  planned  the  area  in 
this  way  against  the  Agriculture 
Ministry's  advice,”  says  Yaniv.  “We 
opposed  establishing  the  moshavim 
on  the  basis  of  tomatoes:  this  is  the 
•main  if  not  the  only  problem  faring 
them  today.”  According  to  Yaniv, 
Agriculture  Minister  Pessah  G nipper 
has  set  up  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  rc-planning  the 
.area  and  "experts  are  already  in  the 
field,  garnering  data  for  (he  commu¬ 
te.” 

•  Ra'anan  Weitz.  the  "father”  of 
HeveJ  Shalom,  stands  behind  his 
“baby.”  "The  idea  was  mine,  it's 
true,  and  I'm  proud  of  it  and  happy 
with  it."  he  says.  "The  problem  is 
•that  a  government  has  arisen  in 
Israel  that  has  managed  things  so 
that  people  make  more  money  on 
the  stock  market  than  in  agricul¬ 
ture.'* 

^•Weirz  says  that  the  Hevel  Shalom 
region  is  blessed  with  three  major 
-advantages,  and  could  easily  con¬ 
quer  a  sizeable  chunk  of  the  giant 
tomato  market.  Europe  alone/  he 
notes,  imports  ten  million  tons  a 
year.  The  advantages  he  sees  are  the 
region’s  climate,  high  level  of  agri¬ 
cultural  R&D  and  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  "They  are  intelligent  workers 
who  can  quickly  adapt  the  latest 
-knowledge  to  their  farming." 

The  farmers  agree.  They  say  that 
-they  work  hard  and  well",  and  get 
bumper  crops.  However,  they  have 
no  market  for  their  produce  because 
.there  is  no  national  agricultural  plan. 
l^Sach  region  should  grow  different 
things  at  different  seasons.”  says 
one,  who  spent  this  year  travelling 
abroad  and  therefore,  as  he  puts  it.  is 
better  off  than  his  hard-working 
neighbours. 

"Some  of  our  farmers  went  down 
to  the  Arava  for  a  visit."  says  Pros¬ 
pers  wife,  Tirza.  “They  returned 
completely  demoralized.  There'* 
nothing  we  grow  that  they  don't." 
One  problem  is  that  while  there  are 
ceilings  on  produce,  they  are  rarely 
enforced.  Thus.  Hevel  Shalom  far¬ 
mers  claim,  their  counterparts  in 
other  areas  grow  tomatoes  in  the 
winter  also,  and  then  market  them 
even  though  this  is  nor  planned. 

“Three  weeks  ago.  we  got  IS4.U0U 
for  a  carton  of  tomatoes.'Todav.  we 

Rarely  get  IS80." 

*  .  Pinhas  Mosko,  the  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  rhe  southern  region  for  hoih 
the  Agriculture  Ministry  and  the 
Jewish  Agency,  says  that  both  have 
done  everything  possible  for  the  far¬ 
mers  but  that  the  problem  lies  on  the 


national  lew.*.  .inJ  the  problem,  as 
he  puts  it.  is  that  ''there  is.i  price  for 
muney  in  Ur:jei  " 

THE  PR  ICC  c«t  m«>nc?>  the>e  ilavs.  hi 
Hc\el  Sh.slom.  :s  Jij  pt-r  cent  per 
month.  On  outstanding  debts  of  fi\e 
milhon  shekels.  thi<  conics  out  to  a 
million  shekels  a  month.  s:i\s  Natti 
Miller,  a  member  of  the  action  com¬ 
mittee  the  farmers  letentlv  set  up  to 
imd  solutions  to  their  problems. 
"Who  can  make  that  kind  of  money'.’ 
We  knew  that  it  wouldn't  be  easy  liv¬ 
ing  here  when  we  arrived.”  he  says. 
“We  knew  the  security  piublems  and 
the  distance  from  event  in  ny.  This 
was  a  pneo  v.e  were  willing  to  pay. 
Bui  to  face  hardships  and  not  e-.cn 
live  like  human  beings  i>  an  unbear¬ 
able  situation.” 

The  problems  of  security  are  not 
widely  publicized,  the  farmers  say. 
but  there  are  infiltrations  nearly  e%- 
ery  night  from  Egypt.  Most  of  the 
infiltrators  seek  woik  in  Israel,  but 
occasionally  the  reason  is  tenor. 

'■Several  months  ago.  a  tractor  on 
nr.  tomato  field  uncovered  a  mine." 
says  one  farmer.  “We  called  in  the 
army,  which  detonated  it.  This  is  an 
area  my  children  and  I  walk  through 
every  day1'* 

Many  of  the  fanners  maintain  that 
since  in  effect  they  are  guarding  the 
country  's  frontier,  they  should  be 
treated  os  soldiers  .serving  in  the 
regular  army .  "We  are  on  perpetual 
reserve  duty."  they  say. 

Rather  than  being  given  credit  for 
doingu  necessary  job  well,  they  add. 
they  are  ignored.  They  say  that  e\en 
Agriculture  Minister  Grupper  con¬ 
fuses  their  area  with  the  Kafir  region 
in  the  Gaza  strip. 

MOST  OF  the  farmers  in  Hevel 
Shalom  support  the  settlement  poli¬ 
cy  beyond  the  Green  Line:  after  all. 
many  of  them  once  lived  or  were 
about  to  live  in  the  Sinai,  or  in  Gaza. 
But  they  want  aid  to  farmers  to  be 
distributed  equitably  to  all  the  areas 
of  the  country. 

Many  farmers  in  Hevel  Shalom 
are  angry  that  on  the  Jay  they  finally  3 
Israge  a  mass'  protest  hlocjc^jg  die  i , 
border  crossing  at  RafaH’earlier  th'is  f  | 
month  for  eight  hoprs  with  tractors,- j 
the  government  decided  to  set  up 
five  new  settlements  beyond  the 
Green  Line.  Farms  are  established, 
they  say,  on  unsuitable  land,  which  is 
changed  physicinlly  (hills  flattened, 
for  example)  with  special  earth 
brought  to  facilitate  tomato  grow¬ 
ing.  while  Hevel  Shalom's  natural 
attributes  make  it  ideal  for  this  crop. 
"Why  set  up  more  settlements  rather 
than  expand  and  strengthen  those 
already  established?”  they  ask-  "I 
don't  use  the  word  'Zionism'  light¬ 
ly.”  says  Natti  Miller.  I  came  here 
because  1  thought  that  it'll  be  good 
for  me.  1  believe  in  working  the  land 
and  1  love  this  place.  Andl  thought 
that  this  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
have  people  settled  here.” 

"I'm  not  asking  for  favours.  But  I 
can't  live  on  air.  The  Agriculture 
Ministry  and  the  Jewish  Agency  are 
at  odds.  The  Agriculture  Ministry 
admits  that  the  planning  of  the  re¬ 
gion  is  at  fault.  Wt*  want  a  reorga¬ 
nization  of  the  region.  Whatever 
they  decide  is  economically  profit¬ 
able  to  grow,  we'll  grow  with  lots  of 
work  and  love.  Just  let  them  tell  us 
whar  this  might  be.  and  give  us  a 
five-year  plan  that  allows  us  to  live 
here." 

Natti  is  a  farmer  from  moshav 
Talmei- Yosef.  All  the  families  here 
are  made  up  of  at  least  one  immig¬ 
rant  from  an  English  speaking  coun¬ 
try-.  And  none  of  the  families,  he 


i- 


Tm  not  asking  for  favours,  but  I  can't  live  on  air,*  says  Natti  Miller  (left),  a  fanner  from  Talmei- Yosef.  At  right,  a  greenhouse  in  the  region  in  need  of  repair. 


stresses,  has  received  any  compensa¬ 
tion  whatever  for  their  years  in  the 
Y  aimt  area.  The  15  who  came  to 
Hevel  Shalom  were  joined  b> 
number  15  families  who  started  from 
scratch  like  even  body  else. 

1  he  farmers  of  Pri-Gan  had  also 
been  in  the  T  amil  area  before  re¬ 
locating  in  Hevel  Shalom  in  August 
l‘»NI.  In  the  Sinai,  they  lived  in 


caravans  but.  they  say.  they  lived 
berter.  They  got  no  compensation. 
Instead,  they  got  a  new  moshav. 

Only  the  farmers  of  Dekel  are  an 
exception:  they  left  the  town  of 
Yamir.  received  eompensarion  and 
with  this  money  and  no  other  help 
set  up  their  new  moshav.  The  far¬ 
mers  of  Yevul  were  originally  in 
Morag.  in  the  Katif  area.  The  two 


other  mosahvim  are  Sde-Avrahasn 
and  Yaied:  these  farmers  were 
slated  to  go  to  rhe  Sinai  before  the 
Camp  David  Accords. 

Eyal  Tal  of  Yevul  is  ihe  head  of 
the  action  committee  that  organized 
the  border  protest  and  which  then 
met  with  Grupper  and  Finance 
Minster  Y'ignl  Coiicn-Orgad  in  Jeru¬ 
salem. 


“There  were  times  when  those 
who  worked  hard,  made  a  profit.” 
he  says.  We  don't  want  to  suggest 
anything,  we  want  the  authorities  to 
tell  us  what  to  grow.  Just  promise  us 
a  decent  living.  Let  them  bring  a 
border  police  unit  in  here  to  guard 
the  border  in  our  place,  otherwise  - 
you  can't  make  a  living  here  today  bv 
furminc.” 


TAL  FEARS  that  it  n><  immediate 
action  is  taken  i«»  consolidate  loans 
and  plan  the  national  agriculture 
anew,  the  region  will  collapse. 
"Some  ot  the  farmers  here  have  lost 
their  belief  in  themselves  because  of 
the  level  of  debts  they  shoulder. 
They  have  no  hope,  no  matter  what 
they  grow,  or  even  covering  the 
interest." 
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Elections  elsewhere 


RAN  DO  MALI  A 
Miriam  Arad 


.UNLIKE  our  own,  elections  else¬ 
where  are  exciting.  Ours  matter  too 
tpuch.  It  makes  too  much  difference 
who.  wins  to  call  them  exciting.  In 
other  words.  I  can. hardly  wait  for 
July  23,  but  for  November  2  L*m  in 
no  hurry.  Of  course,  if  the  American 
presidential  race  were  between  a 
fiercely  pro-Israel  candidate  and  one 
’who  hated  oxir  guts,  I  might  wony, 
but  as  it  is, -even  the- experts  can't 
agree  who  is  better  for  the  Jews.  So 
-all  that’s  left  is  the  excitement-  ft 
.  -T&eats  any  football  match,  and  lasts 
f- jsiueh  longer,  too. 

.  .*>  Ariy  elections  anywhere  in  the 
^wbrld  -  I  take  sides.  "When  it’s  an 
•outright  toaddie  against  goodie,  as 
to  happen  especially  in  Latin 
^American  countries,  I  have  no  prob- 
jfism;  but  whatever  the  case,  it’s  al- 
Rjyays  more  fon  that  way.-  Like  the 
SMpndale-Hart  contest:  -  - 

fa*. 1 

For  a  while,  -back  around  April,  it 
Retried  to  be  all  over  bar.  the  shont- 
With  Walter  Mondale  winning 
/{Sate,  after  state,  making  me  feet 
“Jbsitiveiy  cheated,  I  was  enjoying  it 
Then  happily,  the  race  was  on 
[  jfcgam-  and  it  still  is,  or  so  the  Hart 
says.  In  case  you  wondered, 
>f*m  for  him,  for  Gary. Hart,  arid  for 
"  aD  the  most  frivolous  reasons  too: 
such  a'mcesmOe  he  has,' things  like 
-that  • 


Of  course,  he  is  tbe  underdog,  and 
that  helps  because,  provided  again  it 
doesn't  matter  too  much  either  for  us 
or  the  country  concerned.  I’m  in¬ 
clined  to  favour  the  outs,  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  the  new  face.  Once  they  are  in. 
-I  don’t  stay  loyal,  though.  I  rooted 
for  Giscard  d'Estaing  at  the  rime.  I 
don't  remember  why.  but .  seven 
years  later  I  was  all  for  Mitterrand, 
who  promptly  rewarded  me  by  com¬ 
ing  to  Israel  on  a  visit. 

I’m  not  just  frivolous  about  elec¬ 
tions  elsewhere.  I’m  plain  naive:  I 
actually  tend  to  believe  the  candi¬ 
dates'  promises.  Say  some  hand¬ 
some  British  Liberal  gets  up  in  the 
marketplace,  figuratively  speaking, 
and  declares  he’ll  do  away  with  un¬ 
employment.  If  he’s  strong  on  rhe¬ 
toric  *  and  given  that  l  know  pre¬ 
cious  little  about  the  economics  of 
unemployment  in  Britain  -  he  has 
'  my  vote. 

An  Israeli  politician,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  swear  up  hill  and  down 
dale  that  he’ll  cure  the  economy-  get 
us  out  of  Lebanon,  make  peace  with 
Jordan  -  however  handsome  he  may 
be,  I  won’t  believe  him..  I  know  too 
much  about  him  ami  the  economy. 
Lebanon,  Jordan.  Besides,  he  won’t 
be  handsome.  None  of  our  politi¬ 
cians  are.  for  some  reason.  leaving 
us  no  choice  hut  to  vote  on  the 
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THERE  COULDN'T  have  been  a 
better  present  to  the  city  on  Jeru¬ 
salem  Day  -  20,000  abundantly 
blooming  roses  in  the  Wohl  Rose 
Park  near  the  Knesset. 

The  gathering  included  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  rose  society,  the  Hebrew 
University:  the  Jerusalem  horticul¬ 
ture  society,  the  municipality 
gardening  department  chiefs,  kib¬ 
butz  gardeners  and  tourists.  Also 
present  were  school  and  kindergar¬ 
ten  children  with  their  teachers,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  sunny  morning 
off  school  to  visit  the  rose  park. 

Rose  park  director  Amos  Rosen¬ 
thal  opened  the  proceedings  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Jerusalem  Foundation, 
which  created  the  park  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  maintenance.  The 
main  speaker  was  Mordehai  Dar- 
vish,  former  chief  gardener  and  now 
director  of  the  department  for 
beautifying  Jerusale  m . 

He  welcomed  many  prominent 
guests,  among  them  Professor  Dan 
Sohary.  director  of  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity’s  genetics  department;  Dr. 
Michael  Avi-shai.  director  of  the 
Jerusalem  botanical  garden;  Mrs. 
Vivienne  Wohl  from  Geneva  who. 
with  generous  financial  help,  en¬ 
abled  the  creation  of  the  national 
rosarium;  Yitzhak  Kom.  director  of 
the  nurseries  at  the  Israel  Goldstein 
Youth  Village  and  Mina  Givton, 
chairwoman  of  the  Jerusalem  Horti¬ 
culture  Society. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  munici¬ 
pality.  Darvish  thanked  all  the 
amateurs  and  professionals  who, 
with  a  very  limited  budget,  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  undertaken  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  needed  not  only  to 
keep  tens  of  thousands  of  roses  heal¬ 
thy  and  flowering,  but  had  also 
maintained  the  many  promenades 
and  paths  as  well  as  the  lawns  and  the 
artificial  lake. 

Mrs.  Wohl.  beginning  her  speech 
in  Hebrew  and  continuing  in  En¬ 
glish.  thanked  the  municipality 
gardeners  and  the  volunteers  for 
their  work.  She  was  followed  by 
Erica  Shomroni.  a  prominent  Israeli 
flower  arranger  and  author  of  two 
books  on  the  subject,  who  §ave  a 
much-applauded  demonstration  of 
her  art.  She  worked  with  back¬ 
grounds  of  tree-bark,  green  bran¬ 
ches  and  dried  wood  from  the  Dead 
Sea  and  using  different  shaped  and 
coloured  bowls  and  vases.  Her 
centre-pieces,  however  were  always 
roses  of  different  species,  sizes  and 
colours. 

For  the  children,  there  was  a 
puppet-show  and.  for  everybody  an 
interesting  display  of  some  50  pro¬ 
fessional  flower  arrangements  using 

—  L.W~  -  l.W  MIU.,  ,^1  . . 

t Rosenthab  and.  -his1.  chief 
assistant.  Daphna  Helbitz:  appealed  * 
for  more  volunteers  to  help  the 
gardeners  in  their  difficult  task  of 
weeding,  feeding,  watering,  cultivat¬ 
ing.  planting,  dusting,  spraying  and 
pruning.  Working  i  n't  he  rose  garden 
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A  flower  arrangement  from  1893 


offers  amateur  gardeners  a  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity'  to  practise  and  en¬ 
rich  their  knowledge  of  rose  care. 

Lets  now  turn  to  the  subject  of 
decorating  with  house  plants.  Here 
are  some  suggestions. 

Erica  gracilis  or  heather.  Ereikc  l  eri¬ 
ca  in  Hebrew  too)  is  the  ancient 
Greek  for  uncultivated  land;  , 
anojher  Greek  word,  ereiko  means 
“I  brepk  it."  This  comes  frtirri  airoitf  ■ 
tradition  of  "breaking"  heather 
branches  for' 'brooms  and  screens 
against  wind  and  sun. 

Erica  is  also  a  common  girl  s  name 
in  Jewish  families  of  European  ori- 
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gin  (Erica  MorinL  the  violinist  and 
flower-arranger  Erica  Shomroni 
mentioned  above). 

Erica  gracilis  belongs  to  the  great 
botanical  family  of  ericaceae .  other 
members  are  azalea,  rhododendron, 
blueberry  and  cranberry.  It  grows 
abundantly  on  the  acid  (peat)  soils  of 
heaths  and  moors,  where  it  forms  the 
dominant  vegetation  over  consider¬ 
able,  areas.  Hither,  an  erect,  bran¬ 
ched  evergreen  shrub  50  to  60  cm. 
high  is  widespread  in  the  British 
Isles.  Northern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia. 

A  species  called  erica  arborea 
dominates  great  areas  in  the 
Mediterranean  regions  from  Spain 
to  Turkey  where  it  sometimes  grows 
to  a  height  of  five  metres.  In  places 
like  Tenerife,  it  grows  into  a  tree  up 
to  seven  metres  high. 

The  first  plant  reached  Europe 
from  South  Africa  in  1774. 

European  nurseries  have,  like 
myrtle  and  oleander,  which  I  recently 
described,  forced  this  liberty  loving 
plant  into  the  limited  space  of  a  small 
flower  pot  and  importers  sporadical¬ 
ly  inundate  the  local  market  with 
potted  heather.  Our  florists  sell 
these  lovely  blooming  plants  witb 
their  many  small,  pinkish-red  flow¬ 
ers  at  high  prices,  and  the  public 
likes  and  buys  them. 

But  nobody  tells  them  how  to  treat 
this  acidity  loving  plant,  and  in  most 
cases,  the  lovely  erica  yellows  and 
dies  quickly, 

“Why?"  asks  the  bewildered 
buyer.  "Didn’t  I  water  the  plant 
twice  a  week,  like  the  florist  told  me? 
Didn't  I  give  it  superphosphate?  So 
what  went  wrong? 

There  are  always  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  growing  a  naturally 
deep- rooting  and  high-growing  plant 
in  a  small  flower  pot.  but  there  are 
special  rules  to  obey  if  you  want  to 
preserve  heather  as  a  potted  house 
plant. 


Custom  Built  Pines 


Grow  it  in  poor  acid  soil,  water 
sparely  and  stand  the  plant  in  full 
sunshine.  Do  not  pamper  it.  but 
mulch  abundantly  with  peat  moss- 
kavul  in  Hebrew).  Don’t  cultivate  or 
prune  it.  Pinch  off  the  spent  flower 
heads  only.  And  the  most  important 
rule:  use  rainwater  or  distilled  water 
only.  Heather  is  a  perennial.  If  strict¬ 
ly  treated  as  a  lime-hater,  it  may  last 
several  years. 

Heather  flowers  in  the  autumn. 
Propagation  by  top-cuttings  in  peat 
moss  fs  a  difficult  job  and  is  better 
left  to  professionals. 

Selenicerens  grandiflorus.  This 
cactus  plant  is  better  known  by  its 
common  name  Queen  of  the  Night 
{ malkctt  leila  io  Hebrew).  The  bota¬ 
nical  name  derives  from  rhe  ancient 
Greek  selene  which  means  moon  and 
the  genus  name  cercns  is  common  to 
ail  pillar-like  cacti. 

The  homelands  of  this  thorny, 
high-climbing  plant  are  Jamaica. 
Cuba.  Haiti  and  Mexico.  In  Israel  it 
is  mostly  seen  as  an  outdoor  climber 
near  a  wall  or  a  high  fence,  but  you 
can  also  grow  it  as  a  ported  indoor 
plant  on  a  sunny  windowsill. 

The  best  soil  mixture  for  the 
queen  is  red  soil,  sand  and  gravel  in 
equal  parts.  You  may  use  vermicu- 
lite  instead  of  sand  for  better  mois¬ 
ture  conservation,  and  instead  of 
ordinary  gravel  you  can  use  tuf- 
hagolan  pebbles  for  their  neutral 

PH-  ... 

For  growing  selenicerens  in  pots, 
you  need  a  40  to  50  cm.  stand  or 
frame  to  support  the  climbing  bran¬ 
ches  interlaced  and  tied  to  them. 

From  June  to  July.  20  to  30  cm.- 
long  dark  yellow  flower  sprouts 
appear,  which  open  at  night  with  a 
strong  vanilla  scent.  A  big  white 
funnel  closes  and  wilts  next  morning 
before  sunrise.  The  shiny,  egg- 
shaped  fruit,  an  attractive  yellowish- 
red  colour,  is  edible  and  remains  on 
the  plant  for  a  long  period. 

During  growth  and  especially  dur¬ 
ing  blooming,  the  plant  should  be 
watered  abundantly,  but  in  winter 
you  should  reduce  watering  to  once 
every  10  to  15  days. 

To  propagate  the  selenicerens,  cut 
short  pieces,  let  them  dry  For  a 
couple  of  days  and  then  insert  them 
temporarily  into  flower  pots  filled 
with  sand  or  vermiculite. 

Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis  (same  name 
in  English,  hibiscus  sini  in  Hebrew). 
Here  too  we  have  a  plant  which,  in  ! 
its  place  of  origin  (China  and  j 
Hawaii ).  grows  to  a  height  of  some  3  , 
to  5  metres,  but  it  can  be  treated  as  a  I 
house  plant  in  medium-sized 
floweipots. 

In  its  hybrid  forms  it  may  be  i 
considered  a  tropical  hollyhock  with-M 
great  exotic  dramatic ..hiooms  inJ 
white,  yellow,  pink,  red:  "orange  an<P 
blueish-purple.  appearing;  in  single  j 
or  full  (double)  blossoms. 

In  conditions  of  good  fertility  and 
moisture  the  foliage  is  luxurious,  but 
it  sears  at  the  first  hint  of  frost. 

Always  prune  in  laic  winter  or 
early  spring  to  keep  the  bush  open  to 
sunlight. 

Hibiscus  is  an  old  Roman  name. 
Linnaeus  (1707-78)  added  the  genus 
name  rosa-sinertsis  which  alludes  to 
his  land  of  origin.  China. 

This  decorative  flower  shrub  be¬ 
came  increasingly  popular  in  Europe 
as  an  indoor  plant  for  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow  sill.  It’s  a  pity  that  Israeli  nurser¬ 
ies  don’t  try  to  grow  and  sell  potted 
hibiscus  plants,  since  they  can  live  20 
years  or  more  if  kept  small  by  regular 
pruning. 

Hibiscus  thrives  best  in  a  larger- 
sized  flower  pot.  tin  or  bucket!  A 
ready  mixed  garden  soil,  available  at 
nurseries  and  garden  centres,  is  best. 
You  can  mix  it  yourself,  using  the 
following  ingredients  in  equal  parts: 
red  soil,  compost  peat,  sand  or  yer- 
miculite  and  a  handful  of  medium 
tuf  hagolan. 

Regular  watering  and  fortnightly, 
feeding  with  a  liquid  fertilizer  are 
required  in  spring,  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn.  In  winter  you  should  stop 
fertilizing  and  water  only  slightly. 
Propagation  is  by  stem  cuttings  in 
late  spring;  repotting  should  also  be 
done  in  spring.  Spray  with  an  insecti¬ 
cide  (malathion  or  sano  gan)  against 
aphids  and  other  harmful  insecls. 


Furniture  Workshop 

An  expert  fine  carpenter.  With 
the  skills  of  the  oldtime  furniture 
joiners.  Now  offers  custom  ser¬ 
vice  in  your  home  in  the  Sharon 
and  Gush  Dan  areas. 
Menachem’s  Workshop  offers 
special  prices  on  all  types  of 
carpentry  work. 

*  LIVING  ROOMS 

*  BEDROOMS 

*  KITCHEN  FURNITURE 

*  CABINETS 

Other  custom  woodwork  special 
orders  for  private  homes  and 
villas. 

TOP  QUALITY 
ENTICING  PRICES 


Furniture  Workshop 

Home  Tel.  062-440678,  Kfar 
Sava.  Phone  evenings. 


Address- 


City . —Postal  Code . 

Valid  for  orders  postmarked  until  June  21. 


THE 
uumDfrmi 
HOTEl 

lERUSflLEm 

There  are  many  hotels 

in  Jerusalem... 

But  only  one  super 
3 star  hotel 

*  Kosher  restaurants 

*  Sabbath  elevator 

*133  Air  conditioned  rooms 

*  Complete  facilities  for  ail 
•types  cf  functions 

*  Walking  distance  to  the 
center  ot  Jerusalem  and 
the  Old  City  " 

3  fflen dele  ft.  Talbieh 
Jerv/alem  92147.  f/roef. 
Tel.  02-663111 
Telex  26536 


in  honour  of  Tel  Aviv 


CURTAIN  CALL/Marsha  Pomerantz 


ANYONE  who  isn’t  yet  sodden  with 
culture  from  the  Israel  Festival  in 
Jerusalem,  or  anyone  who  was  too 
lazv  or  too  poo r  to  trek  up  the  hill  for 
it  will  ha\e  another  chance,  starting 
Wednesday,  on  the  coast. 

The  occasion  is  a  week-long 
celebration  of  che  75th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  new  city  of  Tel 
Aviv.  Ironically  enough,  these  festi¬ 
vities  take  place  in  the  refurbished 
old  city  of  Jaffa. 

This  time  it’s  nearly  all  Israelis 
performing  -  many  of  them  students 
or  fringe  groups,  with  four  major 
outdoor  productions  planned.  3nd 
seven  more  intimate  evenings  at 
Hasimta.  the.  cafe-theatre.  The 
events  are  planned  and  supported  by 
the  city’s  cultural  events  depart¬ 
ment. 

Among  the  outdoor  productions  is 
Donizetti's  Don  Pnsqualc .  presented 
by  the  opera  department  of  the  Tel 
Aviv  University  Music  Academy 
Wednesday  night  at  the 
amphitheatre  in  Gan  Hapisga.  Sha-  • 
lom  Ronli-Riklts  conducts,  and 
three  guests  will  be  involved:  Mar¬ 
cello  Lippi,  from  Italy,  in  the  role  of 
Don  Pasquale.  and  Sammy  Behar 
and  Gaby  Sadeh  alternating .  as 
Ernesto,  the  protagonist’s  nephew 
and  rival. 

The  following  night  at  1 1  p.m.  in 
the  Old  Jaffa  entrance  plaza.  Yoram 
Boker's  pantomime  trio  will  present 
their  own  version  of  Stravinsky’s 
Soldier's  Story .  2bout  the  soldier 
returning  from  battle  who  meets  the 
devil  on  his  way  home.  Ronli-Riklis 
will  conduct  musicians  from  the 
IPO.  and  Gideon  Shemer  provides 
the  narration. 

The  productions  being  offered  at 
Hasimta  are  from  •‘native*’  sources, 
and  some  are  attempts  to  deal  with 
Israeli  or  Jewish  experience.  Among 
them  are  Y osef  Mundi's  Local  Story. 
which  is  about  an  encounter  betw  een 
a  bereaved  father  and  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  young  man  in  a  military  cemet¬ 
ery  (Wednesday).  Yehuda  Merely, 
w  ho  direced  the  extravagant  musical 
version  of  Gimpel  the  Fool  at  the 
Jerusalem  Khan  last  year,  is  doing. 
Y.  L.  Peretz’s  Devotion  ( Sfesino 
.  Xefesh)  with  the  Hebrew  University.,. 
. theatre  department  in  two  fSenonq^; 
anbes/jn  Saturday  night.  1  :  ..,3 

•  '-Two  other  Jerusalem  productions 
are  on  the  agenda:  Icar.is  by  Hades 
Ofrat's  Box  Theatre,  using  puppets 
and  people.  (Monday  night  i  and  a 
play  cailed  There,  directed  by  N:tfi 
Salah,  who  has  done  interesting 
work  at  the  Acre  Fringe  Festival  and 
elsewhere  in  community  theatre 
which  ladles  up  out  of  the  Israeli 


social  stew  some  bones  ro  stick  in 
vour  throat. 

‘  Tuesday  night  at  Hasimta  is  de¬ 
voted  to  tw  o  Arabic  productions:  the 
Ali  Baba  puopet  theatre’s  Pilpilon. 
and  Toufik  *e!-Hakinvs  Prayer  of 
Angels,  performed  by  the  Beit 
Haeefen  theatre  of  Haifa. 

Details  on  the  anniversary 
celebrations  are  available  from  the 
PR  people  handling  the  events.  03- 
Z4Q2Q2. 

THE  GALILEE  had  its  share  of 
attention  last  week,  when  the  Haifa 
Municipal  Theatre  packed  up  its 
actors  and  sets  for  six  current  pro¬ 
ductions  and  took  them  to  Kiryai 
Shmona.  Metulla.  Kibbutz  Kfar 
Szold  and  Hatzor  HagJilit.  The  pro¬ 
ject  was  initiated  and  supported  by 
Omanut  La’am  (Art  for  the  People), 
which  has  an  extensive  programme 
for  bringing  the  best  of  the  arts  to 
outlying  districts  and  cultivating  new 
audiences. 

According  to  Amon  Porat. ‘depu¬ 
ty  director  of  Omanut  La ’am  and  the 
man  in  charge  of  its  theatre  activi¬ 
ties.  ’’the  artist  is  not  just  someone 
who  does  his  work  and  goes  home. 
He  has  to  develop  a  natural  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  audience." 

The  actors,  managers  and  desig¬ 
ners  of  the  Haifa.  Theatre  stayed  up 
until  all  hours  of  the  morning  de¬ 
veloping  that  relationship,  and  it  was 
sometimes  a  stormy  one.  Among  the 
productions  they  took  to  the  Galilee 
were  Yehoshua  Sobol's  Ghetto  and  a 
musical  revue  called  Poison 
Mushroom .  which  uses  school¬ 
books.  journals  and  songs  from  the 
*30s  in  Germany  -  all  authentic 
material  -  to  trace  the  rise  of  Nazism 
in  everyday  life.  Both  productions 
deal  with  the  dangers  of  nationalism 
and  the  insidious  and  gradual  polar¬ 
ization  of  society,  and  suggest  some 
current  relevance. 

When  the  actors  weren't  actually 
on  stage  or  engaging  in  post¬ 
mortems  with  the  audience,  they 
were  participating  in  pre- 
performance  preparation  -  including 
meetings  with  high  school  students 
and  factory  workers  who  toolc  two 
hours  off  the  assembly  line.  All  those 


IN  TEL  AVIV,  where  thereVno 
shortage  of  people  clogging  the 
stages  'and  auditoriums,  third-year 
students  of  the  major  drama  schools 
-  Beil  Zvi.  Nissan  Nativ;  Tel  Aviv 
University’s  theatre  department  and 
Seminar  Hakibbutzim  -  put  oo 
several  productions  each  year  to 
which  general  audiences  are  invited. 


A  bout  ,  this  time  of  year  each  "Student 
hopes  to  get  a  phone  call  from-some 
spokesman  from  the  Big  Time  with, 
an  offer  for  a  season  contract,  or  at  r. 
(east  an  audition  for  -a  Particular 

production.  .  ’ 

■  This  year  something  peculiar  naj>. 
pened:  an  entire  third-year  prbduc-  . 
non  -  bv  students  of  Nissan  Nativ  - 
was  bought  up  by  Beit  Lessin,  the 
Histadrut-sponsored  culturah  centre 
which  does  several  commercial  pip:. .  . 
ductions  each  year. 

The  play  is  a  wild  satire  called  Alt 
Mv  Sons  Except  Naomi,  or  The  ^ 
Shores  of  Switzerland ,  written  bv.ff- 
Daniel  Lapin  and  Yoni  Lahav^  and 
directed  by  Michael  Gurevitch,  who . 
is  a  graduate  of  the  school,  teaches 
there  and  directs  at  Habimab.  Some' 
critics  think  this  production  is  better 
than  anything  he’s  done  at  the.  . 
nationaltheatte. 

I  won’t  go  into  the  plot;  such  as.  j? 
is.  since  it’s  too  complicated  and  it 
doesn't  matter  all  that  much:  It  is  a 
vehicle  which  allows  10  talented 

young  actors  -  including  two  guest 
participants  who  tire  graduates  of  the 
school  to  let  themselves  loose  on 
every  aspect  of  Israeli  society  tin- 
.  aginable.  They  leave  no  stone  tin- 
hurled.  '  •■•••'*.'  7=  '  " 

There’s  the  pushy  little  man  .who-.  . 
wheels  and.  deals  in  marriages  and 
coalitions  and  sings  that  he’s  feetij^- 
prime  ministerial:  There's  a  big-shot 
dumb-dumb  general  who  talks  slow¬ 
er,  and  minces  no  words.  There’s  a, 
black-coated  Agudat  Yisrael  type 
who  speaks  through  blocked  nose  - 
much  like  a  particular  MK  who  took 
up  a  lot  of  space  in  tfieiast  Knesset.  - 
Young  people  brainwashed  en  mase 
into  ultrai)rthodoxy  pick  up  the 
same  nasal  tone.  On  the  other  side  of  • 

-  thepoUtical  fenceis  aPeaoeNbiwnik 
named  Nimrod  Schopenhauer  with  a  ’  _ 
Loo-beautiful  soul;. a  proud  .  Arab 
street-cleaner  (a  ginger-haired  Swiss  v 

-  actor)  who  finally -agrees  focooper- 
ate  with  Nimrod  to  save  his  beloved 
from  brainwashing  and  K  inadver- 
tantly  shot  for  his  efforts.  There’s  an.  . 
undergrounder  from  ’48  who 
emerges  in  *84  and  decides  heYyas 

’  better  off  where  be  was.  .  ;  ^  ’ ft;':  : 

Theatre  itself  is  not  immune  from,.  , 
-’satire:  the  whole  production- is  :a  v . 
f  pia w^vith  i  n  -h-pl  ay  in  wbicft  tlte; 
‘'rteftrtttic playwright  keeps  interrupt-  ' 
the  action  when  the:  characters  ■ 
get  out  of  hand, and wondteriftlns 
was  the  problem  Pirandello  had.  * 

It’s  quick,  funny,  absurd and 
familiar,  if  sometimes:  too  .School-  * 
boyish:  It  apparently  has  a  .  firm 
career-  ahead  of  it;  There  wffl  .be  a  ...  - 
few  performances  in  June  and  July,  r- ; 
and  a  regular  mn  from  Augu^  *•...* 


Israel  Lands  Administration  ;  ~  \ 

*****  Tel  Aviv  District  “ 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  16  Housing  Units  at  Ramat  HabayaL Tel  Avfv  Ten¬ 
der  No. TA/84/35  '  s'  .  j*-*; 

The  Israel  Linds  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  laaia  contract  for  the  area,  details  of  which  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  wars  as 


follows 

Approx. 

Total  licensed 

Minimum 

atea 

area 

■  per  flat  ' 

Block 

Parcel 

1sq.m.) 

(sq-m.)  • 

.  foq-m.) 

6336 

'586 

T758 

1300 

7BA26JL7B  . 

In  -accordance  with  the  Municipal  Building  Plan  n  will  be  possible  to  make  use  ol  2  storeys  Bbova  pillais  aiea.  on  a  gross  average  area  of  85s- 
q  m  per  unn.  making  a  total  of  1 360aq  m  .  not  including  conveniences  area  in  pillared  section. 

Further  details  nr>d  tender  forms  are  available  at  our  Tel  Aviv  district  office.  1 1S  Detach  Petah  fifcra  (Beit  Kalka).  Tel.  33521 1  during  regular 
working  hours. 

Deoarme  loi  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  August  1.  1984 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered-  ' 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid.  ...... 


Central  District  . 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Commercial  Construction  at-  Ramla 
Tender  No.  JM/S4/36  '•  * 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  for  e  plot.  detaHs  of  which  at  the  time  of  publication  of  theten^ 
der,  were  as  follows: 


Total  building  % 
on  2 

storeys  , 


Minimum 

prieo 

US) 


The  lender  awjrciee  w<ll  be  'eoudod  to  prepare  construction  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  local  committee. 

Details,  sample  comrac’s  and  00  forme,  are  >,a"dble  at  our  Tel  Aviv  district  office.  Derech  Petah  Tikva.  T«l  33521 1  durato  tegular  work  mg 
hours  " 

Oeedi  ne  lot  submitting  tender  Md*-.  rs  12  noon  on  August  1.  1984 

B-ds  not  .n  the  tenge's  po*tbo«  b»  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  wHI  not  be  considered 

The  Israel  Lands  Adminisuanon  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid  •  . 


Jerusalem  District 


Arim  Urban  Development 
Co.  Ltd. 


Offer  for  Lease  of  8  Construction  Areas  Land  Included,  at  Ramot03.  Jerusalem 

Pursuant  to  the  onrts  nonce  calung  lor  ergancmg  of  associations,  the  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  associations  and  other  an 
ireereneurs  to  submit  bids  lor  a  development  contract  foi  areas,  details  of  which  at  the  time  of  publication  o!  the  tender  ware  as  fatlninT 


Approx. 

Housing 

Approx. 

Approx. 

plot 

Unha 

area 

basement 

Development 

-Minimum 

Tender 

Area  ‘ 

am 

(sq.m.] 

to  be 

bum 

to  be  buth 
1sq.m.) 

area 

(sq.m.) 

costs 

(IS)' 

price 

JIM 

Deposit 

US) . ... 

JM-84  '27 
JM-84,-28 

JM  •84  29 
JM/84-30 

JM  84'31 

JM  84/31 
JM'84'33 
JM.'B4'34 

A 
■  B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

5595 

6525 

3930 

5430 

5140 

5360 

6650 

9015 

15 

18 

>1 

15 

14 

14 

19 

24 

2850 

2860 

1530 

2390. 

2200 

2220 

3060 

3880 

120  \ 
400 

280 

360 

120 

40 

560 

400 

64.942250 

75.736.750 

45.61 6.650 
63.027.160 
59.661000  . 
62214.700  1 

77.1 87.650 
104.638.25o 

37.632298 

41 .162318 
20.122.819 
36.831.971." 
32268.851 
34.523.0)6 
46.755.790  '. 
.S1210.11A." 

2.000 XXX}' 
2.000.000 
■  2ZXXJOOO 
-  2DOOXXX)  ■- 
2000000  . 
2000000 
2000000 
2.0Q0.000 

*  linked  to  April  1984  budding  index  {2307  ooinl8)  and  to  be  peal  separata*  to  Anm  and  In  accordant  with  Arim  contract  - 

Sjt  STra1"8-  ^  ltta0'  ^  “"**'**"  <*■«.  3Aj)ehov  BemVeht^  / 

DaodUn*  fo,  submit  i under  t*d,  to  be  deposited  ,n  tenders  postbox  in  .he  Israel  Lands  Administration  dtoncl  office.  ia'l2  noon  *  August- i,  1’  ” 

Bids  nor  .n  ttio  fondura  pe&rbo*  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  win  nor  be  copatfrerf:  .  '  - 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undonafce  to  accept  the  highest  Or  any  other  bid. 


The  proQrammo  in  accordanca  with  the  Municipal  Building  pun.  includes: 

A  3-Star  hotol.  94  rooms  (Sf54so  m.  built-up  steal.  .  •  - 

B  Open  swimmmg  pool  with  wardrobes,  caleieria  and  ttmnis  courts  I240cqm  bu.lt  up  ares)  ' 

P  SS’wSTJT  ^  ^  SU  ^ 

■  Lurked  to  Apm  i9ba  buikfir.g  inae*  and  w  be  paid  separately  fo  tho  Anm  t™ 

ArtofjHjnai  dot ale  and  tender  brochure  are  available  at  the  following  otfiojs  ■  -  ' 

I  Isreol  Land-.  Adm.n.stra-jnn.  Jerusalem  District  3a  Belwv  Ban- Yehuda  Tel  224121 


office,-  is  1 2  nowvon  August 


fc. 
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Summit 

Fever 

Reagan  Move 
Alters  Terms 
Of  Play  on  the 
‘Peace  Issue’ 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 

Washington 

DURING  the  1980  election  campaign,  Ronald  Rea- 
[  gan’s  strategists  constantly  warned  against  -  an 
f  October  surprise.”  They  suggested  that  Jimmy 
Carter  would  use  the  power  of  incumbency  for  a 
diplomatic  stroke  that  would  put  the  Republican  chal¬ 
lenger  at  a  political  disadvantage.  Last  week,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  sprung  his  own  surprise,  exercising  his  Presidential 
prerogative  to  upstage  rivals  and  critics  in  an  election 
year  by  suddenly  dangling  the  prospect  of  a  summit 
meeting  with  Soviet  leader  Konstanin  U.  Chernenko. 

For  months,  the  President  had  insisted  that  any  Sovi- 
et-American  summit  session  "would  have  to  be  carefully 
prepared  in  order  to  be  useful  and  to  have  the  prospect  of 
meaningful  results"  to  prevent  "great  expectations  and 
great  disappointments.”  Just  last  Tuesday,  the  White 
House  snick  to  that  view  in  the  face  of  unexpected  and 
embarrassing  pressure  from  Senate  majority  leader 
Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  and  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  summit  meeting.  The  two  Republicans  asserted 
that  the  world  situation  had  grown  so  tense  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  relax  his  conditions  and  meet  Mr.  Chernenko 
»  to  "just  talk  about  the  general  relationship." 

Despite  the  White  House  brush-off,  the  issue  dogged 
Mr.  Reagan.  On  Wednesday,  as  he  strolled  past  reporters 
on  his  way  to  a  White  House  ceremony,  someone  shouted, 
“Ate  you  afraid  of  a  summit  meeting?"  Jauntily,  the 
President  shot  back,  “I'm  not  afraid  of  anything.”  But 
his  confident  tone  belied  the  worries  of  Reagan  political 
strategists.  Privately,  aides  debated  how  to  handle  the 
i.wu  .Mu**-,  .v - Baker-Percy  jolt.  Thursday  night,  the  President  sud- 
,)  jj,t  *  :u  denly  toofc^iew  tack,  attempting  to  gain  the  political 
............. .  - high  ground  and  put  both  the  Russians  and  domestic  crit- 

..  .  ics nn  the  defensive. 

"I  am  willing  to  meet  and  talk  any  time,"  he  said  al¬ 
most  casually  at  his  evening  news  conference.  "I'm  not 
talking  about  a  preconstructed  meeting  in  which  you've 
got  a  list  of  points.  You  can  have  an  agenda  in  which  it  is 
the  general  area  of  things  that  you  think  could  lead  to  bet¬ 
ter  understanding.  And  that's  good  enough  for  me.”  He 
was  not  issuing  an  invitation,  he  said,  but  “the  door  is 
-  open  and  every  once  in  a  while  we’re  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way  seeing  if  anyone's  coming  up  the  steps.” 

Where  did  that  leave  chances  for  a  summit  meeting 
this  year?  Privately,  high-level  American  officials  of¬ 
fered  very  cautious  forecasts  and  indicated  the  White 
. :  House  was  sticking  to  Its  strictures  about  careful  prepa¬ 
ration  despite  the  President’s  casual  tone.  One  said  a 
Reagan-Chemenko  meeting  was  “not  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion"  but  “not  likely  this  year.  Even  assuming  Moscow 
wanted  such  a  meeting  before  the  American  election,  he 
said,  it  would  still  require  “a  lot  of  work,  a  rich  measure 
of  preparation”  to  develop  "an  agreed  agenda.  ”  Several 
Soviet  specialists  voiced  skepticism  that  the  Kremlin 
would  do  anything  to  help  the  President's  chances  for  re- 
election,  as  a  summit  presumably  would. 

Diplomacy  and  Politics 

With  no  visible  breakthrough  in  the  stalemate  on  nu¬ 
clear  arms  talks,  the  Administration  has  been  exploring 
other  security  issues  with  the  Russians  and  says  it  is  will¬ 
ing  to  resume  talks  on  economic  cooperation  that  were 
suspended  in  1979.  At  the  East-West  conference  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  Soviet  negotiators  proposed  a  treaty  barring  the 
use  of  force  as  a  potential  opting.  On  June  4,  President 
Reagan  approved  the  idea  but  linked  it  to  Soviet  accept¬ 
ance  of  measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  military  confronta¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  and  Moscow  balked.  For  a  summit  revolv¬ 
ing  around  that  kind  of  issue,  one  senior  official  said,  “We 
want  a  demonstrated  willingness  by  the  Soviets  to  make 
progress  and  we  haven’t  seen  that  yet.” 

Although  the  President  said  he  would  not  "play  politi¬ 
cal  games  with  this  summit,"  other  officials  say  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  catalyst  for  his  shift  was  domestic  politics. 
For  months  his  political  advisers,  feeling  his  greatest 
vulnerability  this  fall  was  what  they  call  “the  war-peace 
issue,”  have  put  him  on  a  conciliatory  line.  His  general 
approach  has  been  to  strike  a  stance  of  reasonableness 
and  hold  the  Russians  responsible  for  shutting  down  nu¬ 
clear  arms  talks.  Tbe  Baker-Percy  move  threatened  to 
undercut  this  strategy.  It  struck  as  Democratic  leaders 
were  fashioning  a  campaign  that  was  expected  to  zero  in 
on  Mr.  Reagan's  handling  of  arms  control  and  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

Moreover,  Moscow's  latest  appeal  for  talks  to  ban  an¬ 
tisatellite  weapons  found  an  echo  in  the  Senate.  A  solid  bi¬ 
partisan  majority  linked  funds  for  testing  American  anti- 
satellite  weapons  to  a  requirement  that  President  Rea¬ 
gan  make  “a  good  faith  endeavor"  to  start  talks  with  the 
Kremlin  on  this  issue.  Far  more  stunning  for  the  White 
House,  Senate  Democrats  joined  by  IQ  Republicans  came 
within  one  vote  of  t»H*ng  funds  for  the  controversial  MX 
missile.  It  took  Vice  President  Bush  to  break  a  48-to-48  tie 
vote,  a  sign  that  the  MX  may  well  lack  a  Senate  majority 
next  year  if  Democrats  pick  up  seats  this  fall. 

By  raising  the  possibility  of  a  summit  meeting,  the 
President  has  seized  the  initiative  and  stemmed  an  un¬ 
favorable  tide  at  least  temporarily.  By  Friday,  his 
spokesman  was  even  holding  out  the  prospects  for  talks 
with  Moscow  on  curbing  antisatellite  weapons.  Thus  in 
the  short  run,  the  President  has  shifted  the  focus  of  de- 
bate  from  the  substance  and  setbacks  in  the  Reagan 
.  .  record  to  the  tactics  and  prospects  for  the  future.  With 

J  one  stroke,  he  has  moved  to  trump  Walter  F.  Mandate’s 
cafl  for  regular  annual  summit  meetings  and  to  blunt  the 
phargft  that  he  haw  hot  been  serious  cm  arms  control. 

If  no  summit  materializes  from  the  quiet  diplomacy 
-  he  1ms  put  in  motion,  the  President  has  taken  the  political 
rtefc  that  Democrats  will  «mdpmn  his  new  posture  as  a 
pure  political  ploy.  If  there  is  an  early  summit,  he  runs 
the.  risk  that  it  will  produce  an  even  harsher  chill  with 
Moscow,  like  the  Vienna  summit  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
'  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  in  1961.  But  with  his  June  "sur¬ 
prise,”  Mr.  Reagan  has  put  the  ball  in  the  Soviet  court 
and  once  again  shown  the  power  of  an  incumbent  to  alter 
tbe  terms  of  (day,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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25  Years  of  Summitry 

Sept.  1959,  Camp  David. 

Khrushchev  and  Eisenhower. 

Agenda:  Reducing  tensions.  Berlin  silualion. 

Results:  Agreed  to  talk  about  Berlin,  nuclear  energy  in  the 
tuture.  Agreed  on  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges. 
June  1961,  Vienna.  Khrushchev  and  Kennedy. 
Agenda:  Berlin,  war  in  Laos,  nuclear  test  ban. 

Results:  No  progress  made  Berlin  partitioned  two  months 
later 

June  1967,  Glassboro,  N.J.  Kosygin  and  Johnson. 

Agenda;  Arab-lsraeli  war.  Vietnam  war. 

Results:  Cordial  discussions,  bul  no  agreements.  Drafted 
treaty  on  non-dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

May  1972,  Moscow.  Brezhnev  and  Nixon. 

Agenda:  arms  limitation. 

Results:  Start  ol  detente.  SALT  l  and  ABM  treaty  signed 


Victor  Johan 


June  1973,  Washington.  Brezhnev  and  Nixon. 

Agenda:  Continuing  arms  negotiation,  trade  expansion, 
cuftural  and  scientific  cooperation. 

Results:  Accord  on  avoidance  of  nuclear  war  signed 
Cooperative  exchanges  approved. 

June  1974,  Moscow  and  Yalta. 

Brezhnev  and  Nixon. 

Agenda:  Arms  limitation,  cooperative  exchanges. 
Results-  Amended  ABM  treaty,  nuclear  test  ban.  Failed  to 
achieve  limits  on  offensive  arms. 

Nov.  1974,  Vladivostok.  Brezhnev  and  Ford. 
Agenda-  Limitations  on  offensive  weapons 
Results:  Tentative  agreement 
June  1979,  Vienna.  Brezhnev  and  Carter. 

Agenda:  Arms  limitation 
Results.  SALT  II  signed. 


Making  Quick  Work  of  Immigration-Law  Changes 


JRS  though  making  up  for  lost 
time,  the  House  last  week 
took  up  a  broad  immigra¬ 
tion  control  bill  and  moved  briskly 
through  more  than  50  amend¬ 
ments.  By  week’s  end,  the  debate 
still  hadn’t  ended,  but  many  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  measure  had  begun  to 
talk  of  tbe  inevitabiliity  of  pas¬ 
sage.  "Things  don’t  look  very 
good,”  said  Robert  Garcia,  the 
Democrat  from  the  Bronx  who 
beads  the  Hispanic  Caucus. 

He  and  other  critics,  who  argued 
that  the  legislation  would  result  in 
discrimination  against  those 
whose  English  is  imperfect  and 
whose  skin  isn’t  white,  won  an 
early  round.  The  House  knocked 
out  a  sectiori  ordering  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  study  ct  tow  to  create  a  fooL- 


Assoduod  Presa 

proof  identity  system.  Opponents 
contended  that  such  a  system 
would  lead  inevitably  to  a  national 
I.D.  card,  which  is  anathema  to 
civil  libertarians. 

But  the  opponents,  who  were  led 
by  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Democrat 
of  California,  didn't  win  much  else. 
The  House,  in  its  first  immigration 
debate  since  December  1982,  voted 
to  retain  a  provision  that  would 
outlaw  the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens. 

Also  approved  was  a  new  tempo¬ 
rary  foreign  worker  program  that 
would  offer  visas  to  foreign  work¬ 
ers  if  American  growers  ask  for 
their  help. 

The  proposal  was  sponsored  by 
Leon  E.  Panetta,  a  California 
Democrat  whose  district  is  a  large 
user  of  hired  farmhands.  Repre¬ 


sentative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Democrat  of  Texas,  said  tbe  im¬ 
portation  of  farm  workers  —  op¬ 
posed  by  organized  labor,  which 
supports  most  provisions  of  the  bill 
—  “would  even  offend  a  slave 
driver.” 

The  House  also  approved  were 
the  stationing  of  more  guards 
along  tbe  Mexican  border  and  a 
telephone  verification  system  that 
would  allow  employers  to  check  on 
the  validity  of  a  job  applicant's  So¬ 
cial  Security  number. 

Pear  of  a  Backlash 

Through  all  the  frequently 
charged  rhetoric,  the  political  im¬ 
port  of  the  debate  and  the  talk  of  a 
possible  Hispanic  backlash  at  the 
polls  wasn’t  forgotten.  House 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  as¬ 
serted  that  the  measure,  which  the 
three  Democratic  Presidential 
contenders  oppose,  was  “a  Reagan 
bill  more  than  anybody  else’s.” 
President  Reagan  said  at  his  news 
conference  Thursday  night  that 
the  legislation  was  overdue  be¬ 
cause  “the  simple  truth  is,  we’ve 
lost  control  of  our  borders."  Re¬ 
publicans,  he  maintained,' have 
nothing  to  fear  come  November. 

Still  to  be  considered  is  a  hotly 
contested  proposal  for  a  one-time- 
only  amnesty  for  illegal  aliens  who 
can  stow  that  they  have  lived  in 
the  United  States  since  Jan.  1, 
1980.  A  final  vote  cm  the  bill  is 
likely  this  week.  Differences  with 
a  Senate  version  adopted  in  1983 
would  have  to  be  ironed  out  by  a 
conference  committee. 
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The  Russians 
Change  Their 
Tone  but  Not 
Their  Tune 

By  SERGE  SCHMEMANN 

Moscow 

IT  has  been  hard  to  tell  lately  who  is  more  willing  —  or 
perhaps  less  unwilling  —  to  negotiate  and  on  what. 
Last  week,  it  seemed  that  President  Reagan  had 
seized  the  high  ground  with  the  summit  issue  while 
Konstantin  U.  Chernenko  had  scored  a  telling  blow  by 
choosing  space  weapons,  an  issue  with  popular  appeal  on 
which  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  reluctant  to  negotiate. 

The  Soviet  response  to  the  call  for  a  summit  meeting 
was  ambiguous.  Leonid  M.  Zamyatin,  the  Kremlin's 
spokesman,  told  a  news  conference  that  Moscow  favored 
such  a  meeting  in  principle,  but  that  the  issues  would 
have  to  be  thoroughly  worked  out.  That  has  been  tbe 
Soviet  position  up  to  now.  What  was  noteworthy  in  Mr. 
Zamyatin's  response  was  the  absence  of  the  stridency  he 
usually  injects  into  matters  touching  on  Mr.  Reagan. 

It  seemed  most  likely  that  the  Russians  had  decided 
against  giving  the  appearance  of  intransigence  on  a  sum¬ 
mit  meeting,  but  had  set  enough  conditions  to  ensure  that 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  one  before  the  Presidential 
elections.  More  broadly,  it  remained  unclear  whether 
there  was  any  substance  to  the  political  maneuvering  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Moscow,  or  whether  it  was  no 
more  than  what  one  diplomat  described  as  two  tarantulas 
in  a  jar  trying  to  feel  each  other  out.  Diplomats  in  Mos¬ 
cow  reported  no  substantive  contacts  toward  any  summit 
or  formal  discussions,  and  no  sign  that  the  Russians  were 
prepared  to  abandon  their  stance  of  injured  anger  any 
time  soon.  The  main  discemable  policy  has  been  to  let  the 
Soviet  anger  with  Mr.  Reagan  be  known  far  and  wide. 

The  problem  in  reading  Moscow  often  is  to  determine 
to  what  degree  a  propaganda  campaign  is  real  or  feigned. 
If  the  anger  is  ritual,  then  the  question  is,  how  easy  is  it 
for  the  leaders  to  reverse  months  or  years  of  propaganda 
claims?  Much  of  the  current  deadlock  can  be  traced  to 
propaganda  that  developed  a  life  of  its  own.  Moscow  ex¬ 
pended  so  much  talk  and  energy  in  trying  to  block  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  new  American  missiles  in  Europe  that  in  the 
end  the  weapons  assumed  a  political  dimension  far  be¬ 
yond  their  military  significance.  When  the  missile  de¬ 
ployment  actually  began  last  fall,  the  Russians  were  sad¬ 
dled  with  the  need  to  substantiate  their  own  prophecies  of 
doom.  To  return  now  to  the  Geneva  talks  would  mean  not- 
only  swallowing  years  of  alarmist  talk  but  also  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  vindicate  Mr.  Reagan's  policies  and  give  him  an 
enormous  political  boost.  But  to  continue  evading  negoti¬ 
ations  would  mean  to  lose  ground  on  the  public  opinion  . 
front,  and  to  lose  a  chance  to  at  least  limit  deployment  of 
’the  new  American  arms  and  revive  d6tente. 

Gromyko  In  Control 

It  is  not  an  easy  choice.  Many  diplomats  believe  that 
the  Kremlin  has  thrown  up  a  screen  of  anger  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  least  in  part  to  gain  time  while  searching  for  a  new 
course.  One  long-term  course  is  to  strengthen  economic 
cooperation  within  the  Soviet  bloc  and  lessen  dependence 
on  the  West.  This  was  the  goal  of  last  week’s  meeting  of 
the  10-nation  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance, 
known  as  Comecon.  A  communique  indicated  that  Mos¬ 
cow  had  made  some  gains  in  obtaining  better  integration 
of  the  Communist  economies.  There  were  pledges  to 
coordinate  economic  planning,  cooperate  in  technologi¬ 
cal  research,  and  produce  high-technology  goods,  some¬ 
thing  the  Soviet  Union  badly  needs.  An  accompanying 
political  statement  attacked  the  West  for  trying  to 
weaken  the  Soviet  bloc  by  pressure  tactics  such  as  block¬ 
ing  trade  credits  and  denying  technology. 

The  notion  is  often  pushed  in  Washington  that  the 
Soviet  display  of  hostility  masks  a  Kremlin  in  disarray, 
that  the  glowering  fa  fade  conceals  a  divided  leadership. 
There  is  indeed  considerable  evidence  that  Mr.  Cher¬ 
nenko  is  not  fully  the  master  and  that  Impatient  disdples 
of  the  late  Yuri  V.  Andropov  have  not  been  brought  to 
heel.  But  on  foreign  policy,  all  the  evidence  indicates  that 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  is  in  full  and  sole 
control,  having  consolidated  his  hold  when  Mr.  Andropov 
fell  ill  soon  after  coming  to  power.  And  when  Mr.  Andro¬ 
pov  died,  the  most  widely  held  theory  is  that  Mr. 
Gromyko  supported  Mr.  Chernenko  as  successor  on  the 
understanding  that  his  own  power  would  be  left  intact. 

Mr.  Gromyko's  anger  is  probably  not  feigned,  at 
least  not  entirely.  He  has  never  been  known  for  a  light 
disposition,  and  he  had  his  diplomatic  schooling  at  the 
height  of  the  cold  war.  Leaders  of  his  generation  equate 
prestige  with  power,  and  in  detente  they  apparently 
thought  they  had  achieved  the  recognition  and  status  that 
Soviet  might  deserved. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  talk  of  “evil  empires’’  and  crusades 
against  Communism  were  not  what  Mr.  Gromyko 
thought  he  should  be  hearing  from  the  leader  of  the  other 
superpower.  And  as  a  veteran  of  27  years  as  Foreign 
Minister,  he  undoubtedly  felt  badly  slighted  when  told  his 
official  plane  would  not  be  allowed  the  use  of  civil  air¬ 
fields  near  the  United  Nations  last  fall  because  of  the 
furor  over  the  downed  Korean  jetliner.  He  chose  not  to  go 
at  all. 

But  Mr.  Gromyko  is  also  a  realistic  man.  He  has  been 
known  to  throw  a  temper  tantrum  on  cue,  and  also  to  sit 
poker-faced  when  many  other  men  would  explode  in  an¬ 
ger.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  would  continue  pouting  if  it  be¬ 
came  obvious  that  this  course  was  costing  heavily  in  West 
European  public  opinion,  or  if  he  became  convinced  that 
Mr.  Reagan  could  not  be  dislodged  from  office.  If  this  Is 
so,  the  current  contest  to  demonstrate  who  is  more  ready 
to  negotiate  might  give  Mr.  Gromyko  a  mechanism  for 
maneuvering  the  Kremlin  out  of  its  tight  political  comer. 
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Last  Week’s  Space  Test  Aside,  ‘Star  Wars’ 

Congress  Moves  to  Get  '  W|§^S|j 
Hands  on  Arms  Control  BflBiH 


Duarte  Shows 
His  Style  in 
El  Salvador 

Shortly  before  Jos£  Napoletin 
Duarte  became  President  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador  this  month,  his  predecessor, 
Alvaro  Magana,  transferred  and 
neutralized  some  army  officers  sus¬ 
pected  of  conniving  with  death 
squads.  Last  week,  the  Duarte  Gov¬ 
ernment  followed  up,  disbanding  the 
100-man  treasury  police  intelligence 
unit,  which  has  been  accused  of 
providing  information  to  the  death 
squads.  Two  of  its  members  have 
been  detained  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  a  businessman. 

In  another  indication  of  the  Duarte 
style,  church  officials  said  improved 
relations  with  the  authorities  had 
enabled  the  church  to  arrange  a  pris¬ 
oner  exchange  with  leftist  guerrillas. 
Dr.  Eduardo  Vides  Casanova, 
brother  of  the  Defense  Minister,  was 
released  in  exchange  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  number  of  Government-held 
political  prisoners. 

Meanwhile,  the  wounded  Nicara¬ 
guan  insurgent  leader,  Eden  Pastora 
Gomez,  said  from  a  clinic  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  that  he  would  “return  to  the 
mountains”  to  fight,  even  if  the 
United  States  withholds  support.  He 
again  rejected  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  pressure  to  join  forces  with 
Honduras-based  rebels  who  he  says 
served  the  ousted  Nicaraguan  dicta¬ 
torship  of  Anastasio  Somoza  De- 
bayle.  Costa  Rican  authorities  have 
been  unable  to  find  the  man  posing 
as  a  Dutch  journalist  whom  they  sus¬ 
pect  of  setting  the  bomb  that  injured 
Mr.  Pastora  during  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  May  30. 

In  Washington,  House  members 
stuck  by  their  refusal  to  approve  the 
the  Reagan  Administration’s  re¬ 
quest  for  S21  million  more  this  year 
for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels.  The 
House  Intelligence  Committee  said 
the  C.LA.  had  exceeded  a  Congres¬ 
sional  ceiling  on  aid  to  the  insurgents 
by  nearly  $1  million. 

The  Senate  Intelligence  Commit¬ 
tee,  however,  approved  $28  million 
for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  for  next 
year.  At  the  same  time,  Mexico  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  been  asked  to  play  a 
role  in  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  but  a  State  De¬ 
partment  official  said  the  role  would 
not  be  that  of  a  direct  participant. 
The  talks  began  two  weeks  ago  with 
a  visit  to  Managua  by  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz. 


A  New  Chapter 
In  the  Gulf  War 

More  than  900  civilians  were  killed 
or  wounded  this  month  before  Iran 
and  Iraq  agreed  to  stop  attacking 
each  other's  cities  from  the  air. 
Heeding  an  appeal  from  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General,  Javier 
Pfcrez  de  Cuellar,  they  agreed  for  the 
first  time  to  moderate  their  tactics. 

But  both  sides  insisted  the  war 
would  not  stop.  “Your  best  friend  is 
your  gun,”  President  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein  told  his  Iraqi  troops.  And  Iran 
called  up  demobilized  soldiers  who 
had  already  served  their  hitch. 
Hojatolislam  Hashemi  Rafsanjani, 
the  Speaker  of  Parliament,  reiter¬ 
ated  Teheran’s  hostility  to  Mr.  Hus¬ 
sein,  “a  war  criminal  who  must  be 
tried  and  punished.” 

The  war  zone  spread  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Persian  Gulf  where  a 
plane,  presumably  Iranian,  attacked 
a  Kuwaiti  supertanker.  Earlier 
strikes  against  36  ships  by  Iraq  and 
five  attributed  to  Iran  were  confined 
to  the  upper  Gulf.  In  last  Sunday’s  at¬ 
tack,  no  one  was  hurt  aboard  the 
Kuwaiti  ship  Kazimah;  damage  was 
light.  But  the  extension  had  the  pre¬ 
dictable  effect  of  sharply  raising 
shipping  insurance  rates  in  the  lower 
Gulf.  Mr.  Rafsanjani  offered  to  halt 
attacks  on  Gulf  shipping  if  Iraq  also 
did  so.  But  the  offer  was  rejected 
yesterday  on  the  ground  it  did  not 
guarantee  the  safety  of  Iraq's  ports 
and  ships. 

Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia  and  their 
partners  in  the  Gulf  Cooperation 


Council  agreed  on  joint  action  to  pro¬ 
tect  oil  exports.  Reports  from  Qatar, 
another  member,  said  the  group’s 
defense  ministers  might  establish  a 
shipping  lane  close  to  shore  pro¬ 
tected  by  naval  and  air  patrols  and 
land-based  weapons.  Bahrein,  Oman 
%and  United  Arab  Emirates  are  the 
other  Council  members. 

Polish  Dissidents 
Getting  a  Trial 

Four  of  Poland’s  best-known  dissi¬ 
dents,  imprisoned  after  the  martial 
law  crackdown  in  December  1981, 
were  told  last  week  they  would  be  put 
on  trial  for  sedition  next  month.  They 
toe*  it  as  a  victory. 

The  Communist  Government’s  ap¬ 
parently  reluctant  decision  to  start 
judicial  proceedings  July  13‘  came 
after  efforts  to  persuade  the  dissi¬ 
dents  to  go  abroad  had  failed  and  one 
of  them,  the  historian  Jacek  Kuron,  ’ 
had  gone  on  a  hunger  strike  demand¬ 
ing  freedom  or  his  day  in  court.  Mr. 
Kuron  and  the  others,  Adam  Mich- 
nik.  Henry*  Wujec  and  Zbigniew 
Romaszewski,  gave  Solidarity  intel¬ 
lectual  support  through  a  group  they 
called  KOR.  Seven  Solidarity  leaders 
are  also  in  prison  but  no  date  has 
been  announced  for  a  trial.  An  eighth 
leader,  Bogdan  Lis,  No.  2  in  the  un¬ 
derground,  was  arrested  last  week. 

The  authorities  have  appeared 
anxious  to  avoid  trials  for  fear  of 
arousing  the  anger  of  Polish  work¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  strongly  resent 
the  suppression  of  the  Soviet  Bloc’s 
first  free  trade  union.  An  indication 
of  how  strongly  Communist  leaders 
may  feel  about  the  danger  of  Soli¬ 
darity  was  suggested  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  by  an  Italian  prosecutor  that  the 
Bulgarian  secret  service  had  organ¬ 
ized  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Pope 
John  Paul  II  in  1981  because  of  his 
support  for  Solidarity. 

Announcing  the  trial  now  may  give 
Polish  officials  time  to  plea  bargain 
and  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
prosecution.  The  KOR  and  Solidarity 
dissidents  evidently  had  rejected  of¬ 
fers  of  exile  for  six  months  to  a  year, 
and  freedom  conditioned  on  their  re¬ 
fraining  from  political  activity  from 
six  months  to  two  years. 

A  Debate  With 
Words  and  Guns 

Lebanon’s  national  unity  Govern¬ 
ment  got  a  vote  of  confidence  and  a 
few  special  powers  from  Parliament 
last  week  as  intensified  fighting 
killed  more  than  100  people  in  the 
streets  of  Beirut. 

The  battles,  some  of  the  worst  in 
nine  years  of  off-and-on  civil  war,  ap¬ 
peared  to  reflect  the  divisions  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  seven-week-old 
Cabinet  of  Moslem  Prime  Minister 
Rashid  Kara  mi.  While  Christians 
and  Moslems  traded  artillery  fire, 
Mr.  Kara  mi’s  plans  to  give  Moslem 
and  Druse  factions  more  say  in  the 
army  and  the  administration  came 
under  attack  from  Christians,  in¬ 
cluding  President  Amin  Gemayel, 
reluctant  to  relinquish  their  pre¬ 
dominance.  Mr.  Kara  mi  got  some 
decree-making  powers  for  nine 
months  to  try  to  establish  a  basis  for 
peaceful  coexistence,  but  it  was  un¬ 
certain  whether  his  four  Moslem  and 
four  Christian  ministers  would  stay 
together  that  long.  He  was  empow¬ 
ered  to  revise  or  rescind  decrees  that 
concentrated  military  and  security 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
army  commander. 

The  violence  was  witnessed  by  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General, 
Javier  PSrez  de  Cuellar,  who  was 
touring  the  Middle  East  to  discuss 
peace  options:  He  rejected  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  Israel  that  5,700  United  Na¬ 
tions  peacekeeping  troops  serve  as  a 
buffer  between  Syrian  and  Israeli 
forces  in  eastern  Lebanon.  "The 
U.N.  is  against  anything  which 
would  signify  directly  or  indirectly 
the  division  of  Lebanon,”  he  said. 
Later,  fighting  broke  out  briefly  be¬ 
tween  Syrian  and  Israeli  troops. 

Henry  Girriger, 
Milt  Freudenbeim 
and  Richard  Levine 


Verbatim:  Challenging  the  C.I.A. 

‘The  whole  picture  that  the  Administration  has  presented 
of  Salvadoran  insurgent  operations  being  planned,  directed ' 
and  supplied  from  Nicaragua  is  simply  not  true.  There  has 
not  been  a  successful  interdiction,  or  a  verified  report,  of  arms 
moving  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador  since  April  1981. 

The  Administration  and  the  C  J.  A.  have  systematically 
misrepresented  Nicaraguan  involvement  in  the  supply  of 
arms  to  Salvadoran  guerrillas  to  justify  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  Nicaraguan  Government 

It’s  hard  to  believe,  if  we  know  so  much  about  all  these 
shipments,  that  we  haven’t  been  able  to  capture  one  plane ior 
boat  It’s  even  hard  to  believe  that  in  the  last  two  years  one  of 
the  planes  hasn’t  crashed  or  one  crate  of  guns  hasn’t  been 
dropped  mistakenly  into  a  tree.’ 

David  C.MacMchaelp 

a  former  Central  Intelligence  Agency  analyst,  challenging  the 
Administration ‘s  policy  in  Central  America. 


By  WAYNE  BIDDLE 

WASHINGTON  —  Technology  and  politics  are 
the  two  driving  forces  of  weapons  invention,  but 
they  do  not  always  {Nish  in  the  same  direction. 
Last  week  they  seemed  to  jerk  around  the  com¬ 
pass  at  cross-purposes. 

The  Army's  announcement  of  a  successful  fir¬ 
ing  along  the  Pacific  missile  test  range  of  a  new 
interceptor  able  to  destroy  enemy  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  in  space  brought  President  Reagan’s  “Star 
Wars”  vision  a  touch  closer.  But  as  Congress  con¬ 
tinued  to  slog  through  the  Pentagon  budget  au¬ 
thorization  for  1985,  the  realities  of  weapons 
development  fueled  a  bipartisan  desire  to  wrap 
arms  control  restrictions  around  Mr.  Reagan's 
military  buildup.  “It  was  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  weeks  we’ve  had  for  arms  control  since  I’ve 
been  in  the  Senate,”  said  Larry  Pressler,  Repub¬ 
lican  of  South  Dakota.  "It  started  with  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  test  pnri  climaxed  with  the  White 
House  announcement  that  the  President  may 
propose  a  treaty  on  antisatellite  weapons  with 
the  Soviets.” 

From  an  engineering  standpoint,  the  Army  test 
hardly  represented  a  giant  leap  forward  for  the 
futuristic  plan  to  build  a  space-based  defense  net¬ 
work,  though  it  dramatized  early  progress  in  a 
few  technical  fields.  "It  demonstrated  some  ma¬ 
ture  technology,”  said  Ashton  B.  Carter,  a  for¬ 
mer  Defense  Department  analyst  now  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  “But  it 
doesn ’t  mean  you  ha  vie  a  system  worth  buying. ' ' 

According  to  an  official  at  the  Army's  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Command  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
the  new  interceptor  missile  built  by  the  Lockheed 
Corporation  was  actually  an  old  Minuteman 
ICBM  carrying  a  homing  device  in  its  third  stage 
instead  of  a  nuclear  bomb.  (The  device  is  thought 
to  he  similar  to  one  used  in  the  Air  Force's  antisa¬ 
tellite  rocket,  which  zeroes  in  on  the  faint  heat 
emitted  by  satellites  in  low  orbit.)  After  finding 
its  target,  the  interceptor  unfolded  a  metal 
screen  about  15  feet  in  diameter  that  smashed  the 
warhead  like  a  flyswatter.  The  test  was  said  to  be 
the  last  in  a  series  of  four  that  began  in  February 
1983,-  the  first  three  interceptors  failed  to  hit  the 
warheads  they  were  aimed  at. 


The  program,  begun  in  1978  and  costing  about 
$300  million,  will  be  followed  by  a  project  called 
ERIS  (for  ExoatmoGpheric  Reentry-vehicle  In¬ 
terceptor  Subsystem),  which  will  develop  a  new 
booster  to  replace  the  surplus  Minutemen.  Last 
month,  the  Pentagon  awarded  $500,000  each  to 
four  aerospace  companies  to  begin  design  work. 

Regardless  of  whether  more  exotic  devices 
such  as  lasers  or  atomic  particle  beams  are  ever 
built,  let  alone  placed  in  space  to  shoot  down 
Soviet  ICBM's,  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  the  Pentagon  will  continue  to  pursue  conven¬ 
tional  antimissile  weapons.  Funding  for  the  Ar¬ 
my’s  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  program,  in  fact, 
makes  up  52  percent  of  the  $991  million  Star  Wars 
budget  for  1984,  according  to  a  study  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Budget  Office.  Congress  will  probably 
approve  $12.8  million  in  the  1985  budget  request 
to  begin  constructing  a  missile  base  in  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands  for  testing  devices  to  discriminate 
between  real  warheads  and  decoys.  These  sen¬ 
sors  would  presumably  be  launched  after  detec¬ 
tion  of  an  attack,  then  used  to  help  guide  the  in¬ 
terceptors. 

Not  that  Congress  has  so  far  shown  much  de¬ 
sire  to  cut  deeply  into  the  President's  budget  for 
space  weaponry  or.  for  that  matter,  any  other 
arms  category.  The  House  of  Representatives 
voted  last  month  to  shave  only  $400  million  from 
his  $1.8  billion  Star  Wars  request  for  1985.  The 
Senate  last  week  refused  to  cut  more  than  $150 
million.  But  debate  in  both  chambers  has  re¬ 
vealed  a  strong  inclination  to  make  weapons  fi¬ 
nancing  contingent  on  arms  control  progress. 
When  the  House  reduced  the  President's  request 
for  40  MX  missiles  to  15,  it  called  for  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  Congress  next  April  to  release  the 
money.  The  Senate  came  close  last  week  to 
delaying  its  recommendation  for  production  of  21 
M X's,  pending  a  review  of  the  plan  to  build  a 
smaller  single-warhead  missile,  dubbed  Midget- 
man,  that  is  perceived  as  offering  more  stability 
to  the  strategic  balance  than  MX. 

As  for  antisatellite  weapons,  the  House  prohib¬ 
ited  testing  unless  the  President  certifies  that  the 
Russians  have  conducted  similar  tests;  the  Sen¬ 
ate  also  approved  a  restriction,  though  it  was 
much  weaker. 

The  House  and  Senate  will  have  to  iron  out 
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An  interceptor  missile  lifting  off  from  Meek  is- 
land  in  the  Kwajaleln  Islands  last  week. _ . 

their  differences  later  this  year,  with  arms  con¬ 
trol  issues  bound  to  create  much  more  contention 
than  dollar  figures.  For  weapons  procurement, 
research  and  development,  and  operations  and 
maintenance,  the  House  and  Senate  authoriza¬ 
tion  bills  for  1985  are  only  about  $6  billion  apart — 
a  trivial  sum  in  the  astronomical  arithmetic  of 
military  spending/ 

The  comments  of  a.senior  White  House  official 
a  day  after  Mr.  Reagan’s  news  conference 
seemttl  to  reflect  a  nascent  recognition  that,  al¬ 
though  there  is  still  a  Capitol  Hill  consensus  for 
significant  rises  in  military  spending, the  buildup 
itself  is  breathing  life  into  arms  control.  Regard¬ 
ing  treaty  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  to  limit 
antisatellite  weapons,  which  the  President  de¬ 
clared  in  March  was  not  “in  the  overall  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies/*  the  official 
said:  “The  door  is  open.  We  do  want  to  make  an 
honest  effort  to  control  antisatellite  weapons  if 
there  is  a  way  to  do  so.  Within  weeks  or  months, 
we  might  have  something  to  put  forward.”  • .  . 


Strategy  Will  Be  Tested  in  Cartagena  This  Week 

Can  IMF  ‘Divide  and  Conquer  Debtors?. 


International  signals  Financial  indicators  of  three  debtor  countries 
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By  ROBERT  A.  BENNETT 

Foreign  Ministers  and  Finance  Ministers  from 
seven  hard-pressed  Latin  American  countries 
will  meet  this  week  in  the  Colombian  resort  city 
of  Cartagena,  ostensibly  to  discuss  questions 
such  as  high  interest  rates  and  trade  restrictions. 
But  the  real  substance  of  the  conference  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  place  in  less  formal  get-togethers, 
where  theme  may  be  a  shootout  of  sorts  between 
the  countries  that  have  been  cooperating  with  the 
international  banking  community  and  those  that 
have  been  defying  it. 

The  reactions  at  Cartagena  should  be  the  first 
test  of  the  new  ' “divide  and  conquer”  tactics 
adopted  by  major  American,  West  European  and 
Japanese  banks  to  cope  with  the  $350  billion  owed 
by  Latin  American,  debtors. 

The  banks’  strategy  Is  to  reward  cooperative 
countries  with  lower  interest  rates  and  easier 
repayment  terms  while  standing  firm  against  re¬ 
calcitrant  governments. 

Of  the  countries  expected  at  the  meeting,  Mexi¬ 
co,  Brazil  and  Peru  have  sacrificed  heavily  to 
repay  the  banks.  Having  accepted  stiff  austerity 
programs  proposed  by  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund,  the  three  plunged  their  economies 
into  severe  recessions.  The  result  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  imports  and  a  surge  in  exports,  which 
produced  the  foreign  exchange  needed  to  pay  the 
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banks  and  to  help  restore  their  national  credit 
ratings.  On  the  other  side,  Argentina  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  have  been  holding  out  against  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund’s  austerity  requirements, 
which  ordinarily  must  be  accepted  before  com¬ 
mercial  banks  will  resume  lending  to  a  country  in 
trouble.  Although  they  have  the  necessary  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  the  Argentines  and  Venezuelans 
have  fallen  far  behind  in  their  payments.  The 
host  country,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  which  re¬ 
cently  announced  it  is  unable  to  pay  its  debts,  are 
the  others  expected  at  Cartagena. 

Stirring  Resentment 

The  division  reflects  the  growing  politicization 
of  the  debt  crisis.  “The  populations  of  the  third 
world  have  been  subsidizing  the  finances  of  the 
Western  countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  ” 
Juan  Manuel  CasteUa,  Argentina’s  Minister  of 
Labor,  argued  last  week.  Heady  rhetoric  of  this 
type  has  aroused  political  resentment  throughout 
Latin  America,  notably  In  Mexico  and  Brazil 
making  it  hard  for  them  to  defend  their  coopera¬ 
tive  policies. 

The  conflict  grew  more  intense  late  last  week. 
The  Reagan  Administration,  increasing  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  Argentina,  said  it  would  not  renew  its 
guarantee  of  a  $300  million  loan  to  Argentina 
from  Mexico,  Brazil,  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
Thus,  Argentina  will  have  to  repay  the  loan  with 
exports  to  those  countries  of  Argentine  goods 
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Move  Against  Sikhs  Was  a  Major  New  Bloody  Showdown 


Indian  Zealots  Test  the 
Limits  of  Democracy 


By  WILLIAM  K.  STEVENS 

AMRITSAR,  India  —  All  eround  were  the  signs  of 
Wiling  and  destruction  —  bullet-pocked  walls  and  para¬ 
pets,  minarets  with  their  tops  sheared  away,  marble  es¬ 
planades  still  wet  from  hosing  to  remove  the  blood.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pool  of  Nectar  of  Immortality,  the 
Golden  Temple  of  the  Sikh  religion  shimmered  un¬ 
scathed,  a  survivor  of  the  army  raid  on  Sikh  terrorists 
and  a  symbol  of  continuity. 

For  centuries,  Punjab  has  been  a  cauldron  holding  a 
mixture  of  vitality  and  violence.  Living  on  the  historic  in¬ 
vasion  routeimo  the  Indian  subcontinent,  Punjabis  were 
uprooted,  killed,  raped  and  conquered.  But,  like  the 
Golden  Temple  of  Amritsar  this  time,  they  have  survived 
resiliency.  Even  after  the  savage  communal  killing  that 
followed  the  partition  of  Punjab  between  India  and  Paki¬ 
stan  in  1947  —  when  at  least  250,000  Indians,  including 
many  Punjabis,  were  butchered  —  Hindus  and  Sikhs  re¬ 
covered  to  build  Punjab  into-  India's  most  prosperous 
state. 

Now  it  has  again  passed  through  an  ordeal  of  bloody 
terror,  the  climax  of  16  months  of  political  and  communal 
violence  in  India  that  started  with  the  carnage  in  Assam 
in  February  1983  and  included  last  month's  Moslem- 
Hindu  rioting  in  Bombay. 

Two  weeks  ago,  after  months  of  inaction  while  Sikh 
terrorists  reportedly  killed  nearly  600  people,  mainly  In 
Punjab,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  sent  in  the  army. 
The  Government  says  the  terrorists  were  on  the  verge  of 
launching  a  full-scale  insurgency  aimed  at  creating  an  in¬ 
dependent  Sikh  state  between  India  and  Pakistan.  Then 
came  the  clamping  of  virtual  martial  law  on  the  Punjab ; 
the  raid  an  the  Golden  Temple  on  June  6,  in  which  terror¬ 
ist  leaders  died,  and  the  mutiny  by  Sikh  soldiers  that  was 
part  of  a  wider  protest  against  the  raid  by  many  Sikhs. 

The  Government  says  576  people  died  in  the  assault, 
including  84  soldiers.  But  persistent,  although  uncon¬ 
firmed,  reports  put  the  number  killed  at  more  than  1,000. 
Officials  said  more  chan  3,000  suspected  “extremists'1 
have  been  arrested  in  Amritsar  and  in  the  countryside. 
Some  army  sources  say  that  3,000  more  may  still  be  at 
large. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  has  often  blamed  a  vague  and  unspeci¬ 
fied  “foreign  hand1'  for  India’s  violence,  and  other  high 
Government  officials  last  week  pointed  to  Pakistan.  But 
in  private,  the  Prime  Minister  says  that  eruptions  like 
those  is  Bombay  and  Punjab  are  inevitable  in  a  country 
with  as  many  people  and  passionately  held  beliefs  as 
India.  With  considerable  support  from  sociologists,  she 
argues  that  democracy  and  increasing  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  raised  aspirations,  increasing  competition 
and  conflict.  It  is  better,  she  argues,  to  let  off  steam  in 
relatively  small  explosions  at  widely  separated  times 
and  places  than  to  keep  the  lid  cm  with  autocratic  repres¬ 
sion  and  risk  a  big  explosion  that  could  bring  down  the  en¬ 
tire  house. 

Nevertheless,  the  intensity  and  frequency  of  political 
violence  has  clearly  increased  during  thei980‘s,*&n  ana-  - 
lyst  who  recently  returned  to  India  after  a  10-year  ab- 
sence  observed.  Apart  from  the  human  misery  and  con¬ 
siderable  economic  damage  to  Punjab,  the  latest  vio¬ 
lence  has  exposed  weaknesses  and  darker  aspects  of  In¬ 
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vantage  —  student  activists  Jn 

Assam,  Htndu-Maratha  chau-  jfl»  ggl 

vinists  in  Bombay  and  Sikh 
politicians  in  Punjab.  India  has  Hggjpra 
been  hard  put  to  deal  with  such 
challenges  —  and  to  prevent  l&aSlffr 
the  resulting  bloodshed,  terror 
and  economic  ruin  —  without  “y? 

-  resorting  to  actions  that  smack  \ 

of  police-state  methods.  P' 

In  Punjab,  virtually  all 
civil  liberties  have  been  at  ^ 
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pie,  the  official  death  count,  or  .  ”  f  § 

whether  the  thousands  of  ex-  ill  •  is 

tremists  the  army  says  are  still 
at  large  are  really  terrorists.  ;  ;i  ' 

Finally,  the  democratic  re-  j/m  ~  ■§ 

quirement  for  consensus  evi-  , 
dently  played  a  pan  in  the  long  a  Jgg***-  ■' 

delay  in  dealing  with'  Punjab,  %  •' 

until  more  massive  force  be-  ■ 
came  necessary.  Mrs.  Gandhi 

had  to  take  care  not  to  set  off  a  Armed  Sikh  at  the  Gol 
rebellion  among  India’s  14  mil-  m  Jime  6  by  j^an  m 

lion  Sikhs,  by  raiding  the  - 

Golden  Temple.  Yet  she  also 
had  to  accommodate  the  overwhelming  Hindu  majority 
that  was  showing  signs  of  extreme  impatience.  With  an 
election  expected  later  this  year,  she  had  to  move.  So  far, 
her*  Draconian  measures  seem  to  have  found  general 
favor  among  the  Hindus. 

But  Sikhs,  not  surprisingly,  have  reacted  angrily. 
The  rebellion  in  the  army  was  the  most  serious  and  dra¬ 
matic  example,  and  there  were  other  violent  protests,  in¬ 
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Armed  Sikh  at  the  Golden  Temple  In  Amritsar  several  days  before  It  was  attacked 
on  June  6  by  Indian  troops. 


eluding  the  murder  yesterday  in  Punjab  of  a  leader  of 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  Congress  Party. 

Calm  seemed  to  return  after  a  few  days,  but  it  was 
unclear  wfiat  seeds  of  bitterness  and  possible  conflict 
may  have  been  sown  among  Sikhs  at  large. 

“It  is  the  worst  mistake  she  ever  made,”  an  educat¬ 
ed,  middle-class  Sikh  who  is  not  remotely  a  militant,  said 
of  Mrs.  Gandhi’s  action.  “She'll  never  live  it  down.” 


Moscow  May  Try  to  Bring  the  Italian  Communists  Into  the  Fold 


Enrico  Berlinguer  and 
His  Cult  of  Personality 


GuaiBft-LlalsQB/Bdautfo  Faraaciul 

A  supporter  gestures  farewell  to  Enrico  Berlinguer  at  a  fmeral  ceremony  in 
Rome  hut  week. 


By  PAUL  HOFMANN 

ROME — The  death  last  week  of  Enrico  Ber¬ 
linguer,  the  Italian  Communist  leader,  brought 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mourners  to  Rome 
for  a  display  that  helped  explain  why  his  party 
is  the  second  most  powerful  in  Italy  and  the 
biggest  Marxist  force  in  the  West.  When  he 
was  stricken  by  a  brain  hemorrhage,  Mr.  Ber¬ 
linguer  was  campaigning  hard  to  insure  a  good 
showing  for  the  party  in  elections  today  for  the 
European  Parliament.  That  wish  seems  likely 
to  come  true. 

But  the  main  issue  now  is  not  how  many 
deputies  the  Communists  will  send  to  the  inef¬ 
fectual  parliament  in  Strasbourg  but  rather 
what  kind  of  a  force  the  party  will  be  after  Ber¬ 
linguer.  Will  it  continue  his  line  of  circumspect 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  return 
to  following  the  Kremlin’s  line? 

Mr.  Berlinguer  was  the  first  high-ranking 
Communist  in  Europe  to  concede  publicly  he 
was  feeling  “more  secure”  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance  than  outside.  He  also 
caused  a  stir  by  declaring,  after  the  military 
takeover  in  Poland,  that  the  societies  of  East¬ 
ern  Europe  had  lost  the  “thrust”  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Revolution  —  in  other  words,  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  taken  as  models.  He  had  prece¬ 
dents.  His  best-known  predecessor,  Paimiro 
Togliatti,  talked  of  an  Italian  road  to  socialism 
in  1956,  after  Soviet  leader  Nikita  Khrushchev 
denounced  Stalinism  and  the  Italian  party 
started  losing  members. 

To  the  Kremlin,  Mr.  Berlinguer’s  brand  of 
Eurocommunism  was  dangerous  heresy  that 
might  spread  elsewhere  in  the  family  of  Com¬ 
munist  parties.  The  Spanish  Communists  tried 
it  for  a  time  until  they  split  and  the  powerful 
French  party  has  flirted  with  it  on  occasion. 
Mr.  Berlinguer  also  made  the  Russians  wince 
when  he  played  his  “China  card”  by  visiting 
Peking  twice  in  the  last  few  years.  However, 
Mr.  Berlinguer,  like  Togliatti,  prudently 
avoided  an  open  break  with  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship.  And  Moscow  avoided  a  tough  stand  to¬ 
ward  a  party  that  consistently  gets  the  vote  of 
one  Italian  in  three.  The  Kremlin  indicated  the 
importance  of  the  ideological  and  political 
stakes  in  Mr.  Berlinguer’s  succession  by  send¬ 
ing  its  presumed  No.  2  man,  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev.  to  Rome  for  the  funeral. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  presumably  wanted  to  gauge 
the  mood  in  the  Italian  Communist  leadership 
and  assess  the  chances  of  a  change  to  a  pro- 
Soviet  stance.  The  Soviet  delegation  did  not 
publicly  mingle  with  the  Chinese  group,  led  by 
Prime  Minister  Zhao  Ziyang.  There  were  also 
the  French  Communist  chief,  Georges  Mar- 
chais,  and  representatives  from  many  other 
Communist  parties,  who  all  appeared  anxious 
to  offer  advice  to  their  Italian  comrades. 


New  Soviet  pressure  on  the  Italians  to  line  up 
cannot  be  ruled  out.  Mr.  Berlinguer  was  faced 
last  year  with  an  attempt  at  a  pro-Moscow  re¬ 
volt  in  his  party,  but  managed  to  crush  it  with 
the  help  of  an  uneasy  coalition  of  factions 
within  the  Italian  Communist  leadership.  The 
opposition  to  Mr.  Berlinguer  was  led  by  a 
Stalinist  diehard,  Armando  Cossutta.  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  possibly  15  percent  of  the  rank  and 
file.  Moscow  covertly  aided  the  rebels.  Mr. 
Cossutta  is  today  isolated  within  his  party’s  ap¬ 
paratus.  but  he  may  be  egged  on  to  try  again. 

For  the  moment  the  Communist  leaders  ap¬ 
pear  determined  to  prevent  a  party  split,  and 
may  agree  on  some  formula  for  collective 
leadership  by  diluting  the  powers  that  Mr.  Ber¬ 
linguer  wielded.  No  outstanding  candidate  to 
replace  him  has  as  yet  emerged  from  the  33- 
member  party  Directorate.  In  death  Mr.  Ber¬ 
linguer  generated  so  much  popular  excitement 
and  fervor  that  his  followers  may  be  strength¬ 
ened  to  withstand  new  pressure  by  Moscow . 

Marxist  ReconciBatiosi? 

The  principal  division  in  the  Directorate  is 
between  those  who  want  to  continue  Mr.  Ber- 
linguer’s  policies  without  any  adjustment,  and 
a  group  seeking  to  renew  collaboration  with 
the  Socialists.  The  Communists  and  Socialists 
were  close  allies  for  30  years  after  World  War 
II,  but  have  drifted  apart  since  then.  Bettino 
Craxi,  the  Socialist  Prime  Minister,  stresses 
his  party's  pro-Western  stand  and  some  of  his 
economic  austerity  measures  have  aroused 
Communist  opposition. 

Mr.  Berlinguer  had  for  years  advocated  a 
“historical  compromise,”  a  long-term  alliance 
between  Italy’s  Communists  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Behind  the  scenes,  many  deals  were 
struck  with  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
but  nothing  ever  came  of  the  historical  com¬ 
promise.  The  influence  of  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats,  long  dominant  in  Italian  politics,  has 
waned,  encouraging  some  ranking  Italian 
Communists  to  turn  again  toward  the  Social¬ 
ists  as  possible  partners.  The  Communists  are 
worried  about  being  on  the  wane  too.  Young 
people,  who  once  flocked  to  the  party,  now 
seem  to  favor  more  radical  groups. 

Hie  national  upsurge  of  grief  at  the  death  of 
the  sad-faced  Mr.  Berlinguer,  who  never 
seemed  to  court  popularity,  surprised  his  own 
party.  The  fact  that  he  lived  austerely  and 
never  was  implicated  in  any  of  Italy’s  un¬ 
counted  corruption  scandals  may  explain  why 
many  Italians  who  surely  aren’t  Communists 
sincerely  mourn  him. 

President  Sandro  Pertini,  a  Socialist,  was  at 
Mr.  Berlinguer’s  bedside,  took  his  body  in  a 
military  aircraft  to  Rome,  and  wept  at  the  fu¬ 
neral.  The  Pope  sent  word  he  was  praying  for 
the  Communist  leader,  whose  final  moments 
dominated  press  and  television  all  week  long. 


The  Enemies  Within 


A  Comer  of 
Africa  Wher 
T  ension  Is 
Contagious 


By  JUDITH  MILLER 


ADDIS  ABABA,  Ethiopia  —  Verbal  and  military 
skirmishing  has  intensified  recently  in  the  Horn  of  Af¬ 
rica,  where  President  Gaafar  al-Nimeiiy  of  Sudan  says 
neighboring  Ethiopia  and  Libya  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
waging  a  "secret  war"  against  his  country.  Ke  has  ac¬ 
cused  Ethiopia  of  helping  the  Sudanese  People's  Libera¬ 
tion  Movement  and  other  rebels  in  the  south  to  sow  dis¬ 
sension  and  unrest.  The  rebels  have  declared  war  on 
Sudan’s  Islamic  path,  General  Nimeiry  adds,  referring  to 
growing  unrest  since  he  proclaimed  Islamic  law  for  all  21 
million  Sudanese,  including  the  many  non-Moslems 
among  the  country's  six  million  southerners. 

Last  week,  a  Sudanese  military'  communique  said 
rebels  had  crossed  into  southern  Sudan  from  Ethiopia 
early  this  month  and  were  turned  back.  The  communique 
claimed  255  rebels  and  eight  soldiers  were  killed  in  two 
actions. 

For  its  pan,  Ethopia  has  pointed  to  the  flood  of  Suda¬ 
nese  refugees  across  its  borders  —  recently  as  many  as 
800  a  day  —  as  evidence  of  “maladministration”  by  the 
Nimeiry  Government.  “Sudanese  in  the  south  have  been 
mistreated,"  said  Animut  Xinde.  governor  of  the  border 
region  of  Illubabor.  "They  have  been  deprived  of  their 
right  to  worship  and  suffered  economic  discrimination.’' 

Both  socialist  Ethiopia,  which  is  allied  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Western-oriented  Sudan  face  internal 
threats  with  foreign  policy  implications.  Ethiopia's 
Marxist  Government,  headed  by  Col.  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam,  is  continuing  a  23-year-oid  battle  it  inherited 
against  Eritrean  secessionists  in  the  north.  A  secessionist 
struggle  is  also  going  on  in  Tigre,  the  province  adjoining 
Eritrea.  President  Nimeiry  faces  the  growing  insurgency 
in  the  south.  Each  Government  has  accused  the  other  of 
aiding  its  rebels.  Mr.  Nimeiry  says  a  million  Ethiopians 
are  in  Sudan  but  denies  that  his  Government  is  helping 
Eritrean  rebel  groups.  Similarly,  Ethiopia  has  denied 
Sudanese  charges  that  Libyan-financed  training  camps 
are  training  Sudanese  rebels  along  the  border.  . 

The  two  countries  had  planned  to  discuss  their  differ¬ 
ences  in  March.  But  Ethiopia  canceled  the  meeting, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  Egypt,  which  had  helped 
plan  it.  Egypt,  the  United  States  and  Cairo's  other  West¬ 
ern  friends  are  concerned  about  the  growing  tension. 
Egypt  has  an  eight-year-old  defense  pact  with  the  Sudan. 
It  shares  Nile  River  waters  with  Sudan  and  Ethiopia  and 
regards  their  encouragement  of  each  other's  secession¬ 
ists  as  dangerous.  “The  di ipn, pf  Ejjjigpia ! s  empire. 


would  inevitably  mean  the  separation  of  the  south  from 
Sudan,"  an  Egyptian  official  said.  "Secessionism  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is  contagious.'  ’ 

Ethiopia’s  relations  with  Somalia,  another  neighbor, 
have  also  been  strained.  In  1977  and  1978,  they  fought 
fiercely  over  the  Ogaden,  a  rocky  scrub  land  that  has  con¬ 
stituted  the  eastern  quarter  of  Ethiopia  since  the  late  19th 
century,  although  its  inhabitants  are  largely  ethnic 
Somalis.  The  Ogaden  war  is  apparently  over,  but  border 
skirmishing  persists.  Nomads  along  the  border  carry 
rifles  as  commonly  as  their  traditional  walking  sticks. 
Ethiopian  officials  insist  that  the  Western  Somali  Libera¬ 
tion  Front,  which  takes  responsiblity  for  many  of  the  bor¬ 
der  incursions,  is  little  more  than  a  front  for  the  Somali 
Army.  As  with  the  Sudanese,  political  tension  surrounds 
the  migration  of  ethnic  Somalis  into  Ethiopia.  Their  num¬ 
bers  and  nationalities  are  hotly  disputed.  Migrants  from 
Sudan.  Djibouti  and  Somalia  are  a  financial  burden  that 
Ethiopia  can  ill  afford,  Its  officials  say,  when  5.2  million 
Ethiopians  are  pinched  by  drought. 

Through  the  centuries,  Ethiopia  has  been  intent  on 
keeping  its  empire  together.  A  Christian  nation  whose 
Coptic  church  dates  from  the  fifth  century,  it  has  experi¬ 
enced-repeated  invasions  from  Islamic  armies,  notably 
one  in  the  14th  century  by  Ahmed  Gran,  known  as  Ahmed 
the  Lefthanded.  Until  he  was  deposed  in  1974,  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  dealt  with  external  and  internal  threats 
with  the  help  of  American-equipped  and  -trained  forces. 
Since  the  1975  revolution,  Ethiopia  has  fought  off  similar 
challenges  with  an  estimated  S3  billion  of  Soviet  arms. 

But  Ethiopia  has  at  times  seemed  interested  in 
breaking  its  close  alliance  with  Moscow.  In  1980.  it  made 
an  impressive  effort  to  improve  relations  with  Sudan  and 
to  shift  to  a  more  nonaligned  policy.  But  in  1981,  Ethiopia 
joined  in  a  pact  with  Marxist  South  Yemen  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  Libya,  a  source  of  its  oil  supplies. 

Recently,  foreigners  in  Addis  Ababa  have  again  de¬ 
tected  signs  of  strain  with  Moscow.  In  March,  two  Soviet 
diplomats  were  accused  of  meddling  in  Ethiopian  inter¬ 
nal  politics  and  expelled.  President  Mengistu’s  trip  to 
Moscow  later  the  same  month  was  scheduled  to  last  10 
days;  it  was  cut  short  after  only  two  days.  Ethiopian  offi¬ 
cials  said  no  new  Soviet  economic  aid  for  refugees  would 
be  forthcoming.  But  most  political  analysts  in  Addis 
Ababa  think  the  Russians  intend  to  stay  in  Ethiopia  in¬ 
definitely.  On  the  10th  enniversazy  of  the  ouster  of  Haile 
Selassie  in  September,  President  Mengistu  plans  to  inau¬ 
gurate  his  long-planned  Working  People-  -  Party,  which  is 
intended  to  provide  a  broader  and  firmer  Communist 
base  for  his  revolution. 
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Mondale  Opens 
His  Search  for 
A  Running  Mate 

Whether  they're  on  the  short  list  or 
a  long  one,  the  people  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale  said  last  week  he'd  start  with 
were  no  surprise. 

First  to  be  interviewed  for  the  No. 
2  spot  on  the  'onner  Vice  President's 
Presidential  ticket  will  be  Mayor  Di¬ 
anne  Feinstein  of  San  Fraridsco  and 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas.  The 
apparent  Democratic  nominee  had 
said  he  would  consider  a  woman,  and 
Mr.  Bentsen  has  been  actively 
promoted  by  conservative  and  mod¬ 
erate  Southerners.  More  inter 
viewees  are  to  be  named  soon.  They 
will  not  include  Governor  Cuomo, 
who  said  he  told  Mr.  Mondale  last 
week  that  he  wanted  to  complete  his 
term  in  Albany,  but  presumably  will 
include  a  representative  of  a  mi¬ 
nority  group.  Mr.  Mondale  so  prom¬ 
ised  some  time  ago.  A  spokesman  for 
Senator  Gary  Hart,  who  said  again 
last  week  that  the  race  for  the  nomi¬ 
nation  “is  not  over  until  it's  over" 
but  called  for  unity  before  the  par¬ 
ty’s  platform  committee,  said  Mr. 
Hart  had  so  far  not  been  approached . 

Mr.  Mondale  has  not  said  if  his 
final  choice  will  be  announced  before 
the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  San  Francisco  next  month.  His 
boss  in  the  White  House,  Jimmy  Car¬ 
ter,  was  the  first  recent  Presidential 
candidate  to  personally  interview 
possible  running  mates  at  his  home; 
Mr.  Mondale  was  selected  at  the 
party  convention  in  New  York. 

After  a  week's  vacation,  Mr.  Mon- 
da le  was  in  a  general  election  mode. 
On  a  swing  to  Houston  and  Texas's 
Democratic  state  convention,  he 
challenged  President  Reagan  to  a 
series  of  debates  cm  specific  issues 
from  economic  and  foreign  policy  to 
“how  to  prepare  our  children  for  the 
future."  In  a  press  conference  last 
week  Mr.  Reagan  said  he  wouldn’t 
duck  a  debate,  as  former  President 
Carter  was  quoted  as  saying  he 
would.  Mr.  Carter  actually  had  said 
Mr.  Reagan  would  avoid  a  series. 

Mr.  Reagan  also  fielded  a  question 
on  a-  current  political  embarrass¬ 
ment  deriving  from  1980.  the  charges 
that  the  Reagan  campaign  purloined 
Carter  strategy  papers.  His  aides' 
differing  recollections  of  the  affair, 
he  said,  were  “easily  understand¬ 
able."  A  Federal  appeals  court  will 
hear  oral  arguments  this  week  on 
whether  a  special  prosecutor  should 
be  appointed  to  investigate. 

Job  Security 
For  Censors 

The  Reagan  Administration's  fret¬ 
ting  about  secrecy  doesn’t  appear  to 
have  plugged  many  leaks,  but,  un¬ 
less  the  rules  are  changed,  it  seems 
to  have  guaranteed  years  of  steady 
wort;  for  the  Government's  blue-pen¬ 
cil  specialists.  More  than  120,000  of 
the  Government's  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  employees  have  agreed  that  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  they  will  sub¬ 
mit  for  screening  any  speech,  article 
or  book  they  write  that  touches  on 


the  sources  and  methods  of  intelli¬ 
gence  gathering,  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  said  in  a  report  re¬ 
leased  last  week. 

The  agreements  were  required 
under  a  fresh,  farther-reaching  in¬ 
terpretation  of  existing  regulations 
that  the  Administration  imple¬ 
mented  in  1981.  An  even  broader  cen¬ 
sorship  requirement  was  subse¬ 
quently  proposed  and  then  with¬ 
drawn  after  strong  objections  from 
Capitol  Hill.  Some  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  found  Last  week’s  findings  dis¬ 
turbing  enough.  “The  executive 
branch  without  any  significant  de¬ 
gree  of  consultation  with  Congress," 
said  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias 
Jr.,  Republican  of  Maryland  and  a 
senior  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  “has  put  in  place  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  censorship  that  is,  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  know  now,  demon¬ 
strably  not  Deeded."  Representative 
Jack  Brooks,  Democrat  of  Texas  and 
chairman  of  the  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee,  has  introduced 
legislation  that  would  limit  prepubli¬ 
cation  reviews  to  employees  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

The  accounting  office  study  also 
found  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number 
of  books  and  articles  being  given  a 
security  once-over.  In  1981,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Defense  Department  con¬ 
ducted  2,784  such  reviews;  by  the 
end  of  1983,  the  total  had  risen  to 
10,088.  The  G.A.O.  report  was  based 
on  replies  from  43  different  agencies. 

Antitrust  Rules 
Are  Modified 

Companies  with  the  urge  to  merge 
may  find  the  Justice  Department 
less  inclined  to  say  “no"  under  new 
antitrust  guidelines  announced  last 
week  by  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith.  Among  other  things, 
the  department  will  give  greater 
weight  to  the  pressure  of  foreign 
competition  and  to  the  claimed  im¬ 
provements  in  efficiency  that  a 
merger  would  bring. 

Mr.  Smith  and  J.  Paul  McGrath, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  antimist  division, 
caught  considerable  flak  from  busi¬ 
ness  executives  and  from  Adminis¬ 


tration  colleagues  earlier  in  the  year 
over  the  department’s  handling  of  a 
proposed  merger  between  the  Re¬ 
public  Steel  Corporation  and  LTV 
Corporation.  Mr.  McGrath  said  then 
that  in  considering  the  economic  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  merger  he  hadn't  fac¬ 
tored  in  Japanese-  and  European- 
made  steel  because  its  sales  in  this 
country  were  restricted  by  import 
restraints.  He  said  be  would  have 
challenged  the  proposal  in  any  event, 
and  later  approved  a  merger  after 
the  companies  to  sell  off  some  mills. 

Last  week,  a  spokesman  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baid- 
rige,  who  had  called  Justice's  origi¬ 
nal  opposition  to  the  Republic-LTV 
merger  “a  world-class  mistake." 
said  his  boss  was  pleased  with  the 
revisions  because  they  would  permit 
more  mergers  and  this  would  make 
American  industry  more  competi¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Smith  denied  that  his  anti¬ 
trust  division  would  henceforth  pull 
its  punches.  “Our  policies  will  re¬ 
main  very  largely  the  same  under 
the  new  guidelines,"  he  said. 

A  Sticking  Point 
On  the  Deficit 

As  even  the  optimists  had  feared, 
members  of  Congress  negotiating 
the  “down  payment  on  the  deficit” 
stumbled  over  a  procedural  matter 
into  stalemate  politics  last  week  and 
stayed  stuck  there. 

The  procedural  issue  turned  on  pri¬ 
orities.  While  the  Senate  would  re¬ 
duce  deficits  by  $141  billion  by  1987, 
the  House  would  save  $182  billion. 
What  is  more  crucial  to  the  dispute  is 
that  the  House  would  take  twice  as 
much  from  the  Pentagon  as  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would.  To  insure  that  savings 
achieved  in  military  outlays  not  be 
redistributed  to  popular  social  pro¬ 
grams,  Senate  Republicans  are  in¬ 
sisting  on  separate  three-year  caps 
to  lock  in  ceilings  on  military  and  do¬ 
mestic  spending. 

House  Democrats  say  such  a  move 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  budget  pro¬ 
cess.  Representative  James  R. 
Jones,  the  Oklahoma  Democrat  who 
is  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  voiced  their  real  con¬ 
cern  after  a  conference  closed  last 
week  without  even  a  date  to  meet 
again.  “Obviously,"  he  said,  “the 
Senate  is  trying  to  blow  the  whole 
thing  up"  so  the  Democrats  can  be 
blamed  for  scuttling  the  deficit  re¬ 
duction  plan. 

Things  moved  more  smoothly  on 
tax  issues,  where  agreement  on 
some  major  points  was  reached  be¬ 
fore  negotiations  started  two  weeks 
ago.  Senator  Bob  Dole,  the  Kansas 
Republican  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
Representative  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
the  Illinois  Democrat  who  heads  the 
.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
set  a  Tuesday  evening  deadline  for 
reaching  their  three-year  goal  of  $50 
billion  in  new  revenues  and  promised 
to  send  President  Reagan  "half  the 
down  payment"  before  Congress  re¬ 
cesses  June  29. 

In  a  press  conference  last  week, 
Mr.  Reagan  said  he  would  sign  a  tax 
package  if  he  “had  -assurance  that 
the  spending  package  was  coming 
along."  The  White  House  expressed 
more  confidence  about  the  economy. 
Presidential  spokesman  Larry 
S peakes  saw  "a  double  shot”  in  re¬ 
ports  that  wholesale  prices  remained 
unchanged  in  May  while  industrial 
production  rose  just  four-tenths  of  1 
percent.  But  signs  of  a  noninfiation¬ 
ary  slowdown  were  not  enough  to 
sooth  deficit-anxious  Wall  Street.  On 
fears  that  higher  interest  rates  are 
inevitable,  the  market  closed  down 
for  the  week  44.35  points. 


Michael  Wright, 
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Unionists  and  Others  Increased  Participation 


J  Who  voted  in  the  Democratic  primaries 

Group  as  percent 
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Race 
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Primary  voters 
in  millions  in  percent 


of  all 
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Men 

Women 
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46% 

54 


White 
Black 
White  men 
White  women 
Slack  men 
Black  women 
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60  and  older 
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in  which  no  exit  poll  was  done.  Eleven  of  the  polls,  in  the  biggest  states,  were  New  York  Tlmes/CBS  News  Polls,  and  7  were  by  . 
CBS  News  alone,  three  by  NBC  News  and  two  by  ABC  News.  State  vote  totals,  combined  here  with  exit  poupercentaaesiocom - 
Dote  a  projected  national  Democratic  primary  electorate,  are  from  Secretaries  of  Stats  and  Congressional  Quarterly,  in  CaMW- 
ma  the  vote  distribution  comes  from  the  Tlmes/CBS  News  exit  poll,  showing  40  percent  to  Hart,  38  percent  to  Mondate  ano  is 
percent  to  Jackson.  'All  Democrats'  and  'total  population'  percentages  are  from  the  April  Tlmes/CBS  News  Poll. 


T umout  Cheers  Democrats 


By  ADAM  CL  YMER 


Despite  what  it  brought  up  in  harsh  words  and  ill  feel¬ 
ings,  the  Democratic  Presidential  primary  campaign 
also  brought  out  an  electorate  of  almost  17  million.  Its 
composition  offers  encouragement  to  the  party  for 
November.  Blacks,  women,  union  members  and  even 
members  of  the  so-called  postwar  baby  boom  generation 
made  up  a  bigger  share  of  Democratic  primary  voters 
this  time  than  they  usually  do.  These  groups — along  with 
the  elderly  —  are,  in  the  minds  of  most  Democratic 
strategists,  the  key  to  unseating  President  Reagan. 

A  New  York  Times  computer  model  of  the  primary 
electorate,  using  exit  polls  of  all  delegate  selection  pri¬ 
maries  except  Louisiana’s,  where  no  one  did  an  exit  poll, 
showed  that,’ while  the  traditional  patterns  of  heavier  pri¬ 
mary  voting  among  the  educated  and  the  better-off  con¬ 
tinued,  they  were  muted  in  1984.  Tne  groups  on  whom 
Democrats  depend  were  enticed  at  least  partway  into  the 
election  process;  while  unity  efforts  and  an  effective  gen¬ 
eral  election  campaign  are  still  crucial  to  getting  them  to 
the  polls  in  November,  the  primaries  provided  a  start. 

The  increasing  dependence  of  the  Democrats  cm  the 
poor  and  minorities,  groups  that  usually  don’t  vote  much, 
has  been  cited  by  such  writers  as  Thr-nas  B.  Edsall,  in  a 
recently  published  book,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  their 
weakness  in  recent  years.  In  “The  New  Politics  of  In¬ 
equality,"  he  writes  that  Democrats  have  “become  in¬ 
creasingly  dependent  for  support  on  groups  that  do  not 
turn  out  well  at  election  time."  Hie  19S4  primary  figures 
suggest  this  is  changing. 

Another  expert  on  primary  voting.  Byron  Shafer, 
found  The  Times  figures  hopeful  for  Democrats.  Voters 
from  union  households  cast  33  percent  of  primary  votes 
though  they  represent  only  30  percent  of  all  Democrats, 
he  noted,  but  in  other  years,  union  voters  “are  probably 
underrepresented."  Similarly,  Mr.  Shafer,  a  resident 
scholar  at  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  noted  that  blacks 
made  up  18  percent  of  primary  voters,  or  almost  as  big  a 
share  as  the  22  percent  of  all  Democratic  adherents  they 
constitute.  But  that  figure  marked  higher  than  usual 
black  participation,  he  said.  "In  a  normal  year  that  dis¬ 
junction  would  be  much  worse." 

Such  a  study  of  who  voted  in  all  the  primaries  has  not 


been  done  before,  so  firm  comparisons  with  the  past  are 
impossible.  One  pattern  that  did  look  traditional  was  the 
education  breakdown.  People  with  less  than  a  high  school 
education  made  up  only  14  percent  of  the  primary  elector¬ 
ate,  but  amount  to  32  percent  of  all  Democrats.  But  col¬ 
lege  graduates  are  26  percent  of  this  year’s  primary 
voters,  while  they  make  up  only  1L  percent  of  all  self-iden¬ 
tified  Democrats. 

Just  as  blacks  had  a  champion  who  brought  them  to 
the  polls  (the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  got  76  percent  of  their 
votes),  so  did  the  people  in  two  age  categories  whose 
votes  were  disproportionate  to  their  share  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  population  generally. 

The  Value  of  the  Older  Voter 

One  of  them  was  the  30-year-old  to  44-year-old  group, 
who  gave  Gary  Hart  38  percent  of  their  votes.  They  cast 
Slperoeotaf  the. votes.  Butthoycanstituteoniy 26 percent.  ,t,7 
of  all  self-identified  Democrats^  The  otherwas  Mr.  iflbn- 
dale’s  best  group,  voters  60  and  older.  They  gave  him  53 
percent  of  their  votes.  As  they  usually  do,  they  turned  out 
a  bit  mare  heavily  than  their  weight  in  the  generalDemo- , 
era  tic  population,  casting  28  percent  of  all  primary  votes.  - 

Commenting  on  the  findings,  Ann  F.  Lewis,  political 
director  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  drew 
particular  attention  to  the  turnout  of  women.  She  noted 
that  Census  Bureau  studies  have  found  that  not  until  the 
1980  election  did  women  vote  in  the  same  percentages  as  ■ 
men  did,  after  years  of  being  less  likely  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Mrs.  Lewis  said  that  until  this  year  women  were  consid¬ 
erably  less  likely  than  men  to  vote  in  primaries.  So  the 
fact  that  women  made  up  54  percent  of  the  voters  as  well 
as  54  percent  of  all  Democrats,  she  said,  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  that  matters  in  a  year  when  her  party  hopes  to 
capitalize  on  ttie  gender  gap. 

Since  delegate  selection  primaries  are  not  held  in  all 
states,  and  overall  turnout  varies  widely,  the  primary 
voting  figures  are  not  a  clear  blueprint  for  the  fall.  But 
the  patterns  seemed  significant,  without  being  so  badly 
skewed  as  to  make  Democratic  voters  seem  unrepresen¬ 
tative,  as  they  may  have  in  1972,  when  Senator  George 
McGovern  was  nominated  by  party  insurgents.  As  Mr. 
Shafer  said  of  the  likely  ratification  of  Mr.  Mondale, 
"being  nominated  under  these  conditions,  you  are  not  a 
fluke." 
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Trouble  Stalks  the  Magic  Kingdom  Th© 


Disney’s  Changing  Profile 


Total  sales  revenues  in  billions,  divisions  in  percentages 


A.  Theme  parka  and  other  recreation 

B.  New  movies  and  film  library 

C.  Comics,  records,  hats,  otter  consumer  products 


What  Disney  would  look  Ike  with  Arvida  Corp.  and 
G&son  Greeting  Cards  fate. 


1984 


Percentages  based  on 
e  breakdown  of  total 
revenues  In  1 983 


Theme  parks,  etc. 

New  movies,  etc. 

Comics,  records, 
hats,  etc. 


$  Copyright  Wall  Disney  Productions 


By  THOMAS  C.  HAYES 


LOS  ANGELES 

■ONE  9  was  supposed  to  have  been 

I  an  especially  festive  day  in  the 
wr  wonderful  world  of  Disney.  The 
guardians  of  the  world's  best-known 
cartoon  characters  planned  to  reap  a 
publicity  bonanza  as  Donald  Duck's 
image  was  beamed  around  the  globe 
In  an  elaborately  staged  promotion 
marking  the  famous  duck’s  50th 
birthday. 

But  at  the  headquarters  of  Walt 
Disney  Productions  in  nearby  Bur¬ 
bank,  it  was  Saul  P.  Steinberg,  the 
New  York  financier,  who  stole  the 
show  in  a  takeover  nightmare  come 
to  life.  By  the  end  of  last  week,  the 
company  that  was  built  on  America’s 
love  of  taught  *r  and  fantasy  emerged 
bloodied  from  its  fight  to  stay  inde¬ 
pendent,  staggered  by  a  new  load  of 
debt  taken  on  to  buy  out  Mr.  Stein¬ 
berg  and  humbled  by  the  huge  selloff 
in  Disney  stock  that  sent  the  price  of 
its  shares  plummeting  more  than  16 
points.  Hie  question  being  widely 
asked  on  Wall  Street  and  in  Holly¬ 
wood  was  whether  Disney’s  freedom 
had  been  won  by  too  heavily  mortgag¬ 
ing  its  future. 

The  four-month  battle  of  nerves 
with  Mr.  Steinberg  has  transformed 
the  company  into  a  vastly  different 
entity  that  includes  powerful  new 
stockholders  and  new  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  real  estate  development  and 
greeting  cards.  The  company’s  finan¬ 
cial  strength  has  been  sapped,  tempo¬ 
rarily  at  least,  and  a  weaker,  less  fo¬ 
cused  Disney  may  result,  analysts 
say- 

Ironically,  this  change  comes  just 
as  Disney  expected  to  celebrate  its 
first  year  of  rising  profits  since  1380. 
Instead,  analysts  now  worry  that  Dis¬ 
ney  may  be  unable  to  sustain  its  re¬ 
cent  successes. 

"One  of  the  objectives  here  was  to 
have  peace  reign  in  the  Magic  King¬ 
dom  again,"  said  Harold  L.  Vogel,  an 


analyst  with  Merrill  Lynch  Inc., 
referring  to  Disney's  decision  to  buy 
out  MrrrSteinberg^  MBut-  it*s-a  some¬ 
what  weaker  company  over  all,  be¬ 
cause  these  things  were  done  in  haste 
and  in  the  heat  of  battle.” 

Under  the  sweeping  corporate 
transformation  put  into  place  last 
weds,  Disney’s  revenues  remain 
dominated  by  its  renowned  theme 
parks,  Walt  Disney  World  and  Epcot 
Center  near  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  Dis¬ 
neyland,  in  Anaheim,  Calif.  But  the 
company  now  has  a  bigger  stake  in 
Florida  real  estate  development  and 
if  a  second  acquisition  is  completed, 
as  anticipated,  birthday  cards  will 
play  a  more  important  role  in  the 
company  than  the  feature  films  that 
made  Disney  a  household  name. 

Under  last  week’s  agreement,  Dis¬ 
ney  said  it  would  pay  $297.5  million, 
or  $70.38  a  share,  plus  another  $28  mil¬ 
lion  in  expenses,  for  Mr.  Steinberg  to 
give  back  his  11.1  percent  stake  in  the 
company,  to  call  off  a  $1.3  billion  offer 
for  49  percent  of  Disney  and  to  prom¬ 
ise  not  to  buy  another  piece  of  the 
Magic  Kingdom  for  10  years. 

That  new  added  debt,  however, 
came  on  top  of  another  defensive  — 
and  expensive  —  move.  On  June  6, 


sealing  its  first  effort  to  put  more 
shares  in  friendly  hands,  Disney  com¬ 
pleted  a  $200  million  deal  to  buy  the 
Arvida  Corporation,  a  Florida-based 
upper-crust  resort  and  community 
development  concern,  for  3.3  million 
newly  issued  shares.  The  same  day, 
Disney  announced  an  agreement  to 
acquire  Gibson  Greetings  Inc.  for 
$310  million,  or  6.2  million  shares  of 
new  stock.  Although  some  analysts 
have  questioned  whether  Disney  will 
proceed  with  the  Gibson  purchase, 
Disney  insists  it  will. 

The  buyout  of  Mr.  Steinberg,  exe¬ 
cuted  with  $325.5  million  in  borrowed 
cash,  nearly  doubled  Disney’s  long¬ 
term  debt  in  one  stroke.  The  company 


assumed  another  $190  million  with 
Arvida,  and  will  tack  on  another  $11 
-■million  with-'Gibsen.  The  resuit  wiH- 
be  a  jump  in  long-term  debt  to  $850 
million,  from  $350.5  million  at  the  end 
of  March,  with  equity  holding  steady 
at  about  $1.4  billion. 

That  new  borrowing,  which  has 
pushed  Disney’s,  debt-equity  ratio  to 
about  60  percent,  and  debt  as  a  per¬ 
cent  of  total  capital  to  40  percent, 
could  cast  a  long  shadow  over  the 
company’s  future. 

For  starters,  Disney  is  likely  to 
drop  at  least  one  notch  soon  from  its 
A-l  plus  credit  rating.  Many  analysts 
say  Disney  probably  will  have  to  go 
slower  in  its  efforts  to  develop  the 
15,000  virgin  acres  it  owns  near  fast- 
growing  Orlando  and  scale  back  its 
plan  to  increase  its  slate  of  movies. 

An  alternative,  according  to  Lee 
Isgur,  entertainment  analyst  at 
Paine  Webber  Inc.,  would  be  to  bring 
in  more  partners  in  real  estate  and 
feature  films,  a  practice  shunned  by 
the  quality-conscious  Disney  in  the 
past. 

The  year-old  Disney  Channel,  al¬ 
ready  under  tight  cost  controls  to 
break  even  at  2  million  cable  sub¬ 
scribers  sometime  in  1985,  could  be 


squeezed  further  and  its  plans  for  new 
programs  scaled  back,  according  to 
some  former  Disney  employees,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified.  The  chan¬ 
nel  passed  the  1-million  mark  for  sub¬ 
scribers  in  April. 

The  balance  sheet  and  growth  plans 
are  not  the  only  crucial  elements  that 
could  undergo  change  at  Disney,  a 
company  long  controlled  by  family 
members  and  headed  today  by  Ron¬ 
ald  L.  Miller,  Walt  Disney's  son-in- 
law.  Now  some  savvy,  multimillion¬ 
aire  outsiders  have  been  brought  in  as 
major  shareholders  In  the  deals  for 
Arvida  and  Gibson. 

They  include  the  wealthy  Bass 
Brothers  of  Texas,  who  will  own  5.7 
percent  of  the  stock  once  the  Gibson 
transaction  is  completed,  as  well  as 
William  E.  Simon,  the  former  Treas¬ 
ury  Secretary,  and  his  partner.  Ray¬ 
mond  G.  Chambers,  each  of  whom 
will  have  3.5  percent. 

'  Their  attitudes  toward  Disney  man¬ 
agement  presumably  are  cordial,  but 
all  are  free  to  increase  their  holdings, 
which  could  lead  to  another  bid  for 
control  —  and  even  another  "green¬ 
mail”  attempt  a  la  Steinberg.  More¬ 
over,  the  Bass  family  already  has  an 
ally  on  the  Disney  board.  Charles  E. 
Cobb  Jr.,  Arvida *s  chairman  and 
chief  executive.  Thomas  M.  Cooney. 

"  Gibson's  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  is  to  be  elected  to  the  board  once 
that  acquisition  is  wrapped  up. . 

In  the  meantime,  Roy  E.  Disney, 
son  of  a  co-founder  and  now  the  com¬ 
pany’s  most  vocal  dissident,  is  a  wild 
card.  He  could  quickly  raise  the  deci¬ 
bel  level,  again  at  the  company,  some 
say.  Mr.  Disney,  54,  once  produced 
nature  films  for  the  weekly  Disney 
network  program  and,  at  times, 
dashed  with  Mr.  Miller,  who  out¬ 
ranked  him.  Mr.  Disney  has  4.3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  stock  and  last  week  was  in¬ 
creasing  that,  his  spokesman  said. 
Over  all,  Disney  family  members,  in¬ 
ducting  Roy  Disney,  owned  an  esti¬ 
mated  12  to  15  percent  of  the  compa¬ 
ny's  shares  at  the  end  of  March.  With 
the  exception  of  Roy  Disney,  family 
members  are  said  to  remain  loyal  to 
Disney  management. 

The  biggest  task  that  now  faces 
Disney,  according  to  analysts,  is  to 
sustain  what  appeared  to  be  a  turn¬ 
around.  Theme  park  attendance  is 
rising  despite  higher  admission 
charges.  The  much-criticized  movie 
unit  produced  two  hits  this  year  — 
“Splash,”  which  scored  $63  million  at 


domestic  box  offices,  and  “Never  Cry 
Wolf,”  at  $30  million. 

The  Disney  Channel  loss  during  the 
quarter  ended  in  March  was  nar¬ 
rowed  to  $9  million,  the  lowest  since  it 
began  operating  in  April  1983.  Profits 
from  its  smaller  merchandising  divi¬ 
sion,  which  sells  books  and  records 
and  handles  licensing  rights  for 
Mickey  Mouse  and  other  cartoon 
characters,  are  up  slightly  for  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  although 
they  fell  $2  million,  to  $15.8  million,  in 
the  second  fiscal  quarter.  And  the 
company’s  treasured  film  library, 
which  will  be  tapped  this  year  for 
reissues  of  “The  Jungle  Book,” 
“Pete’s  Dragon”  and  “Pinocchio”  is 
considered  a  reliable—*  if  not  spectac¬ 
ular  —  source  of  cash.  Profits  from 
reissued  films  often  exceed  $30  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

11  What  you  see  is  a  company  whose 
operating  earnings  surged  signifi¬ 
cantly  during  this  quarter,”  Mr. 
Isgur  said.  "It’s  still  a  tremendous 
company,  with  great  assets.  But 
there  is  so  much  dust  in  tire  air  you 
can't  make  a  good  assessment  of 
what  the  future  earnings  will  be.  ” 

Last  year  the  company  brought  in 
$1.3  billion  in  revenues,  a  Disney 
record,  but  profits  dropped  for  the 
third  straight  year,  to  $93.2  million,  or 
$2.70  a  share. . 

The  amount  of  cash  generated  from 
Disney's  operations  has  increased 
steadily  in  recent  years,  to  $337.4  mil¬ 
lion  last  year,  plus  another  $153.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  first  half  of  its  1984  fiscal 
year,  which  ends  Sept  30. 

Moreover,  its  heavy  investments  at 
Epcot  Center,  now  tailing  off.  helped 
produce  a  tax  refund  of  $62.7  million 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal 
year.  That  was  slightly  more  than  the 
$59  million  it  budgeted  for  its  rising 
roster  of  feature  films,  plus  programs 
for  the  Disney  Channel. 

Numbers  like  these  give  true  be- 
lievers  the  hope  that  Disney’s  profits 
and  dividends  wili  soon  begin  climb¬ 
ing,  after  the  long  years  of  building 
the  $1  billion  Epcot  and  big  budget 
busts  in  the  movie  division. 

But  the  recent  fireworks  may  have 
damaged  that  prospect.  Most  ana¬ 
lysts  say  that  Disney’s  appeal  as  a 
takeover  target  has  been  tarnished  by 
the  heavy  new  debt,  by  the  additional 
5.3  million  shares  that  will  be  out¬ 
standing  after  the  Gibson  closing,  and 
by  the  new  businesses  that  have  to  be 


woven  into  Disney  operations.  They 
do  not,  however,  write  off  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  another  assault. 

“These  things  rarely  get  resuscitat¬ 
ed,  but  there  are  still  several  signifi¬ 
cant  shareholders  kicking  around  so 
you  can’t  rule  out  anything,"  said 
Gordon  Crawford,  an  analyst  with  the 
Capital  Research  Group  here. 

Still,  he  thinks  the  fact  that  Roy 
Disney  played  no  role  in  Mr.  Stein¬ 
berg’s  attack  revealed  him  to  be  an 
“ineffective"  threat  to  the  company 
and  added  that  Disney  is  not  likely  to 
be  besieged  again  soon. 

“You  have  a  company  that  has 
been  through  the  wringer  once  and 
has  expressed  a  willingness  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  thwart  a  takeover,”  Mr. 
Crawford  said.  “Even  a  prospective 
robber  baron,  looking  at  this  situa¬ 
tion,  might  be  discouraged.” 

In  the  meantime,  Disney  must  ad¬ 
just  to  a  new  profile.  If  Arvida  and 
Gibson  had  been  part  of  the  Disney 
family  last  year  (and  their  calendar- 
year  results  were  added  to  Disney’s 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  in  September) 
the  two  companies,  respectively, 
would  have  ranked  No.  2  and  No.  3  as 
Disney’s  most  important  revenue 
producers,  following  the  theme 
parks. 

Those  parks  —  the  Walt  Disney 
World,  Epcot  Center  and  Disneyland, 
—  contributed  $1  billion  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  $1.3  billion  in  revenues  last  year. 
Although  attendance  in  Florida  was 
off  by  17  percent  through  March, 
weekly  reports  now  are  matching 
ones  from  a  year  ago,  according  to 
Erwin  D.  Okun,  a  Disney  spokesman. 
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Still,  Disney  is  concerned  that  Epcot, 
a  sort  of  high-tech,  permanent 
world's  fair,  may  have  trouble  at¬ 
tracting  repeat  business.  Attendance 
is  running  about  10  percent  ahead  of 
last  year  at  Disneyland,  where  a  $46 
million  Fantasyland  opened  a  year 
ago. 

Movies  and  the  Disney  Channel 
contributed  $165.5  million,  with 
licensing  and  merchandising  another 
$110.7  million. 

Arvida,  with  revenues  of  $320  mil¬ 
lion,  and  Gibson,  with  $240.6  million, 
would  have  lifted  Disney  revenues  by 
43  percent  in  1983.  Profits  would  have 
been  56  percent  higher,  with  $30  mil¬ 
lion  at  Arvida  and  $22.4  million  at 
Gibson. 

Analysts  who  revised  their  earn¬ 
ings  estimates  last  week  for  Disney 
for  this  year  antjjl  1985,  hedging  a  bit 
because  of  the  sketchy  numbers 
available  on  privately  held  Arvida, 
expect  that  Arvida  and  Gibson  will  in¬ 
crease  Disney’s  earnings  per  share. 

David  Londoner,  of  Wertheim  & 


Company,  said  he  raised  his  1984  esti¬ 
mate  by  40  cents,  to  $3.60  a  share,  and 
by  30  cents  for  1985.  to  $4.15  a  share,  a 
range  representative  of  Wall  Street’s 
quick  reading  of  the  new  Disney. 

But  the  uncertainty  is  greater  than 
before,  Mr.  Londoner  said,  because 
rising  interest  rates  could  slash  Arvi- 
da’s  profits,  most  of  which  are  de¬ 
rived  from  land  sales  to  developers. 
Arvida ’s  key  land  holding,  with  20,000 
acres,  is  20  minutes  north  of  Miami. 

At  Gibson,  the  company's  presi¬ 
dent.  Thomas  M.  Cooney,  said  execu¬ 
tives  there  were  “excited”  by  Dis¬ 
ney’s  offer.  Gibson  already  has 
licensed  Garfield  the  Cat  and  charac¬ 
ters  from  the  “Sesame  Street”  televi¬ 
sion  program,  but  Mr.  Cooney  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  regarded  the  chance  to 
get  Disney's  characters,  now  licensed 
to  Hallmark,  as  a  direct  hit  against 
the  card  industry  giant.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  gift-wrap  division  already  had 
rights  to  the  Disney  characters. 

Analysts  said,  however,  that  Mr. 
Cooney's  enthusiasm  may  be  more 
directly  tied  to  the  millions  that  be 
and  other  Gibson  executives,  plus  Mr. 
Simon  and  Mr.  Chambers,  stand  to 
make  in  Disney  stock.  They  acquired 
Gibson  from  the  RCA  Corporation  in 
1982  for  $80  million,  but  put  up  only  $1 
million  in  cash.  The  rest  was  financed 
by  selling  most  of  Gibson’s  real  estate 
and  borrowing  against  the  rest  of  Gib¬ 
son's  assets. 

Mr.  Miller,  51,  Disney’s  president, 
defends  Disney’s  decision  to  buy  Gib¬ 
son,  terming  it  a  good  fit  with  Dis¬ 
ney's  merchandising  unit.  That  busi¬ 
ness  produced  a  whopping  $56.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  pretax  profit  last  year.  Ana¬ 
lysts  welcomed  Arvida  as  a  logical 
answer  to  Disney’s  problem  of  devel¬ 
oping  its  Florida  land,  which  includes 
a  total  of  27,000  acres,  but  were  less 
certain  about  Gibson’s  role. 

“It’s  difficult  on  the  face  of  it  to  see 
the  synergism  between  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture-entertainment  company  and  a 
greeting  card  business,  said  Clifford 
Miller,  the  spokesman  for  Roy  E.  Dis¬ 
ney.  “This  concerns  us  very  much." 

Many  analysts  also  remain  skepti¬ 
cal  about  the  Gibson  deal.  "I  doubt 
that  Disney's  fortunes  are  going  to 
rise  or  fall  on  whether  they  sell  more 
Mickey  Mouse  cards,”  said  Fred 
Anschel,  an  analyst  with  Dean  Witter 
Inc. 

—  Mr,  Watsonya  Disney  di  rector -foil- 
10  years  who  became  chairman  a 
year  ago,  strongly  defended  the  Gib¬ 
son  acquisition,  arguing  that  profits 
at  Gibson,  as  at  Arvida,  are  growing 
faster  than  Disney's,  and  that  both 
companies  are  well  managed . 

“We  don’t  focus  on  what  somebody 
else  sold  something  for,  or  what  they 
paid  for  it,"  he  told  reporters.  “What 
we  focus  on  is,  what  is  it  worth  to  us 
and  our  shareholders  and  that’s  our 
entire  concentration.  If  somebody 
made  a  huge  profit,  God  bless  them.” 

Not  everyone  is  willing  to  let  it  go  at 
that.  Investors  were  furious  after  see¬ 
ing  the  price  of  Disney  stock  plummet 
to  $49.50  a  share  by  the  close  of  trad¬ 
ing  on  Friday  from  $65.13  on  June  8. 
Since  then,  Disney's  market  value 
has  fallen  by  more  than  one-fourth, 
over  $600  million. 

On  Wall  Street,  those  howls  of  pro¬ 
test  were  also  linked  with  calls  for 
Congress  to  cut  off  what  many  institu¬ 
tional  money  managers  regard  as 
“greenmail,”  the  tactics  practiced  by 
Mr.  Steinberg  and  other  experienced 
corporate  raiders.  The  protests  do  not 
stop  there.  Five  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  last  week  initiated  in¬ 
vestigations  into  possible  insider 
trading  violations  relating  to  the 
sharp  selloff  of  Disney  shares  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  the  Steinberg 
buyout  last  Monday. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Volcker  Comments  Renew  Stock  Slide 


Disney  bet  the  company  to  remain 
independent.  Analysts  wonder  if 
the  price  was  too  high. 


Interest  rate  fears  returned  in  force 
last  week,  accelerating  the  decline 
that  has  beset  the  stock  market  since  - 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  on  Thursday 
closed  under  the  psychological  1,100 
level  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  16 
months.  It  fen  another  10.86  points  on 
Friday,  ending  the  week  at  1,086.90, 
down  44.35.  The  fall  was  spurred  in 
part  by  remarks  from  the  Fed  chair¬ 
man,  Paul  A.  Volcker,  who  warned 
that  a  credit  squeeze,  both  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  sectors,  was  putting 
heavy  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates,  tod  he  said  that  the  “ele¬ 
ments”  contributing  to  the  robust  re¬ 
covery  "cannot  be  sustained  indefi¬ 
nitely.” 

The  credit  markets  belied  fears  of  a 
tightening  monetary  policy.  Rates 
posted  a  sharp  rise  on  Monday,  but 
were  lackluster  for  most  of  the  week, 
even  with  an  unexpectedly  large  $3.1 
billion  Increase  in  the  basic  money 
supply.  But  an  Friday,  bond  prices 
rose  sharply  as  speculators  antici¬ 
pated  a  better  market  if  Congress 
eliminates  the  30  percent  withholding 
tax  on  Interest  paid  to  some  foreign 
Investors. 

Industrial  production  rose  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  May,  the  18th 
consecutive  increase  but  the  smallest 
gain  since  November.  Other  eco¬ 
nomic  indicators  released  last  week 
support  the  firm  belief  of  analysts  — 
and  Mr.  Volcker— that  the  economy 
is  stowing.  Prices  at  the  producer 
level  were  flatinMay,  with  a  sharp 
drop  in  food  prices  offsetting  rises  in 
energy  costs.  Retail  sales  rose  just 
two-tenths  of  l  percent  in  May.  Busi¬ 
ness  inventories  rose  1.5  percent  in 
April;  the  inventory-sales  ratio  rose 
to  1.34. 


Paul  A.  Volcker 


Argentina  appears  to  be  playing  a 
game  of  wits  with  its  creditors  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  in 
defying  demands  made  by  the  I.M.F. 
staff  and  proposing  its  own  austerity 
plan.  President  Radi  Alfonsin  appar¬ 
ently  believes  that  such  a*plan  is  the 
only  way  to  satisfy  labor  at  home  and 
creditors  abroad.  The  pressure  mi  Ar¬ 
gentina  was  Stepped  up  with  the 
United  States’  refusal  to  extend  a  $300 
million  bridge  loan  that  was  tied  to 
agreement  with  the  I.M.F.,  and  the 
passing  of  an  interest  payments  dead¬ 
line.  But  there  was  surprisingly  little 
immediate  concern.  The  focus  now 
shifts  to  the  I.M.F.  negotiations  and 
June  30  deadlines  for  bank  earnings 
reports.  Meanwhile,  other  debtor  na¬ 
tions  could  follow  Argentina's  lead  in 
resisting  the  I.M.F.,  endangering 
their  loans  and  thus  the  profits  and 
stability  of  creditor  banks. 


Saul  P.  Steinberg  abruptly 
reversed  himself  and  allowed  Wait 
Disney  Productions  to  buy  back  his  11 
percent  stake  for  $325.5  million,  a 
profit  of  $31.9  million  plus  $28  million 
in  expenses.  But  market  reaction  was 
not  favorable:  Disney  stock  plunged 
in  heavy  trading,  and  some  outraged 
analysts  and  investors  warned  that 
the  deal  could  spur  legislation  prohib¬ 
iting  such  “greenmail.”  The  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Big  Board,  meanwhile,  are  look¬ 
ing  into  possible  insider  trading  of 
Disney  shares  before  Mr.  Steinberg’s 
acquiescence  was  announced. 

The  steel  and  copper  industries  are 
both  being  hurt  by  competition  from 
imports,  the  international  Trade 
Commission  ruled.  It  urged  that 
trade  barriers,  such  as  quotas  or  tar¬ 
iffs,  be  erected  to  protect  the  domes¬ 
tic  industries  while  they  reposition 
themselves.  Such  protection  would 
likely  lead  to  price  increases.  Given 
the  importance  of  steel-producing 
and  copper-using  states  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  the  issue  could  be¬ 
come  political  rather  than  economic. 

A  conference  on  monetary  policy  is 
likely  in  the  next  few  years.  At  the 
London  summit  meeting,  the  United 
States  apparently  indicated  that  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  was  beginning . 
to  cause  it  some  concern,  and 
dropped  its  opposition  to  a  conference 
to  discuss  new  monetary  policy. 

Soviet  allies  had  a  summit  meeting 
of  their  own,  the  first  in  15  years.  The 
Comecon  leaders  decided  to  try  to  in¬ 
tegrate  their  economies  to  reduce 
'reliance  on  the  West,  although  such 
nations  as  East  Germany  and  Poland 
•with  strong  economic  ties  to  tbe  West 
were  reported  to  have  dissented. 


Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
has  been  jilted  by  two  potential  suit¬ 
ors,  First  Chicago  and  Chemical 
Bank.  The  Illinois  Legislature  ap¬ 
pears  headed  toward  passage  of  a  bill 
to  allow  an  out-of-state  bank  to  ac¬ 
quire  Continental,  but  analysts  said 
time  and  available  buyers  appear  to 
be  running  out. 

The  Jewel  Companies  gave  up  at¬ 
tempts  to  fight  off  American  Stores 
and  agreed  to  be  acquired  for  $1.16 
billion.  American  had  been  courting 
Jewel  for  months,  but  tbe  talks  had 
broken  off  several  times  as  Jewel  ex¬ 
hausted  its  options.  The  deal  would 
create  the  nation's  third- largest  su¬ 
permarket  and  drugstore  chain 

Creusot-Loire,  the  Mg  French  in¬ 
dustrial  manufacturer,  threatened  to 
go  into  receivership  rather  than  ac¬ 
cept  a  Government  rescue  plan  that  it 
said  would  lead  to  nationalization  of 
its  parent,  the  Empain-Schneider 
group.  Cruesot  faults  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  not  fostering  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  industry. 

Miscellanea.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  was  sold  to  Mortimer  Zucker- 
man,  publisher  of  The  Atlantic  . . . 
The  New  York  State  Teachers  Retire¬ 
ment  Fund,  citing  poor  performance, 
is  pulling  $1-9  billion  from  Manufac¬ 
turers  Hanover  Investment . . .  Tril¬ 
ogy  dropped  its  ambitious  plans  for  a 
big  mainframe  computer  and  de¬ 
layed  introduction  of  its  “wafer 
scale”  computer  chips . . .  House  and 
Senate  conferees  have  now  agreed  on 
$46  billion  of  tax  increases  over  four 
years;  their  goal  is  $50  billion. 

Merrill  Perlman 
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Modem  Terrorism:  The  Civil  Rights  Connection 


The  Day  the  Cloud  Lifted 


Freedom  Day,  it  might  be  called.  It  could  come 
on  January  I,  maybe  sooner ,  and  if  it  does  occur,  it 
will  reverberate  in  the  history  of  the  melting  pot. 
Through  the  night,  people  will  line  up  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  perhaps  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  out¬ 
side  churches,  community  centers  and  government 
offices,  waiting  to  come  out  of  the  shadows,  waiting 
for  freedom  from  fear.  Freedom  Day:  the  day  on 
which  two  million  or  more  illegal  aliens  become 
legal  residents. 

The  idea  of  such  a  day  has  long  been  a  dream 
for  people  who  understand  how  shamefully  those 
aliens  are  exploited.  In  a  few  days  and  a  few  votes, 
that  dream  could  be  ratified. 

Last  week,  the  House  of  Representatives 
worked  most  of  the  way  through  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli  immigration  reform  bill.  Among  other  things, 
the  House  voted  for  a  big  stick:  to  make  it  illegal  for 
employers  to  hire  illegal  aliens.  That  provision,  al¬ 
ready  approved  by  the  Senate,  could  do  much  to  put 
the  country  back  in  charge  of  its  borders.  On  Tues¬ 
day  or  Wednesday,  the  House  will  vote  on  the  com¬ 
panion  carrot:  to  legalize  the  status  of  aliens  al¬ 
ready  established  in  this  country. 

This  amnesty  would  apply  only  to  those  who 
have  been  here  for  some  time.  It  would  not  make 
them  citizens.  Indeed,  the  amnesty  would  expressly 
forbid  their  receiving  many  kinds  of  governmental 
aid.  Gut  it  would  free  them  from  the  cloud. 

What  kind  of  cloud?  Representative  Robert 
Garcia  of  the  Bronx  tells  of  a  relative  who  came 
over  the  border  from  Mexico  in  1921.  “For  almost  50 
years,  until  he  died,  he  looked  over  his  shoulder , 
afraid  of  being  caught  and  sent  back.  He  was  a  fine 
worker  r  he  spent  years  working  in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  But  all  that  time,  he  had  to  live  that 
way,  under  that  cloud.’* 

Illegal  aliens  are  subject  to  exploitation  by  em¬ 
ployers  or  landlords  who  threaten  to  turn  them  in 
unless  they  accept  low  wages,  high  rents  and  taw¬ 
dry  conditions.  They  watch  as  Social  Security  is 
withheld  from  their  pay,  even  though  for  them  it's 


money  down  the  drain.  Fearing  apprehension, 
they're  even  reluctant  to  call  the  police  when  they 
are  victimized  by  criminals. 

Simpson-Mazzoli  would  allow  them  to  apply  for 
legal  status.  There  might  be  2.9  million  people  eligi¬ 
ble,  half  of  them  Hispanic.  That’s  a  powerful  an¬ 
swer  to  those  Hispanic  leaders  who  claim  that  Simp¬ 
son-Mazzoli  would  somehow  be  discriminatory. 

Democrats  Walter  Mondale,  Gary  Hart  and 
Jesse  Jackson  know  how  much  legalization  could 
benefit  Hispanic  people.  Nonetheless,  courting  the 
Hispanic  leaders,  they  campaigned  against  the  bi¬ 
partisan  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill.  The  profile  in  cour¬ 
age  is  that  of  President  Reagan.  He  also  seeks  His¬ 
panic  support,  yet  in  his  news  conference  last  week, 
he  stood  firm  in  his  support  of  the  bill. 


Another  kind  of  opposition  arose  in  response  to 
an  amendment  the  House  adopted  Thursday,  to 
admit  thousands  of  guest  workers.  It  would  allow 
growers,  in  times  of  labor  shortage,  to  ask  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  to  let  in  enough  temporary  foreign 
workers  to  harvest  perishable  crops. 

To  some  people,  that  begins  to  look  like  a  loop¬ 
hole  as  big  as  the  law.  Organized  labor,  for  instance, 
fought  for  the  big  stick  of  employer  sanctions,  to 
protect  American  workers  against  the  unfair 
competition  of  low-wage  illegal  workers.  But  if  a 
guest-worker  program  would  let  such  workers  in  le¬ 
gally,  then  what's  the  point? 

In  fact,  there's  a  lot  of  point.  The  popular  con¬ 
ception  is  that  most  illegal  aliens  work  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  that’s  a  misconception.  Probably  not  more 
than  15  percent  are  farm  workers;  most  work  in 
low-level  service  and  industrial  jobs.  The  guest- 
worker  provision  is  sure  to  be  modified  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Senate,  but  even  if  not,  Simpson-Maz¬ 
zoli  would  bring  the  law  to  bear  on  the  employers 
who  hire  the  other  85  percent. 

That  would  be  in  the  national  interest,  and  so 
would  Freedom  Day. 
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56  Million  Fathers 

How  many  fathers  are  there  in  the  United 
States? 

No  one  really  knows.  Whenever  someone  sur¬ 
veys  American  men  to  ask,  about  20  percent  don’t 
respond,  or  say  incorrectly  that  they  are  single  and 
have  had  no  children.  Some  of  them  may  feel  guilty 
about  unpaid  child  support. 

Then  what’s  a  good  guess? 

There  are  83  million  men  18  and  over.  Since  two- 
thirds  of  women  are  mothers,  it’s  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  an  equal  proportion  of  men  are  fathers. 
That  means  about  56  million  fathers. 

How  many  of  them  live  with  their  families? 

About  25  million,  says  the  Census  Bureau.  Of 
those,  24.3  million  are  married  and  live  at  home 
with  children  under  18.  Another  750,000  maintain 
homes  with  their  children  but  are  single. 

Is  that  number  growing? 

Yes.  It  has  more  than  doubled  since  1970,  but  so 
has  the  number  of  households  headed  by  single 
mothers.  They  now  constitute  20  percent  of  families 
with  children  under  18. 

Go  back  to  those  men  who  say  they  haven't  fa¬ 
thered  any  children  though  they  really  have.  How 
many  of  them  are  deadbeats? 

At  least  two  million.  Last  year,  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  found  that  4  million  women  were  entitled  to 
child-support  payments  but  that  only  47  percent  of 
them  were  receiving  the  full  amount. 

How  many  men  are  on  the  way  to  fatherhood 
before  marriage? 


About  one  in  five.  A  new  Census  Bureau  study 
estimates  that  10  percent  of  recently  married 
women  have  had  a  premarital  birth  and  that  an¬ 
other  10  percent  were  pregnant  at  the  time  they 
got  married.  All  told,  that’s  20  percent  —  which 
is  twice  the  figure  applicable  in  the  1930’s  and 
1940’s. 

How  old  are  men  when  they  become  fathers? 

As  might  be  expected,  four  out  of  five  are  be¬ 
tween  20  and  40.  Of  the  3.6  million  babies  bom  in 
1981,  almost  3  million  were  to  fathers  in  that  age 
range.  About  135,000  were  bom  to  fathers  between 
40  and  54.  There  were  6,697  babies  reported  for  fa¬ 
thers  over  55. 

For  how  many  men  will  today  literally  be  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Day? 

Births  are  running  about  3,650,000  this  year,  so 
the  arithmetic  is  easy:  Approximately  10,000  babies 
will  be  bom  in  the  United  States  today. 

What  presents  will  their  fathers,  and  other  fa¬ 
thers,  get  today? 

The  Neckwear  Association  of  America  esti¬ 
mates  that  96  million  neckties  are  sold  annually  and 
that  perhaps  20  percent  are  sold  for  Father’s  Day, 
or  about  19  million  neckties.  With  56  million  fathers, 
that  means  one  out  of  three  fathers  will  receive  a 
necktie  today  —  though  some  fathers  may  get  more 
than  one,  which  would,  of  course,  throw  the  figures 
off. 

What  will  the  rest  get? 

Shaving  lotion. 


Action  and  Reaction 


Olympic  Spirit 

Araie  Boldt,  a  Canadian  high-jump¬ 
er,  can  dear  6  feet.  6 %  inches.  That 
wouldn't  take  a  medal  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympics,  but  it  probably 
will  at  the  Olympics  that  open  today 
on  Long  Island.  Araie  has  only  me 
leg. 

Amie  and  1,800  other  handicapped 
athletes  will  compete  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Games  for  the  Disabled.  This  is 
the  third  such  event,  held  every  four 
years  coincident  with  the  regular 
Games.  Unfortunately,  it’s  already 
been  stained  by  the  same  politics.  The 
Russians,  having  signed  up  to  partid- 
pate  for  the  first  time,  10  days  ago 
pulled  out  their  team  of  22  blind  run¬ 
ners  without  explanation. 

For  disabled  athletes,  however,  a 
political  boycott  is  hardly  ruinous. 
They  know  plenty  about  overcoming 
handicaps. 

In  the  disabled  -ganres  athletes 
from  some  50  countries  will  compete 
for  2  weeks  in  22  sports.  The  blind 
play  soccer  with  a  ball  that,  beeps. 
Amputees  play  wheelchair  basketball 
and  volleyball  sitting  on  the  floor. 
Blind  runners  are  assisted  by  sighted 
runners  keeping  pace  beside  them. 

There’s  no  official  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Long  Island  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Games,  but  this  year  there's  an . 
inspiring  link. 

Following  Olympic  trial  elimina¬ 


tions  on  June  30,  eight  men  and  eight 
women  from  the  disabled  games  will 
go  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  first  Olym¬ 
pic  1,500-meter  and  800-meter  wheel¬ 
chair  races. 

There  is  the  true  Olympic  spirit  — 
fair  competition  between  all  with  the 
will  to  compete.  May  it  always  pre¬ 
vail  over  political  conflict. 


Country  Life 

Because  the  city's  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  is  predicting  a  severe  mosquito 
season,  it’s  applying  a  bacterial  agent 
called  Bactimos  to  wetlands  in  Staten 
Island,  Queens,  Brooklyn  and  the 
Bronx.  The  larvae,  they  say,  won’t 
have  a  chance.  Maybe  so,  but  what 
about  wha tever’s  being  spawned  in 
the  fifth  borough? 

Make  no  mistake,  mosquitoes  grow 
in  Manhattan,  too.  A  friend  reports 
sighting  a  monster  the  other  night. 
She  insists  an  anopheles  that  size  has¬ 
n’t  been  seen  since  Hollywood 
stopped  making  malaria  movies. 

She  has  also  been  visited  by  a  very 
fat  fly,  batted  back  a  hard-shelled  bug 
that  was  traversing  her  desk  and  has 
sprayed  more  than  a  few  ants  down 
the  kitchen  drain. 

Thanks  to  a  wet  spring,  the  dry 
seems  destined  for  a  country  sum¬ 
mer.  if  so,  at  least  there  are  fireflies 
to  anticipate. 


News  on  Wheels 

Bemused  patrons  of  Metro-North 
Commuter  Railroad  found  a  surprise 
this  week  on  vacant  seats  —  the  first 
issue  of  a  news  bulletin  called  “Mile¬ 
posts.”  It’s  the  first  sign  in  years  that 
the  management  of  the  Harlem,  Hud-, 
son  and  New  Haven  lines  is  capable  of 
user-friendly  communications. 

The  four-page  bulletin  promises  to 
keep  passengers  informed  of 
"progress  we  are  making  in  offering 
you  the  comfortable,  reliable  service 
you  deserve.’'  It  offers  chat  about  im¬ 
proved  air  conditioning,  better 
bridges  and  stations  and  discounted 
summer  fares  to  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

By  trying  to  keep  customers  in¬ 
formed,  the  line’s  management  is 
breaking  with  a  tradition  of  sullen  si¬ 
lence.  To  most  passengers,  die  voice 
of  Metro  North  is  the  croak  of  a  public 
address  system  announcing  delays 
without  apology  or  explanation. 

All  users  of  mass  transit  deserve 
better^  Old-timers  recall  that  the  sub¬ 
ways'  once  made  an  effort  to  inform 
and  divert  passengers  with  a  poster- 
size  “Subway  Times."  That  vanished 
long  ago,  with  the  15-cent  fare  and  the 
"Miss  Subways”  contest. 

So  give  Metro  North  partial  credit 
for  its  effort.  Time  enough  to  deliver  * 
the  rest  when  the  line  delivers  on  the 
promises  it  makes  in  “Mileposts."  _ 


To  the  Editor: 

In  its  perplexity,  over  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  international  terror,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  seems  inclined  to  resort 
again  to  its  simplistic  view  of  Com¬ 
munism  as  the  ultimate  source  of  ail 
contemporary  evil. 

Without  analyzing  the  nature  or  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  phenomenon,  a  Reagan- 
signed  document  of  April  3  appears  to 
focus  on  “state-sponsored  terrorism" 
(news  article  June  6)  as  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  target,  presumably  having 
countries  like  Iran,  Libya  or  Syria  in 
mind,  and  somehow  suspecting  the 
ubiquitous  Communist  hand.  - 

In  fact,  the  alarming  spread  of  ter¬ 
rorism  and  the  enormous  variety  of 
the  causes  and  groups  sponsoring  it 
should  warn  us  that  far  subtler, 
though  decidedly  explosive,  historic 
forces  are  at  work  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  world.  For  one  thing,  history 
teaches  that  terror  is  an  age-old  polit¬ 
ical  instrument  and  that  what  re¬ 
quires  a  new  comprehension  is  indeed 
its  spectacular  spread  in  our  time. 

Moreover,  where  Americans  think 
of  the  assassination  of  Presidents 
Lincoln  and  Kennedy  or  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  King,  history  reminds  us  of  the 
great  variety  of  motives,  including 
many  we  might  ethically  condone  — 
like  the  famous  tyrannicides,  from 
the  two  Athenian  heroes  who  killed 


Pisistratus’s  son  to  the  Russian  free¬ 
dom  fighters  involved  in  attempts.®** 
the  .life  of  czars, ..  to  the 
desperate  attempt  of  the  German 
resistance  movement  to  eliminate 
Hitler  on  July  20, 1944. 

Nor  is  history  exactly  silent  about 
the  reasons  behind  the  current  spread 
of  terrorism.  In  fact,  if  these  might  at 
first  seem  complex,  we  have  only  to 

look  Into  cursives  to  understand  some 

of  the  dynamics  of  what  is  going  on.  - 
Being  products  (as  well  as  agents) 


A  Necessary  Response  to  Sikh  Fanaticism 


To  the  Editor: 

As  a  one-time  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  in  India  and  frequent  visitor 
there,  I  disagree  with  James  Traub’s 
Op-Ed  piece  of  June  12  on  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  the  Golden  Temple  in  Amritsar 
(“India  Against  Itself’). 

When  traditional  societies  mod¬ 
ernize,  they  frequently  spew'  up  reac¬ 
tionary  groups  which  violently  chal¬ 
lenge  the  new  society.  Thus  we  have 
the  bloody  and  obscurantist  Kho¬ 
meini  regime  in  Iran,  the  bizarre 
rule  of  Qaddafi  in  Libya  and  the  ter¬ 
ror  by  Sikh  fanatics  in  northern 
India.  The  parallels  are  not  precise, 
but  there  were  similar  reactions  in 
Japan  and  Brazil  when  their  soci¬ 
eties  were  modernizing.  To  assume, 
as  Mr.  Traub  does,  that  these  fa¬ 
natical  groups  can  be  negotiated 
with  is  to  ignore  their  irrational  and 
fascist  nature. 

Far  from  representing  a  failure  of 


democracy,  Mrs.  Gandhi's  effective 
military  action  is  a  triumphant  reas¬ 
sertion  of  government  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed. 

First  she  tried  to  negotiate,  only  to 
find  that  the  Sikh  separatists  were 
purely  destructive  in  their  objectives. 
Then,*  before  taking  strong  steps,  she 
waited  —  as  a  democratic  leader 
must  —  until  public  opinion  had  been 
fed  up  with  intransigence. 

-  In  spite  of  scattered  mutinies,  the 
great  majority  of  Sikh  soldiers  and 
officers  apparently  remained  loyal.  It 
is  now  likely  that  the  Sikh  communi¬ 
ty,  inwardly  relieved  if  a  bit  sullen, 
will  resume  its  prominent  and  pros¬ 
perous  place. 

To  blame  Mrs.  Gandhi  for  the 
violence  is  a  little  like  blaming 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  bringing  on  the 
Civil  War.  James  W.  Michaels 
Editor,  Forbes  Magazine- 
New  York,  June  12,  1984 


Textbook  Backlash 

Te-Jtyp  Editor:  _ 

“Sett-Censorship;"  an  item  In  vour 
June  6  editorial  “Topics,"  condemns 
a  publisher’s  list  of  “no-no’s"  for 
textbook  compilers,  including  “con¬ 
troversial  politicians.”  and  attacks 
on  “legitimate  authority”  and  on 
“free  enterprise.” 

It  is  indeed  sad  that  such  negative 
guidelines  are  issued,  but  you  should 
recognize  that  they  are  the  publish¬ 
er’s  response  to  public  anger  against 
the  eccentric  notions  that  were  im¬ 
posed  on  textbook  writers  in  the 
last  two  decades  by  militant  special- 
interest  groups. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  our  educa¬ 
tors,  school  boards  and  textbook 
publishers  started  treating  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
rather  than  as  therapy,  as  poli¬ 
tical  indoctrination  or  as  instruc¬ 
tion  on  how  to  build  a  brave  new 
world.  Raymond  English 

Senior  Vice  President 
Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center 
Washington,  June  7,  1984 


The  Honorables 

-uJXoifce  Editor:  ~  L  -  j 

r  The  subject  of  honora^xfegrees: 
;  is  not  of  great  importance;  bat  taav- 
*  ing  been  incompletely  quoted  about 
-  it  in  a  May  27  news  article,  I  should 
»  like  to  dispel  the  impression  that 
i  I  would  reserve  such  degrees  for 
academic  scholars. 

s  On  the  contrary:  university  people 
E  have  earned  their  doctorates,  and 
honorary  ones  are  as  redundant  for 
them  as  they  are  inappropriate^for 
public  figures.  The  academic  world 
should  confer  honorary  degrees  an 
people  outside  its  walls  who  have 
done  comparable  work.  All  degrees 
would  thus  have  been  earned,  in 
course  or  through  independent  study. 

In  other  words,  l  should  like  to  see 
the  university  exercise  a  judgment  it 
alone  can  pass  on  work  it  knows  some¬ 
thing  about,  instead  of  merely  ratify¬ 
ing,  with  rather  comic  solemnity, 
public  acclaim  already  bestowed  on 
artists,  businessmen  and  political 
leaders.  Jacques  Barzun  . 

New  York,  June  7,  1984- 


In  Honduras,  Incipient  Anti-Americanism 


To  the  Editor: 

In  a  June  7  news  article,  you  re¬ 
ported  that  the  new  commander  of 
the  armed  forces  of  Honduras,  Gen. 
Walter  Lopez  Reyes,  had  called  for  a 
more  independent  relationship  with 
the  United  States  and  that,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  Reagan  Administration 
might  have  to  “re-evaluate  its  reli¬ 
ance  on  Honduras  as  the  cornerstone 
of  its  military  plans  in  the  region.’* 

Your  readers  should  know  that  this 
change  of  attitude  reflects  a  more 
generalized  anti-American  sentiment 
in  Honduras  in  response  to  the  heavy 
U.S.  military  presence. 

On  March  22,  in  a  full-page  ad  in 
the  major  newspaper  La  Tribuna, 
126  prominent  citizens  appealed  to 
the  Honduran  “national  conscience" 
and  pleaded  for  rejection  of  force, 
for  support  for  the  Contadora  pro¬ 
cess,  for  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  Honduras  and  Central 
America  and  for  removal  of  U.S. 
bases  from  Honduras. 

-  On  May  2,  as  60.000  Hondurans 
marched  in  a  May  Day  parade,  plac¬ 
ards  denouncing  U.S.  intervention  in 
Honduras  and  demanding  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  foreign  troops  were  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  crowd. 

On  the  eve  of  Mother’s  Day,  anti- 
American  speeches  were  heard  dur¬ 
ing  a  candlelight  vigil  held  by  fami¬ 
lies  of  Hondurans  who  have  “disap¬ 
peared.”  The  message  was  that  U.S. 
penetration  and  the  presence  of  anti- 
Sandinisia  “contras"  were  turning 
Honduras  into  a  nation  willing  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  its  own 
citizens. 

Even  in  a  May  18  demonstration  of 
street  vendors  demanding  the  right  to 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


of  modem  totory,  we  p^ess^ 
tidily  developed  erase  of  rare™ 
including  the  unambiguous 

■£SK, * 

STn  the  whole,  would  tave  bran 

unthinkable  in  former  nmesj^e 
one  can  hardly  measure  the  pc*®** 
Of  individual  miiiianoy.  it  is  poto- 
caliv  expressed  in  our  midst  in  move- 

SXSfrt  fib  or  the  various 
forms  of  minority  action. 

lithe  West,  all  thisand  theundaiy- 
ing-  often  intangible  psychologic* 
developments  have  been  thelogica! »; 
suit  of  individual  advances  over  u* 
last  500  years.  Modem  terrorism  Xim 
unfamiliar  to  this  country)  Is  the  moa- 
ern  individual’s  rejection,  under  des¬ 
perate  provocation,  of  psychically  in¬ 
tolerable  infringements  of  his  ngnts. 

What  keeps  our  present  world  in 
turmoil,  from  the  I.R.A.  to  Poland  to 
the  Punjab’s  Sikhs,  is  that  during 
the  last  century  the  West  has  spread 
its  gospel  of  individual  self-asser¬ 
tion  dear  around  the  globe.  Beyond 
condemning  terrorist  •  -violence, .  it 
would  be  reassuring  if  our  leaders 
would  try  to  read  these  seismo- 
.  graphic  of  the  .  real  volcanic 

turbulence  shaking  up  our  world,  and 
.  adjust  their  policies  to  such,  deeper 
insights.  -  THOMAS  E-  GOLDSTEIN 

Professor  of  History,  City  College 
.  New  York,  June  6,  1984 


Nazi  Germany’s  Defeat 
Began  at  Stalingrad 

To  the  Editor: 

In  his  June  8  letter,  Ivan  Bodis-Woll- 
ner  refers  to  Normandy  as  the  begin, 
ning  of  Nazi  Germany’s  defeat  TUs  is 
a  prevalent  Western  distortion  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  turning-point  of  World  War 
II  was  the  Battle  of  Stafingrad.  The 
.  main  front  was  in  Eastern  Europe,  no 
matter  what  efforts  are  made  to  con¬ 
ceal  it.  The  words  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  eastern  front,  by  F.D.R., 
ChurchiU,  Eiserihtwer  and  Beaver- 
brook^  should  be  in  all  high  school  and 
college  textbooks.  M.  K.  STONE 

‘  Philadelphia,  June  10, 1984 

V.  •: 

D-Day  Redundancy 

To  the  Editor: 

They'D”  m  “D-Day”  does  not,  as 
you  said  in  a  recent  news article, 
stand  for  “designated"  — ■  it  stands, 
for  “day.”  The  redundancy  derives ; 
from  military  planners’  way  of  reck-T 
oning  time:  so  miany  days  before  and. 
so  many  days  after  an  operation. 

The  time  series  runs.  D-[mixnis]xr 

bri*  - 

.  scheme  produces.  “  fi-Hour,”  for  .the 
exact  time  of  attack.  (There  are  ao 
“M-Minutes”;  if  the  dine  is  set,  say, 
for  0825,  then  0800  becomes  “H-25 
mins.’’)  ..  GordonHarrison 
Dorset,  Vt.,  June  6, 1984 
The  writer  is  mthor  of/Vross-Oumr 
net  Attack/’. the  ILS.  Army's  official 
history  of  the  D-Day  assault. 


Hard  Swallow ! 

To  the  Editor:  • 

Some  ought  have  said  that  it  Was, 
simply  water  aver  the  dam;. others 
might  have  responded  that  our  defeat 
should  be  suffered  like,  water  off.  a 
duck’s  back.  But  "Pure  Outrage,” 
your  June  12  editorial  analysts  [of  the 
municipal  water  tasting  contest  in 
Dallas,  in  which  New'  Orleans  won 
first  prize]  tastes  right  to  me. 

*  (Mayor)  Edward  I.  Koch 
New  York,  June  12, 3984 


Immigrants  Spared  ; : 
— n  .  . — : — - — ~  The  Ellis  Island  Test  - 

sell  goods  m  downtown  Tegucigalpa,  ^ 

middle-aged  women  brandished  Tft  - '•••'•  :  ~ — ~ 

picket  signs  accusing  President  Ro-  me  naitor.  -  . 
berto  Suazo  Cdrdova  of  placing  the  in-  "^^tion  of 

terests  of  the  U.S.  above  the  basic  ^L?land  k*  been  mentioned  .  In 
needs  of  the  Honduran  people.  pa^  rec^^^iyjn  article8 

Finally,  on  May  21,  two  black  SS-SS  1?The  Eu,s  fel«nd 
American  soldiers  in  a  rented  Toyota  indeed  play  a  considerable  role  in 
pickup  truck  sped  through  a  univer-  ^  immi8rarion  that  helped  to  build 
sity  intersection  in  Tegucigalpa  and  °^50un^’  ^ *  wonder  bo*  “way 
injured  a  student.  This  prompted  a  of  t“ose,y!~0  want  to  restore  it  are 
spontaneous  demonstration  by  200  part  that  class  played  In 

Honduran  students,  during  which  the  E1SS  ,feland  “ttsrrogatira. 
vehicle  was  overturned  and  set  .  0nIy  steerage  passengers  went 
ablaze.  Observers  believe  that,  had  WM©  cabins  on 

the  soldiers  not  been  black  and  had  *  ~’ers  ware-occupied  mostly  by  - 
the  U.S.  not  provided  and  paid  for  im-  Americans  and.  wealthy  European 

mediate  medical  care  for  the  student  Jpunsts.  tins  was  not  invariably 

the  incident  would  have  exploded  into  “e  hav^  example  in  my 

a  major  political  protest.  own  family. 

While  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  read  .  matemal  8r®D  father  came  to 

too  much  into  these  events _ opposi-  United  States  as  an  immigrant  at 

tion  to  the  U.S.  presence  is  still  weak,  tam  of  ***  century.  He  traveled 

Hondurans  genuinely  fear  Nicaragua  s*®fra£e\ Uke  raost  otiier  immigrants, 
and  much  of  the  business  elite  was  re-  and was  interrogated  on  Ellis  Island 
lieved  by  the  influx  of  U.S.  military  He  was  questioned  closely  about  his 


lieved  by  the  influx  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  —  Hondurans  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  question  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  presence  and  the  risks  to  their 
nation,  should  it  get  caught  up  in  the 
Reagan  Administration's  ideological 
crusade  to  destroy  the  Sandinista 
Government.  David  A.  Mintz 

Brooklyn,  June  6,  1984 
The  writer  returned  recently  from  a 
visit  to  Honduras.  ■ 


prospects  and  qualifications.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  have  a  job,  but  had  to 
nave  good  qualifications  for  one. 

My  grandmother  and  the  children, 
who  came  over  several  months  later 
had  enough  money  to  Obtain  second! 
class  cabins.  They  were  politely  In¬ 
terviewed  in.  the  ship's  salon  .and 

Frr!f?  raS50re  without  ever  seeing 
Ellis  Island.  Arthur  J.  Morgan 

New  York,  June  8,  1984  ■ 
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Jackson, 

Repudiate 

Farrakhan 

By  Bayard  Rustin 


Since  the  death  ot  Elijah  Muham¬ 
mad,  in  1975,  Louis  Farrakhan  has 
felt  free  to  build  a  movement  of  ex- 
.  tremist  Black  Muslims,  who  see  their 
salvation  in  total  separation  from  the 
"white  devils."  and  specifically  re¬ 
ject  our  democratic  system.  As  the 
national  political  conventions  ap¬ 
proach,  it  is  important  that  he  be  pub¬ 
licly  repudiated  by  those  who  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  blacks  into  the 
democratic  system. 

Mr.  Farrakhan' s  Nation  ot  Islam 
□umbers  only  a  few  thousand.  Yet  his 
appeal  to  the  irrational,  his  predic¬ 
tions  of  “race  war,"  his  threats 
against  tV  ?  life  of  the  black  reporter 
.  Milton  Coleman,  his  anti-Semitic 
threats,  his  praise  of  Hitler  and  his 
anti-white  racism  all  have  made  Mm 
the  object  of  media  attention. 

Mr.  Farrakhan  delights  In  aU  this 
publicity.  He  also  recognizes  the  value 
of  his  association  with  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson,  an  association  that  has 
brought  him  far  greater  national  atten¬ 
tion  than  his  sectarian  views  alone 
could  have.  Mr.  Farrakhan  afsn  de¬ 
lights  in  criticisms  from  the  “white- 
dominated”  press.  After  aU,  his  funda¬ 
mental  strategy  is  built  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  black-white  separatism,  which 
he  believes  is  advanced  by  promoting 
chaos  in  the  democratic  process. 

For  many  whites,  Mr.  Farrakhan 
awakens  feats  about  the  potential  for 
violence  in  the  black  underclass.  .His 
rhetoric  seeks  to  exploit  the  frustra¬ 
tion  and  agony  of  the  black  poor,  who 
have  been  victimized  by  years  of  Rea- 
ganism  and  economic  decline.  Such 
fears  are  not  only  exaggerated  but 
dangerous.  For  they  bespeak  a  white 
stereotyping  of  blacks  as  a  group 
somehow  outside  the  society  at  large. 
They  are  a  residue  of  the  inner-city 
upheaval  of  the  1960’s.  But  they  are 
an  inaccurate  characterization  of  a 
black  community  that,  as  Jesse  Jack¬ 
son's  campaign  so  dearly  demon¬ 
strates,  is  increasingly  participating 
in  the  political  process. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
Mr.  Farra  khan’s  message  is  strategi¬ 
cally  damaging  to  black  interests. 
Mr.  Farrakhan’s  politics  of  racial 
separatism  come  at  a  time  when  a 
decade-long  trend  has  tangibly  in¬ 
creased  blade  clout  in  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  American  political  pro¬ 
cess.  Beyond  this,  Farrakhan  racism 
-  and  anti-Semitism  are  unconstion- 
^abfe.'-Thus,  for  -both  -practical  -ami 
moral  reasons,  Jesse  Jackson  should 
repudiate  him. 

In  recent  years,  black  workers  and 
the  black  poor  have  been  the  victims 
of  a  series  of  reversals,  social  and 
economic.  A  conservative  shift  in  the 
nation's  mood  has  led  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  programs  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  aid  to  education  and  behests  for 
the  poor.  The  stagnation  in  public- 
sector  job  opportunities,  a  near -de¬ 
pression  in  steel  and  autos  and  the 
loss  of  labor-intensive  jobs  have  hit 
black  workers  hardest  because  it  is 
these  sectors  that  employed  the  high¬ 
est  proportions  of  minorities. 

Such  setbacks,  however,  are  not  ex¬ 
clusively  limited  to  blacks.  Far  more 
white  steelworkers  than  blacks  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  the  decline  in 
steel.  Far  more  white  Americans  are 
unemployed  than  are  blacks.  There 
are,  in  absolute  numbers,  many  more 
'  white  poor  than  black.  And  although 
blacks  are  suffering  proportionally  to  a 
far  higher  degree,  their  setbacks  are 
pari  of  a  national  trend. 

This  election  year,  is  thus  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  for  workers  and  the  poor  to 
join  in  shaping  a  strong  coalition  for 
political  and  social  change.  Issues 
can  be  framed  in  ways  that  cut  across 
racial  or  religious  boundaries  and 
unite  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Mr. 
Farrakhan’s  immoral  message  and 
behavior  are  not  only  polarizing  bat 
anachronistic.  He  axgues  for  working 
outside  the  system  at  the  very  mo¬ 
rn  ait  when  blacks  are  making  politi¬ 
cal  gains  fighting  within  that  system. 
Mr.  Farrakhan’s  views  argue  for  in¬ 
sularity  at  a  time  when  the  ally  way 
in  which  blacks  can  achieve  progress 
is  through  the  politics  of  coalition 
with  their  fellow  Hispanics,  Asians 
and  whites.  'Indeed,  the  modern  his¬ 
tory  of  black  America  is  filled  with 
the  cautionary  examples  of  separatist 
figures  like  Marcus  Garvey  and  black 
power  leaders  H.  Rap  Brown  and 
Stokely  Carmichael,  who  have  left 
hardly  anything  of  permanence  to  the 
struggle  for  black  advancement.  It 
has  been  the  integrationist  leaders  — 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  A.  Philip 
Randolph;  Rgy  Wilkins— who  paved 
the  way  for  lasting,  concrete  gains. 

Assessments  of  Louis  Farrakhan 
must  take  into  account  this  legacy  of 
advancement  in  the  democratic  sys¬ 
tem  and  must  accurately  reflect  his 
role  in  the  black  community  —  as  that 
of  a  marginal  spokesman  for  a  danger- 
ous,  out-of-date  politics.  It’s  time  to 
recognize  that  Mr.  Farrakhan  is  oper¬ 
ating  outside  a  constitutional  system 
that  has  often  responded  effectively  to 
pressures  by  the  civil  rights  movement 
to  promote  needed  change.  Thus,  it  is 
time  once  again  to  pay  closer  attention 
to  the  words  and  deeds  of  snch  organi¬ 
zations  as  the  Urban  League,  the  Na- 
tional  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  and  the  Lead- 
erstop  Conference  on  CivO  Rights,  and 
to  listen  to  elected  black  leaders  who 
recognize  that  change  is  possible 
through  a  program  of  coalition  poli¬ 
tics:  through  the  budding  of  a  strong 
coalition  of  blacks,  Hispanics,  women, 
Christians,- Jews  and  other  ethnics. 


Bayard  Rustin  is  chairman  tff  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute ,  a  civil 
..  rights  and  trade-union  organization. 


MONTAUK,  L.I.  —  We  are  talking 
today  about  oddballs  and  about  fa¬ 
thers  and  the  double-headed  nail.  And 
how  it  is  important  to  honor  all  ot 
these. 

Fathers,  of  course,  even  though 
they  sometimes  hide  their  nobility  so 
well  it  takes  years  before  it  is  discov¬ 
ered  —  sometimes  by  sons  only  after 
they  become  fathers  themselves. 

And  oddballs  —  the  writers,  poets, 
artists  and  other  visionary  souls  who 
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Honor  Thy  Father 
And  Oddballs,  Too 

By  Gordon  Webber 

dream  up  ideas  and  images  in  lonely 
rooms,  usually  without  anyone  ever 
asking  them  to  do  it. 

_  And  the  double-headed  nail  —  a  nail 

_  for  temporary  construction  that  can 

- ..  be  driven  in  up  to  the  lower  head  and 

—  extracted  by  the  upper  one.  Let  us 
i  _  honor  that,  too,  because  my  father  in- 

B  _  vented  it,  to  the  wonderment  of  his 
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Whistler’s  Dad 


By  Emil  Greenberg 


Whistler’s'  father  is  long  forgotten 
though  Whistler  by  him  was  begotten. 
As  for  me,  1  say  it’s  rotten 
when  filial  kudos  be  so  ill-gotten. 


Whistler’s  mother  in  her  rocking  chair, 
idling  her  time,  just  sitting  there; 
she  was  not  knitting,  she  was  not  sewing, 
plenty  of  nothing  her  lap  was  showing. 


His  hard-working  father  was  out  of  the  house, 
off  his  rocker,  supporting  his  spouse, 
while  Whistler  whistled  and  painted  his  Mom 
to  instant  fame,  until  Kingdom  Come. 


Tell  me,  friends,  do  you  believe  it  fair 
to  ignore  a  Dad  because  he’s  not  there? 

Did  Whistler  ask  Mom,  "Where  is  Pop?” 

Ah,  fickle  fate  cares  not  who  pops  up  on  top. 


Emil  Greenberg,  a  retired  lawyer,  asks:  “What 
is  so  rare  as  his  day  in  June? 
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family  and  friends,  a  wonderment 
:h3i  was  sharply  diminished  when  Lhe 
Patent  Office  told  him  the  dcuble- 
headed  nail  already  had  been  invent¬ 
ed,  23  years  earlier. 

My  father  was  an  oddball  and  very 
little  honored  in  his  time,  which  was 
too  bad  because  he  could  have  stood  a 
little  honoring,  especially  in  his  later 
years.  (While  he  was  young  his  pride 
sustained  him.j 

If  he  had  lived  in  another  time  in 
some  place  besides  a  farm  in 
Shiawassee  County,  Michigan,  he 
might  have  been  a  novelist,  a  poet  or 
perhaps  an  advertising  man.  Except 
he  didn’t  believe  too  much  in  adver- 
'  rising.  People  who  talk  back  to  televi¬ 
sion  commercials  have  nothing  on  my 
father  ;  he  used  to  talk  back  to  the  ads 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

My  father  not  only  didn’t  believe 
too  much  in  advertising,  he  was  an  in¬ 
different  consumer.  He  bought  hardly 
anything  for  himself  and  damned  lit¬ 
tle  for  us,  partly  out  of  principle, 
partly  because  of  no  money.  He  was 
the  most  nonmaterialisric  man  1  ever 
knew.  When,  one  by  one,  the  doors  fell 
off  our  Model  T.  he  never  bothered  to 
put  them  back  on  (even  though  he 
worked  winters  as  a  door  hanger  in  an 
auto  body  plant).  It  was  easier  get¬ 
ting  in  and  out  of  the  car,  he  said. 

My  father  was  also  lazy,  as  odd¬ 
balls  often  are,  and  kept  inventing 
things  to  make  his  life  easier.  He  got 
tired  of  forking  beans  into  little  piles 
and  loading  them  on  a  wagon  by 
hand,  the  way  it  had  been  done  for  a 
hundred  years.  So  he  invented  a  way 
of  loading  them  with  a  hay  loader  that 
cut  d2ys  off  harvesting.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  thought  it  was  heretical,  but  the 
next  year  they  were  doing  it,  too,  and 
they  stiil  harvest  beans  my  father’s 
way  in  that  part  cf  Shiawassee  Coun¬ 
ty- 

He  also  invented  a  gadget  for  his 
setup  jig  on  the  assembly  line  that  let 
his  gang  do  the  job  faster  and  rest  a 
third  of  the  time.  When  the  superin¬ 
tendent  discovered  it.  he  put  the 
gadget  on  ali  the  jigs  and  cut  the  piece 
rate,  so  everybody  ended  up  working 
just  as  hard  as  before. 

My  father  was  very  creative  in  his 
handling  of  horses.  When  Dick  and 
Nelly  were  straining  up  the  lane  with 
a  big  load  of  hay,  hardly  able  to  make 
it,  my  father  would  jump  down  from 
the  wagon  and  strain  along  with 
them,  coaxing,  hollering,  urging 
them  on,  grunting  and  heaving  as 
though  he  was  right  in  the  harness 
with  them.  A  horse  would  work  his 
heart  out  for  my  father. 

But  he  was  little  honored  in  his  time 
for  ali  his  creativity  in  the  little  daily 
things  of  life.  He  was  respected  by  his 
horses,  perhaps  even  honored  by 
them,  and  a  dog  or  two  and  a  couple  of 
the  neighbors'  kids.  But  that  was 
about  it.  His  family  was  too  busy  fig¬ 
uring  how  tc  become  bigger  consum¬ 
ers. 

It  is  never  easy  being  an  oddball,  if 
you  work  at  it  full  time,  as  my  father 
did.  You  have  to  be  born  with  the 
right  amount  of  irreverence  for 
things  as  they  are  and  jus:  enough  im¬ 
patience  and  rage.  And  a  capacity  for 
loneliness  and  abuse. 

So  today,  let  us  honor  fathers, 
whether  they’re  oddballs  or  not.  per¬ 
haps  even  while  they  are  still  living. 
And  the  double-headed  nail,  even 
though  my  father  wasn’t  the  first  to 
invent  it. 

Gordon  Webber,  a  retired  advertising 
executive,  is  author  of  four  novels , 
the  latest  of  which  is  "The  Great  Buf¬ 
falo  Hotel." 


PARIS,  June  16 — The  irony  of  this 
week’s  elections  to  the  European  Par¬ 
liament  is  that  they  have  been  turned 
into  a  cost-free  protest  against  na¬ 
tional  governments. 

The  first  direct  vote  for  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market’s  weightless  delibera¬ 
tive  body  was  in  1979.  Before  that, 
members  were  designated  by  na¬ 
tional  legislatures.  Reform  was 
urged  by  eager  pro-Europeans  to  re¬ 
vive  popular  interest  in  the  Com¬ 
munity,  perceived  as  a  distant  bu¬ 
reaucracy  without  grass-roots  links. 

The  argument  was  that  a  special 
election  campaign  would  give  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  European  Community  a 
sense  of  direct  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  their  joint  enterprise 
and  spark  a  new  momentum  for 
European  unity.  It  didn’t  work. 

In  their  first  term,  the  parliamen¬ 
tarians  talked  up  a  storm,  but  nobody 
listened.  Since  they  can’t  legislate 
and  have  never  dared  use  their  power 

to  reject  a  Community  budget,  the 
widespread  conclusion  was  that  they 
simply  didn’t  matter. 

If  the  idea  of  a  united  Europe  was 
still  an  exciting,  mobilizing  goal  as  it 
was  in  tbe  1960’s,  the  conclusion  might 
be  that  the  Parliament  should  be 
strengthened  with  more  practical 
power.  But  instead  of  broadening 
voters’  outlook  to  common  problems 
beyond  their  country’s  borders,  the 
campaign  has  been  a  sorry  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  modi  their  concerns  have 
shrunk. 

All  emphasis  has  been  on  national 
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Europe  Sags  and  Whines 


By  Flora  Lewis 


politics  in  each  state,  with  no  really 
European  issues  offered  in  search  of  a 
new  mandate.  Since  national  govern¬ 
ments  won’t  be  changed,  however, 
voters  have  a  chance  to  vent  their 
spleen  without  ,  risk  of  shifting  power. 
The  effort  to  promote  responsibility  has 
instead  provided  an  irresponsible  anti¬ 
popularity  contest,  country  by  country. 

Four  of  the  10  Community  nations 
voted  last  Thursday.  Ballots  won’t  be 
counted  until  palls  close  tomorrow  in 
the  other  six  states  that  traditionally 
vote  on  Sunday.  But  the  perverse  im¬ 
pact  is  already  evident.  In  Britain, 
Ireland,  Denmark  and  Holland, 
which  have  already  voted,  participa¬ 
tion  was  far  below  normal,  only  30 
percent  in  Britain. 

Exit  polls  showed  anti-Europeans 
doing  well.  In  England,  Labor  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  double  its  seats,  although  an 
important  by-election  in  Portsmouth 
on  the  same  day  trounced  Labor, 
ousted  Prime  Minister  Thatcher’s 
Tories,  and  gave  victory  to  the  Liberal- 
Sodal  Democratic  alliance,  lhe  single 
by-election  was  doubtless  a  more  sig¬ 
nificant  mark  of  British  trends  than 


were  results  of  the  feeble  national  turn¬ 
out  for  European  elections. 

In  Frants,  the  extreme  right  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  an  unusual  showing, 
since  voters  who  dislike  both  the  So¬ 
cialist-Communist  coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  major  opposition  can 
show  thumbs  down  this  way,  without 
feeling  they’ve  given  extremists  a 
handle  on  power. 

In  Germany,  the  leftist  Greens  may 
sink  the  Liberal  coalition  partners  in 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl's  Government 
in  the  same  sort  of  reaction.  In  Italy, 
polls  show  the  Communists  may  out- 
score  the  Christian  Democrats  for  the 
first  time,  as  a  gesture  of  public  sym¬ 
pathy  after  the  death  of  Communist 
leader  Enrico  Berlinguer  without  let¬ 
ting  the  Communists  in  government. 

Greece  is  the  only  country  where  the 
elections  have  generated  excitement, 
even  disorder,  but  not  about  Europe. 
The  pant  there  is  how  vociferously  the 
opposition  wants  to  put  down  Prime 
Minister  Papandreou's  Socialists. 
Everywhere  else,  the  campaign  has 
been  a  dud  with  rival  politicians  trying 
to  stir  the  indifferent  to  little  more  than 


a  nonbinding  plebiscite  on  incumbents. 

It  all  adds  up  to  concrete  evidence 
supporting  the  many  less  tangible 
signs  that  Europe  has  run  out  of 
steam.  Leaders  may  intone  solemn 
appeals  and  propose  grand  schemes 
to  revive  cooperation.  The  public 
shrugs.  The  European  idea  has  de¬ 
teriorated  in  its  consciousness  to  the 
wine  lake,  the  butter  mountain  and 
tbe  sea  of  milk  that  drain  its  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  budget  bickering 
that  divides  its  governments. 

This  is  a  sad  fact  three  years  before 
the  Community  reaches  age  30,  early 
for  dotage.  Indeed,  it  is  still  far  from 
mature  in  the  sense  of  becoming  even 
a  true  common  market  without  na¬ 
tional  barriers  to  trade  and  finance, 
let  alone  moving  on  toward  the  United 
States  of  Europe  mice  envisioned. 

The  decadence  isn’t  necessarily 
terminal.  The  Community  isn’t  going 
to  fall  apart  soon,  though  short  of  a 
terrible  crisis  no  one  could  welcome, 
it  is  hard  to  see  any  spring  of  rejuve¬ 
nation  on  the  horizon.  Not  one  of  to¬ 
day’s  leaders  is  able  to  speak  to  or  for 
more  than  his  own  country.  Everyone 
has  turned  inward. 

The  loss  is  America's  as  well  as  Eu¬ 
rope's.  It  means  there  is  no  second  pil¬ 
lar  for  the  trans-Atlantic  partnership 
that  President  Kennedy  described.  It 
increases  the  burden  of  American  lead¬ 
ership  to  maintain  the  unity  of  democ¬ 
racies,  on  which  the  future  depends. 
Europe's  paralysis  may  tempt  Wash¬ 
ington  to  go  it  alone,  but  it  shouldn’t.  It 
adds  to  America’s  responsibility. 
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~  WASHINGTON 

‘Ready, 
Willing 
And  Able? 

By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON,  June  16  —  In  his 
news  conference  the  other  day.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  said  he  was  “ready,  will¬ 
ing  and  able"  to  meet  with  the  Soviet 
leaders  at  a  summit  or  anywhere 
else. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of 
whether  he  is  "ready”  or  “able”  to 
discuss  tue  intricate  questions  of  nu¬ 
clear  aims,  the  Middle  East  and 
world  trade  with  Mr.  Chernenko,  Mr. 
Reagan  has  made  it  clear  that  he's 
"willing”  to  listen  to  his  aides  and  his 
pollsters,  who  are  telling  him  that 
this  stalemate  with  the  Russians  is 
bad  election  politics,  and  that  he  is 
also  willing  to  listen  to  his  allies,  who 
are  telling  him  chat  failure  to  calk  to 
Moscow  is  bad  diplomacy. 

The  Republican  leader  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  Republican  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Commirtee, 
Charles  Percy  of  Illinois,  had  a  talk 
with  the  President  about  this  the 
other  day,  and  like  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Trudeau  of  Canada,  argued  in 
public  that  maybe  the  President 
should  change  his  tune  and  agree  to 
meet  with  the  Soviet  leaders  and  talk 
things  over. 

President  Reagan’s  response  at  his 
latest  news  conference  was  a  master¬ 
piece  of  public  diplomacy  and  Presi- 
dentiai  politics.  Twenty-one  of  the  35 
•questions  put  to  him  at  that  confer¬ 
ence  asked  about  his  conditions  for 
talking  to  Moscow.  He  brushed  them 
all  aside.  He  would,  he  said,  go  any¬ 
where  and  talk  about  anything,  with¬ 
out  conditions.  “Anything  that  might 
clear  the  air  and  create  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  us,  that’s  fine," 
he  said. 

Moscow’s  reaction  to  all  this  was 
interesting.  Leonid  Zamyatin,  the 
shrewd  propagandist  of  the  Kremlin, 
suddenly  switched  as  fast  as  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  did.  Forgetting  what  he  had  said 
in  the  past,  Mr.  Zamyatin  was  now 
talking  in  a  different  way. 

“As  far  as  we  are  concerned,”  he 
said,  “we  do  have  the  desire  to  reach 
agreements  with  the  United  States 
. . .  The  possibility  of  agreement 
exists  . . .  What  I  have  in  mind  is 
that  one  should  begin  now  with  such 
preparations,  begin!  We  have  a  huge 
number  of  questions  which  could  be 
examined  and  prepared  in  order 
to  present  them  at  a  summit  meeting 

This  is  a  switch  in  Moscow,  and  the 
question  is  how  it  came  about.  The 
guess  here  —  and  it’s  only  a  guess  — 
is  that  the  Russians  have  decided  re¬ 
luctantly  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  probably 
going  to  win  re-election  in  November 
and  they  will  have  to  deal  with  him 
for  another  four  years,  and  so  should 
begin  to  talk  to  him  now. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Reagan  seems  to 
have  decided  that  his  confrontation 
with  the  Russians  was  beginning  to 
frighten  the  allies  and  the  American 
people,  and  that  he  should  think  about 
reconciliation.  So  at  least  he  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  talk  about  talking. 

All  this  is  quite  different  from  the 
vicious  propaganda  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Moscow  in  the  last  few 
months,  and  the  question  now  is  how 
to  proceed. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  World  War 
and  during  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1944,  President  Roosevelt  de¬ 
cided  that  the  organization  of  world 
peace  was  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  dash  of  partisan  politics. 

Accordingly,  he  established  a  non¬ 
partisan  committee  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  arranged  with  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  of  New  York,  his  opponent 
in  the  1944  election,  to  cooperate  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  Nations 
and  avoid  the  partisan  struggles  that 
led  to  the  collapse  of  the  League  of 
Nations  after  the  First  World  War. 
This  is  not  a  bad  model  for  this  deli¬ 
cate  point  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1964. 

Tbe  Russians  would  like  to  play  off 
the  Democrats  against  Mr.  Reagan, 
who  is  not  their  favorite  character, 
and  Mr.  Mondale  would  no  doubt 
prefer  to  run  against  Mr.  Reagan’s 
stalemate  with  the  Russians,  but  now 
that  the  President  is  offering  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Chernenko  and  vice  versa,  the 
Democrats  can  no  longer  blame  Mr. 
Reagan  for  accepting  the  negotia¬ 
tions  they  have  denounced  him  for  re¬ 
jecting  in  the  past. 

But  is  Mr.  Reagan  really  “ready" 
and  “able”?  He  has  made  a  brilliant 
political  tactical  maneuver.  He  was 
in  trouble,  not  primarily  because  his 
policies  were  wrong — even  the  allies 
didn’t  question  his  emplacement  of 
missiles  in  Europe  to  maintain  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  —  but  because  his 
rhetoric  was  too  strident.  This  he  has 
now  corrected,  and  in  his  latest  news 
conference  he  almost  seemed  to  be 
imploring  tbe  Russians  to  end  the 
stalemate  and  talk  about  anything 
anywhere,  a  willingness  that  will  ob¬ 
viously  help  him  in  his  campaign  for 
re-election. 

President  Reagan  has  at  least 
opened  up  the  door  to  the  Russians 
and  says  he’s  waiting  for  somebody  to 
"come  up  the  stairs.”  But  if  the  Rus¬ 
sians  do,  who  will  be  "ready”  and 
“able”  to  negotiate  with  them?  The 
U.S.  experts  on  Soviet  policy  — 
George  Kerman,  for  example  —  are 
no  longer  In  Washington,  and  when 
and  if  negotiations  really  start,  it’s 
not  clear  who  would  meet  with  Mr. 
Dobrynin  and  Mr.  Gromyko,  who 
have  been  dealing  with  U.S.-Soviet 
relations  for  40  years.  But  at  least  the 
talk  about  talks  has  started,  and 
that's  tbe  main  thing. 
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Updates  the  Classic  ‘2001 ’ 


By  AUEAN  HARMETZ 


Hollywood 

£6 H  Bow  do  you  continue  a 
H  B  classic?"  asks  Peter 
BHBh|  Hyams. 

||  H  The  answer,  says  Mr. 
H  m  Hyams,  who  is  currently 
directing  “2010,”  a  sequel  to  "2001:  A 
Space  Odyssey,"  is:  with  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety  and  awe. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1968  that 
“2001,"  Stanley  Kubrick's  half-sa¬ 
tiric,  half-reverent  vision  of  the  bland 
and  depersonalized  future  of  the 
human  race  was  thrust  at  movie  audi¬ 
ences  accustomed  to  science-fiction 
movies  containing  gigantic  bugs, 
decaying  monsters  or  malevolent 
aliens. 

Though  Mr.  Kubrick  and  Arthur  C. 
Clarke,  the  respected  science- fiction 
author,,  who  had  co-written  the 
screenplay,  had  envisioned  a  cine¬ 
matic  parallel  to  Homer's  "Odys¬ 
sey,"  and  though  critics  were  divided 
in  their  opinions,  there  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  reaction  of  audiences. 

Despite  its  mystical  ending  and 
deliberate  tedious  stretches  designed 
to  demonstrate  the  boredom  of  space 
flight,  “2001:  A  Space  Odyssey,"  was 
the  fiftb  most  successful  box-office 
attraction  in  a  year  dominated  by 
"The  Graduate."  Since  then,  it  has 
been  reissued  twice  and  earned  M-G- 
M  a  total  of  more  than  $24  million  in 
North  American  theaters. 

"When  1  first  saw  '2001,'  says  Mr. 
Hyams,  "2  was  25  years  old.  It  was 
like  finding  a  note  in  a  bottle  that 
said,  ‘There  are  no  limits,  no  parame¬ 
ters,  except  your  imagination. 

Since  "2001"  was  made  nearly  a 
decade  before  the  success  of  a  movie 
almost  automatically  triggered  a  se¬ 
quel.  it  has  taken  16  years  for  MGM/ 
UA  to  follow  "2001"  with  “2010." 

Now,  at  41,  Mr.  Hyams,  the  writer- 
director  of  such  science-fiction  ad¬ 
ventures  as  "Outland”  and  ‘‘Capri¬ 
corn  One,"  is  pitting  himself  against 
a  classic. 

In  '2010,'  which  stars  Roy  Scheider, 
John  Lithgow,  Bob  Baiaban  and 
Helen  Mirren,  a  team  of  American 
and  Russian  scientists  put  aside  their 
political  differences  to  travel  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  in  search  of  the  astronauts  of 
*2001'  and  to  find  the  meaning  of  the 
mysterious  black  monoliths  created 
by  some  superhuman  intelligence. 

When  Mr.  Hyams  was  approached 
a  year  ago  by  Frank  Yablans,  the 
vice-chairman  of  MGM/UA,  his  first 
reaction  to  the  prospect  of  directing 
the  sequel  was  to  call  Stanley  Ku¬ 
brick,  whom  he  had  never  met,  to  ask 
for  his  blessing.  "He  said  it  was  O.E. 
with  him,"  Mr.  Hyams  says. 

But  it  is  clear  that  for  Mr.  Hyams 
“  mUong  a  sequeTto  ;200i  *'is  an  emo¬ 
tional  minefield.  "No  matter  what  I 
do  on  ‘2010’  I  can’t  live  up  to  people’s 
expectations.  But  it’s  desperately  im¬ 
portant  to  me  that  Arthur  Clarke  and 
Stanley  Kubrick  feel  what  they 
started  18  years  ago  isn’t  be¬ 


Bob  Balaban  explores  the  innards  of  the  computer  HAL 
in  a  scene  from  ‘2010/ 


smirched, "  Mr.  Hyams  says. 

‘‘Nobody  in  his  right  mind  can  rip 
off  "200T  or  be  stupid  enough  to  think 
he  can  do  what  Kubrick  did." 

Mr.  Hyams  urgently  explains  that 
his  movie  is  not  poetry,  that  it  is 
"very,  very  accessible,"  "a  thriller 
with  a  beginning,  middle  and  end," 
"a  hopeful  and  emotional  movie  with 
a  focus  very  different  from  Kubrick’s 
focus." 

But  an  hour  later,  all  the  wisps  of 
anguish  have  been  tucked  away. 
Striding  the  set  and  shouting  orders 
at  his  crew,  Mr.  Hyams  is  a  brusque 
and  peremptory  movie  director. 

On  MGM /JJAIs  StageJS,  the.  larg¬ 
est  sound  stage  in  Hollywood;  the 
spaceship  that  has  been  sent  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  happened  to  the  astro¬ 
nauts  of  ‘2001’  sprawls  like  an  inert 
plastic  starfish.  Unlike  the  Enter¬ 
prise  of  "Star  Trek,"  with  its  mile- 
long  corridors  and  ballroom-sized 


bridge,  the  Leonov  of  "2010"  is  nar¬ 
row  and  cramped. 

Made  of  gray  plastic,  the  Leonov  — 
named  for  Aleksei  A.  Leonov,  a 
Soviet  cosmonaut  and  friend  of  Mr. 
Clarke  —  has  ominously  low  ceilings. 
Most  of  the  available  space  is 
crammed  with  dials  and  levers.  Com¬ 
puter-generated  images  compete 
with  data  readings  on  the  nine  moni¬ 
tor  screens  above  control  panels  ee¬ 
rily  backlit  by  fluorescent  tubing. 

“Our  ship  is  no  Holiday  Inn,”  says 
Mr.  Hyams,  whose  production  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  more  than  $20  million. 
“The  last  consideration  is  comfort. 
My  image  for  the  spaceship  was  the 
^lbmkiine  in ’Das  Bodp’ " 

"We  were  building  Das  Space¬ 
ship,"  says  Albert  Brenner,  the  pro¬ 
duction  designer  for  “2010."  “With 
the  real  space  shuttle  Columbia,  the 
engineers  put  in  a  facility  for  a 
human  whenever  they  could  find  a  bit 


Eastern  Europe’s  Klezmer 
Plants  New  Roots  in  America 


By  RICHARD  F.  SHEPARD 

These  have  been  years  of  re¬ 
call.  of  looking  for  roots,  of 
burrowing  about  in  one’s  an¬ 
cestral  attic  and  trying  to 
learn  what  it  was  that  went 
into  the  making  of  us  and  our  ways. 
Musical  roots  are  constantly  being 
unearthed  and  pressed  into  concerts 
of  old  American,  old  Irish,  old  Carib¬ 
bean.  old  African  and  old  Asian  song. 
In  all  of  this,  klezmer  has  caught  on. 
too,  with  young  musicians  addressing 
themselves  joyously  to  this  bountiful 
expression  of  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  music  that,  like  the  people 
who  played  and  danced  to  it,  has  been 
uprooted  and  was,  until  this  revival, 
headed  for  extinction. 

Klezmer  music  is  heard  in  such 
shirtsleeve  precincts  as  Folk  City  and 
Eagle  Tavern  and  in  such  jacket-and- 
tie  premises  as  Carnegie  Hall.  Its  re¬ 
vival  is  nationwide  and  it  travels  the 
college  circuit.  Klezmer  has  also 
made  its  appearance  on  the  shelves  of 
many  record  stores  where  it  finds  a 
ready  take-out  audience.  It  is  the  sort 
of  revival  that,  10  years  ago,  few 
would  have  dreamed  possible  for  a 
sort  of  music  that  perhaps  even  .ewer 
bad  heard  of,  except  from  grandpar¬ 
ents  or  in  translations  of  Yiddish  folk 
tales. 

Klezmer  is  one  of  those  institutions 
that  seem  simple  enough,  yet  raise  a 
multitude  of  questions.  What  is  Jew¬ 
ish  music?  What  is  klezmer?  Who 
mav«  the  definitions,  anyway?  Good 
questions  and  more  suitable  to  an 
eager  young  student’s  doctoral 
theses.  You  can  read  it,  if  you  want 
while  you  are  in  your  stereo  room  tap¬ 
ping  your  foot  to  the  latest  klezmer 
record. 

Klezmer,  let’s  say — and ,  please  no 
debate,  not  now  anyway,  while  the 
music  is  animating  you  —  is  music 
made  by  klezmorim,  Jewish  musi¬ 
cians  who  traveled  around  Eastern 
Europe  playing  at  weddings,  bar 
mitzvahs  and  other  simchos  that 
struck  a  happy  note.  The  word 
klezmer  derives  from  Hebrew  and 
means  musician.  The  music  of  the 
klezmorim  reflected  the-  various 
places  they  had  been  to  and  where 
Jews  lived.  The  klezmer  tradition 
came  to  America  with  the  large  Jew¬ 
ish  immigration  early  in  this  century, 
•and  its  establishment  here  has  led  to 
various  interpretations  of  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  American  pop.  Some  klezmer 


musicians  restrict  their  revival  to  Old 
Country  music  while  others  profess  to 
hear  klezmer  influences  in  the  New 
World’s  own  music,  including  jazz, 
which,  in  any  case,  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  long  before  klezmer  came  off 
the  boat. 

Klezmer  music  can  be  slow  or  fast. 
It  is  abundantly  joyous  or  mournfully 
elegaic.  It  is  folk  music,  and  it  is 
music  composed  by  Yiddish  theatri- 
cians.  It  is  played  by  musicians  who 
are  Jewish  and  others  who  are  not 
Jewish  and  listened  to  by  audiences 
that  are  Jewish  and  are  not  Jewish. 
What  is  particularly  interesting  is 
that  its  resuscitation  has  taken  place 
at  the  hands  of  mostly  young  aficiona¬ 
dos.  It  usually  rallies  around  a  clari¬ 
net  in  the  hands  of  a  virtuoso  who  can 
make  it  laugh  or  cry  or  soar  to  peaks 
of  glorious  sound,  and  it  is  abetted  by 
piccolos,  violins,  guitars,  accordions, 
well,  I  should  guess,  almost  anything 
that  can  be  played. 

And  what  is  Jewish  about  it,  in  a 
world  where  Jews  come  from  India, 
Turkey,  Ethiopia  and  Kurdistan  as 
well  as  from  Minsk,  Pinsk  and 
Dvinsk?  This  is  a  special  Jewish 
music,  with  Jewish  being  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  word  "Yiddish.”  Every 
demurrer  that  you  make  may  have 
absolutely  validity  and  yet,  it  is  un¬ 
deniably  eligible  to  be  called  “Jewish 
music.”  Actually,  you  can  learn  more 
quickly  what  klezmer  is  all  about  by 
listening  to  some  records  that  have 
just  come  on  the  market- 

The  newest  are  two  by  the  Klezmer 
Conservatory  Band,  organized  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  establishment  that  so  glowingly 
resurrected  the  music  of  ragtime  and 
Scott  Joplin.  In  1980,  Hankus  Netsky, 
an  instructor  there,  put  the  band  to¬ 
gether  with  13  other  young  musicians, 
and  it  has  been  rattling  the  windows 
in  some  of  the  best  halls  ever  since. 

The  records  are  Vanguard's 
“Klez!"  (VSD  79449)  and  "Yiddishe 
Renaissance”  (VSD  79450).  The 
repertory  of  these  klezmers  is  almost 
a  historical  portfolio  of  the  many 
moods  of  the  genre.  With  Don  Byron's 
clarinet  generally  calling  the  tune, 
this  band  ranges  far  and  wide.  It 
draws  from  Yiddish  theater  scores 
and  also  from  arrangements  that 
blend  American-style  jazz  and  pop 
with  Yiddish  themes  (the  liner  notes 
give  the  performance  backgrounds  of 
most  numbers.) 

Its  secret  weapon  is  Judy  Bressler, 
whose  vocals  are  done  in  a  fine,  liquid 


Yiddish  in  which  every  word  rings 
clearly  and  melodiously.  Her  per¬ 
formance.  on  “Yiddishe  Renais¬ 
sance,"  of  "Ruraenye,  Rumenye," 
Aaron  Lebedeff  s  high-speed,  tongue¬ 
twisting  paean  to  Rumanian  wine  and 
victuals,  is  one  of  the  best  I've  heard 
in  recent  years.  Not  to  mention,  but 
we  will,  her  singing  of  “Rozhinkes 
mit  Mandlen,"  the  sentimental  "Rai¬ 
sins  With  Almonds”  a  song  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Goldfaden,  considered  a  founder 
of  the  Yiddish  theater,  that  has 
achieved  the  status  of  folk  music. 

On  “Klez"  one  hears  a  lovely  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Yidl  mit  a  Fidl,”  the  Itzik 
Manger-Abe  Ellstein  composition 
that  became  a  hit  as  the  title  song  of  a 
1938  movie  with  Molly  Picon  as  well 
as  such  traditional  as  a  Rumanian 
sirba  and  a  "Piccolo  doyne,"  based 
on  a  1916  recording. 

Even  in  its  most  reflective  mo¬ 
ments,  Klezmer  Conservatory  is  an 
upbeat  and  exultant  ensemble,  re¬ 
flecting  a  warmth  and  reverence  for 
its  music.  But  it  Is  not  the  last  word  on 
klezmer,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  be  in 
this  indefinable  and  therefore  limit¬ 
less  field. 

A  klezmer  change  of  pace  comes 
with  "Andy  Statman’s  Klezmer  Or¬ 
chestra”  (Shanachie  21004),  a  record 
that  portrays  Mr.  Statman's  quartet 
on  its  cover  beneath  the  imprint  in 
Hebrew  letters,  "Glatt  Kosher,”  or 
strictly  kosher.  Mr.  Statman  is  a 
master  clarinetist  and  one  could 
swear  that  the  instrument  in  his 
hands  is  practically  speaking  flaw¬ 
less  Yiddish.  He  also  doubles  in  man¬ 
dolin.  His  quartet  of  instrumentalists 
has  studied  the  old  klezmer  music, 
and  its  repertory  is  more  tradition¬ 
ally  European  than  what  you  will 
hear  from  the  New  England  klezmo¬ 
rim. 

On  this  release,  the  taste  of  the  old 
country  is  as  strong  and  flavorful,  yet 
as  light  and  delicate,  as  a  matzoh  ball 
made  by  skillful,  loving  hands.  The 
music  is  familiar,  even  though  you 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  such 
titles  as  “Ukrainer  Chosid’l,”  (Uk¬ 
rainian  Hasidic  dance),  “Onga  Bu- 
charesti”  (Dance  of  Bucharest)  or 
“Galitzianer  Chusid"  (Hassidic 
bridegroom’s  dance  from  Galicia). 

So  much  for  klezmer,  at  least  for  a 
start.  There  is,  for  sure,  more  to 
come.  Klezmer  may  not  yet  be  epi¬ 
demic  but  it  gives  every  sign  of 
becoming  addictive. 


of  space.  ’Hie  spaceship  in  ‘2001,’  the 
Discovery,  was  800  feet  long  and 
looked  like  it  was  designed  by  an  in¬ 
terior  designer.” 

“The  spaceship  in  ‘2001’  looked  like 
the  GE  Kitchen  of  Tomorrow,"  says 
Syd  Mead,  the  visual  futurist  who  de¬ 
signed  the  Leonov’s  lumpy  exterior, 
encrusted  with  tubes  and  plates 
bolted  together. 

It  is  not  a  lovely  exterior.  For  the 
ship’s  interior,  however,  cramped 
does  not  necessarily  mean  ugly.  In 
the  medical  bay,  the  six  cryogenic 
chambers  for  the  scientists  who  will 
spend  most  of  the  14-month  trip  to 
Jupiter  in  frozen  sleep  look  like  chil¬ 
dren's  beds  modeled  after  race  cars, 
complete  with  stripes. - 

.If  Arthur  Clarke,  who  co-wrote 
“2001  ”  from  his  short  story  “The  Sen¬ 
tinel.”  doesn't  like  "2010,”  it  will  be 
partly  his  own  fault.  Between  Sept. 
16,  1983  and  April  15,  1984,  he  corre¬ 
sponded  almost  daily  with  Mr. 
Hyams  by  computer  from  bis  borne  in 
Sri  Lanka.  Since  night  in  Sri  Lanka  is 
day  in  Los  Angeles  and  vice  versa, 
each  man  went  to  his  computer  in  the 
morning  to  find  the  questions  the 
other  man  had  asked  or  answered 
overnight. 

Having  arrived  at  a  somewhat 
slower  speed  —  from  Sri  Lanka  to 
London  by  SwissAir,  London  to  New 
York  by  Concorde,  by  shuttle  to 
Washington  and  then  another  plane  to 
California,  Mr.  Clarke  was  strolling 
the  plastic  floors  of  the  Leonov  two 
weeks  ago,  a  cheerful,  burly  man 
wearing  a  yellow  T-shirt  advertising 
one  of  his  businesses,  underwater 
skin-diving  safaris  off  the  coasts  of 
Sri  Lanka. 

Mr.  Hyams 's  script  has  been 
adapted  from  Mr.  Clarke’s  1982 
novel.  “2010:  odyssey  two."  The 
search  that  is  the  basic  premise  of  the 
novel  is  intact.  However,  Mr.  Hyams 
is  focusing  on  a  subtext  about  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Russians  and  Americans  hav¬ 
ing  to  get  along  together. 

Mr.  Clarke  —  who  has  just  re¬ 
covered  from  an  encounter  with  “a 
nasty  parasite;  it’s  virtually  impossi¬ 
ble  to  avoid  parasites  in  Sri  Lanka," 
he  says  blithely  —  called  the  writing 
of  "2010"  almost  accidentaL  He  had 
written  and  published  a  movie  outline 
based  on  another  of  his  books  and  had 
discovered  “that  you  can  get  in  10 
pages  all  the  guts  of  a  novel  without 
the  hard  work  of  having  to  write  a 
novel.  Having  found  out  how  satisfy¬ 
ing  a  movie  outline  was  as  an  exor¬ 
cism,  I  wrote  an  8-  or  10-page  sequel 
to  ‘2001’  and  sent  it  to  my  agent  to 
send  to  Omni  or  Playboy.  He  sent  it 
straight  back  and  said,  'You  have  to 
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write  the  novel.1  And  I  suddenly  real¬ 
ized  that  I  wanted  to!” 

OnStage  30,  where  Esther  Williams 
used  to  swim,  stuntmen  fly  across  the 
chasm  that  was  once  her  swimming 
pool.  Beyond  are  the  bright  red  cello¬ 
phane  brains  of  HAL  9000,  the  soft- 
voiced  computer  who  was  the  most 
human  character  in  "2001.”  And  per¬ 
haps  the  most  human  emotion  in  that 
movie  was  HAL’S  terror  as  he  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  astronaut  Dave  Bow¬ 
man. 

For  "2010,"  Douglas  Rain,  the 
Canadian  actor  who  was  the  voice  of 
HAL  in  "2001,"  was  in  and  out  of 
MGM/UA  before  one  frame  of  the 
film  was  shot.  The  actors  in  the  new 
movie  react  to  his  prerecorded  voice. 

But  another  ghost  from  "2001"  did 
roam  the  sets  for  a  week.  Keir  Dullea 
—  the  Dave  Bowman  who  turns  into  a 


Making  a  sequel  to 
‘2001’  is  an 
emotional 
minefield. 


star  child  at  the  end  of  “2001”  —  says 
he  had  "the  same  feeling  1  had  at  my 
30th  high  school  reunion.  The  people 
were  different  but  the  campus  was 
exactly  the  same.  The  most  poignant 
scene  for  me  was  having  the  voice  of 
HAL  to  work  with:  two  disembodied 
voices  in  a  set  from  18  years  ago.” 

His  part  in  "2010.”  Mr.  Dullea  says, 
is  “the  character  everybody  talks 
about  for  the  first  two  acts,  who  fi¬ 
nally  appears  in  the  third."  Like  Mr. 
Rain,  Mr.  Dullea  is  often  approached 
by  fans  of  the  first  movie.  They  are 
usually  people,  he  says,  who  want 
him  to  explain  the  film’s  ending.  He 
has  come  to  consider  the  ending  a 
comment  on  the  “cyclical"  nature  of 
existence.  "The  existence  of  man  is  a 
bone  in  the  qye  of  eternity,”  be  says. 
“A  caveman  throws  a  bone  in  the  air, 
and  in  the  wink  of  an  eye  it  turns  into 
a  spaceship.  My  character,  as  .be 


ages,  reaches  op  in  the  same  fashion 
the  caveman  did.” 

Sometimes  the  other  actors  in 

envied  Mr.  Dullea  his  role  as  a 

disembodied  voice.  .  T.  oKJv 

“Our  space  suits  were  unbelievab  y 

heavy  because  they  were  designed^ 
be  worn  in  a  weightless  amn£ 
ment,"  says  John  Lithgow.  whopla^ 
Cumow,  an  American  rocketry  ex¬ 
pert  who  panics  during  a  spare  walk- 
^They  weighed  100  pounds.  We  hung 
like  sausages  on  unbelievably  heavy 
leather  harnesses.  We  couldns  .sit 
down  because  our  suits  wouldnt  let 
us  bend  at  the  pelvis.  They  lowered,  us 
to  the  ground  and  we  lay  there  like 
knights  who’d  fallen  off  their  horses. 
Then  someone  would  come  around 
and  put  a  pillow  under  our  heads. 

“They  laid  us  flat  like  cords  of 
wood,"  says  Elya  Baskin,  a  Russian 
actor  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1976  and  who  recently  -played  the  ' 
prominent  role  of  a  circus  clown  who 
wants  to  defect  in  “Moscow  on  the 
Hudson.” 

In  Russia,  he  said,  “The  Govern-  : 
ment  tells  moviemakers  what  should 
and  shouldn’t  be  done.  In  America,  • 
the  market  tells  you.  So  there’s  the- 
same  percent  of  good  films  and  bad 
films  in  each  country.  Actors  are 
privileged  people  in  Russia,  so  people  - 
in  the  movie  industry  here  and  there  . 
look  the  same  —  a  little  bit  phony,  a  - 
little  bit  cool." 

Mr.  Lithgow,  who  has  been  norat1  - 
nated  for  an  Academy  AWanLas  best" 
supporting  actor  for  the  test  two 
years  for  his  performances  as 
transsexual  in  “The  World  According  . 
to  Garp”  and  as  a  timidly  adulterous  ■ 
banker  in  “Terms  of  tndearment^j. 
has  a  catalogue  of  “the  oLher  hideous 
things  they  exposed  us  to  on  *2010.’ 

.  “The  cryogenic  sleeptank  suits  had . 
a  fishnet  effect  with  brass behtisat  ail  •_ 
the  junctions.  It  was  like  sitting  or  - 
walking  on  pebbles  and  my  body 
would  be  crisscrossed  with  red  welts 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  Thedays  we  had 
to  wallow  around  in  yellow  tempera-  - 
pigment,  we’d  wear  surgical  masks'  - 
until  the  moment  of; shbqtingi  They'-- 
refrigerated  the  set  for  an. entire  day., 
so  one  character  could  explode  with  ■ 
vapor  when  he  opened  his  faceplate  "  ~ 

Then  be  smiles  and  adds,  ‘*Withac- 
tors,  the  more  you  suffer, the  niore  in¬ 
teresting  you  think  it 

■'u,!1  ji!  '.u'ji  ^ 
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THIS  YEAR  is  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  Autonomous  Region  of 
Birobidzhan  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Birobidzhan  idea  arose  at  the 
end  or  World  War  I,  which  was 
waged  mainly  in  Russian  provinces 
with  dense  Jewish  populations.  The 
C/ar's  commanders  cast  suspicion 
on  the  Jews  to  explain  the  shameful 
defeats  suffered  by  the  Russian  ar- 
,1  aties.  Countless  Jews  were  in¬ 
nocently  etccuted  as  “spies,"  and 
the  Jewish  populations  of  entire 
provinces  were  exited  deep  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

After  the  war  and  the  downfall  of 
the  Czar’s  regime,  generals  of  the 
W  him  armies  and  guerilla  bands  ex¬ 
ploited  the  traditional  distrust  of  the 
Jew  in  the  fight  against  the 
Bolsheviks.  Hundreds  of  Jewish 
towns  were  liquidated  in  bloody 
pogroms,  and  over  300,000  orphans 
were  left  without  care.  The  number 
of  Jews  killed  in  these  pogroms  will 
never  be  known. 

During  the  period  of  economic 
reconstruction,  the  new  Soviet 
order  abolished  many  of  the  social 
..ind  economic  restrictions  on  Jews. 
To  safeguard  Jewish  culture  and 
identity,  to  further  improve  the 
social  status  of  Jews,  and  to  create  a 
Soviet  alternative  to  Zionism. 
Jewish  leaders  proposed  the  crea¬ 
tion  or  a  Jewish-Soviet  territory,  or, 
in  Soviet  terminology,  “an 
autonomous  Jewish  region.”  They 
hoped  that  it  would  become  a 
“Jewish  republic”  among  the  other 
national  republics  of  the  USSR. 

This  coincided  with  the  Soviet 
programme  for  the  “productiviza- 
tion  and  national  consolidation”  of 
the  Jewish  masses,  and  with  the 
urgent  need  to  settle  the  borderlands 
of  bastern  Siberia  and  China.  In 


hr  LEAST  half  of  South  Africa’s 
population  is  too  young  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  turbulent  era  when  Nelson 
Mandela  began  leading  the  African 
National  Congress  l  ANC)  down  the 
road  to  revolution,  but  they  have  not 
forgotten  him.  In  a  recent  poll  in 
Soweto,  the  huge  African  township 
near  Johannesburg,  black  teenagers 
had  no  idea  when  majority  rule 
would  finally  come  to  South  Africa, 
hut  they  had  no  doubts  about  who 
the  first  president  would  be  after¬ 
wards:  Nelson  Mandela. 

For  Mandela,  who  was  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  at  the  Rivonia 
trial  20  years  ago  on  June  12,  there 
seem  to  be  only  two  routes  off  his 
prison  on  Robben  Island:  the  presi¬ 
dent's  palace  or  the  grave.  And  he  is 
rt-  ilist  enough  to  know  that  it  will 
probably  be  the  latter  if  majority 
rule  must  wait  upon  an  ANC  military 
\ictory.  for  armed  liberation  is  not 
coming  to  South  Africa  this  year,  nor 
this  decade. 

In  terms  of  the  road  to  violent 
revolution  on  which  Mandela  set  the 
ANC  over  two  decades  ago.  it  is  not 
even  the  end  of  the  beginning.  Since 


HE  IS  YOUNG,  fanaticized  and 
seemingly  fearless  in  the  face  of 
murderous  enemy  firepower. 
Death,  he  is  told,  is  the  supreme 
r^'vard  because  it  opens  the  door  to 
Paradise.  And  thousands  like  him 
are  believed  to  have  perished 
fighting,  or  just  clearing  the  path  for 
advancing  regulars  as  human  mine 
detectors. 

That  picture  of  Iran’s  child- 
soldier  “martyrs”  emerges  from 
testimony  by  eyewitnesses  who  have 
talked  to  teenage  survivors  in  an 
Iraqi  prisoner-of-war  camp  from  of¬ 
ficial  United  Nations  documents 
arid  from  correspondents  covering 
the  3V:-ycar-old  Gulf  war. 

Only  Iran,  saying  its  statements 
have  been  misquoted,  insists  they 
do  not  exist.  It  contends  that  the 
Iranian  children  held  by  Iraq  were 
among  thousand  of  Iranian  civilians 
deported  by  Iraqi  authorities  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  war. 

{  There  is  no  binding  international 
law  forbidding  the  use  of  child 
soldiers.  Iran  is  a  signatory,  but  has 
not  yet  ratified  a  UN  human  rights 
pact  committing  parties  to  “take  all 
feasible  measures  in  order  that 
children  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  14  years  do  not  take  a  direct 
part  in  hostilities." 

NO  ESTIMATES  are  available  of 
the  number  of  children  who  are  part 
of  Iran's  armed  forces.  But  Hod- 
jatoleslam  Rafsanjam,  president  of 
the  Iranian  Parliament  and  heir  ap- 
grirsm  to  the  Ayatollah  RuhoUah 
Knomeini,  said  in  1982  that  Iran’s 
armed  forces  were  joined  by  400,- 
000  volunteers.  An  exile  source  said 
that  since  military  service  is  com¬ 
pulsory  starting  from  the  age  of  18, 
most  of  these  "volunteers"  were 
likely  to  be  younger. 

Some  300  surviving  “kid  sol¬ 
diers."  most  of  them  believed  to 
be  15  years  and  less,  are  held  by 
Iraq  in  a  special,  separated  com¬ 
pound  at  al-Ramadi.  about  96  kms. 
west  of  Baghdad,  where  they  are 
regularly  visited  by  delegates  of  the 
aii-Swiss  International  Committee 
c«C“Jie  Red  Cross.  ICRC  President 
Alexandre  Hay  says  they  are  “weil- 
treated”.  but  declines  further  com¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  neutral 
agency’s  policy  of  strict  confiden¬ 
tiality.  Grim  accounts  were  supplied 
by  other  humanitarian  groups, 
however,  who  were  last  allowed  by 
Iraq  to  visit  the  al-Ramadi  camp  in 
December. 

“It  was  saddening,”  Michel 
Rode,  nf  the  Swiss-based  Terre  des 
Hommes.  said.  “These  kids  do  not 
normally  give  their  age,  wanting  to 
c  regarded  as  adult  regular 
fighters.  I  talked  to  78  of  them.  The 
voices  of  quite  a  few  had  not  vet 
chanced.  Bui  some  insisted .  they 
were"  .10.  which  is  pure  fantasy.  I 
think  that  youngesf  were  about  12. 
And  one  must  not  forget  that  some  ' 


BIRTH  OF  A  ‘HOMELAND 
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the  1920s  and  early  ’30s  the  Soviets 
wanted  to  improve  their  relations 
with  the  West,  and  hoped  that  a 
Jewish  project  would  influence 
Jewish  and  pro-Jewish  public  opi¬ 
nion  abroad.  The  financial  support 
of  co-nationals  in  Europe  and  North 
and  South  America  was  sought  to 
reduce  the  need  for  Soviet  alloca¬ 
tions  for  this  project. 

On  March  28,  1928  the  Soviet 
government  officially  selected 
Birobidzhan,  in  far  eastern  Siberia 
( 1 1  time  zones  east  of  Leningrad),  as 
the  site  of  the  Jewish  Autonomous 
Region. 

Birobidzhan  is  a  desolate  region 
located  between  the  Arctic  on  the 
north  and  Manchuria  and  Mongolia 
on  the  south. 

At  the  time  it  was  inhabited  by 
bears,  tigers,  wild  boars  and  400 
peasant  families.  There  are  heavy 
rains  almost  all  year  long,  and  a  long 
and  severe  winter  which  reaches  -40 
degrees. 

For  months  the  first  Jewish  set¬ 
tlers  were  kept  at.  Tikon  Kaya  (the 
major  railroad  station,  later 
Birobidzhan  City),  where  life  was 
wretched.  Despite  the  arrival  of 
large  numbers  of  Jews,  land  for  set¬ 
tlement  had  been  neither  allotted 
nor  surveyed.  Those  Jews  who  did 
arrive  during  the  first  years  were  un¬ 
trained  as  agriculturists  and  were 
unable  to  endure  the  adverse 
climate. 

DURING  the  first  year  of  coloniza- 


19S0,  ANC  saboteurs  have  carried 
out  over  160  attacks  in  South  Africa, 
mostly  against  government  build¬ 
ings,  but  they  have  yet  to  make  a 
dent  in  the  prevailing  impression 
that  the  government  has  everything 
safely  under  control. 

Oliver  Tambo.  the  ANCs  exiled 
acting  president,  warned  last  year: 
“I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  lose  many 
civilians  and  many  innocent  people, 
as  happens  in  any  violent  situation... 
Bombs  will  explode,  and  one  or  two 
people  who  were  not  intended  to  be 
there  will  be  killed." 

And  sure  enough,  in  one  incident 
last  year,  a  car  bomb  in  a  Pretoria 
street  killed  19  and  injured  over  2U0. 

But  there  have  been  no  incidents 
like  that  since.  Terrorism  in  South 
Africa,  for  ail  the  monstrous  injus¬ 
tices  that  exist  there  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  ANC  enjoys  widespread 
approval  and  support  among  blacks, 
is  less  serious  than  it  is -in  Italy-or 
even  in  England.  This  is  largely 
because.  Mandela  and  other  ANC 
leaders  realize  how  terrible  all-out 
racial  war  would  be,  and  how  un¬ 
satisfactory  even  a  military  victory 
would  be. 
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have  been  prisoners  for  two  years  or 
more." 

“SOME  TOLD  ME  they  wanted  to 
die  as  martyrs,”  Rode  related. 
“Death,  they  said,  would  be  their 
supreme  reward.  For  them,  the  fact 
that  they  were  taken  prisoner  was 
an  accident,  something  that  should 
not  have  happened.  They  said  they 
were  eager  to  return  home  so  they 
could  resume  fighting  the  Iraqis, 
even  ir the  war  lasted  10  or  20  years. 
And  they  said  they  hoped  there 
would  be  other  wars  for  Islam  in 
which  they  could  fight,  too.” 

Rode  said  it  appeared  that  most 
of  the  children  had  received 
between  one  and  three  months  of 
military  training  before  they  were 
sent  to  the  front,  but  that  some  had 
had  no  training  at  all. 

“Most  likely,  their  weapons  were 
either  firearms  or  bayonets  or  dag¬ 
gers,  but  several  adult  Iranian 
soldiers  told  me  that  kids  were  sent 
unarmed  across  minefields  to  clear 
them  for  the  advancing  armies.” 
Rode  continued.  “Their  casualties 
reached  monstrous  proportions.  I 
was  told  the  prisoners  at  al-Ramadi 
included  the  lone  32  survivors  of  a 
group  of  400  youngsters.” 

Rode  said  that  many  children  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  speak  freely  about 
what  they  had  gone  through.  “I 
believe  they  feared  repressive 
measures  from  their  thoroughly  in¬ 
doctrinated  leaders  who  still  seem 
much  in  control  of  them  at  al- 
Ramadi." 

An  Iranian  exile  representative  of 
another  human  rights  group  said 
some  children  opened  up  when  she 
spoke  to  them  alone  at  the  camp. 
“They  started  crying  and  called  me 
mother.  It  was  touching,*1  said  the 
woman,  who  would  identify  herself 
only  with  her  pseudonym,  lran- 
dokht  (daughter  of  Iran). 

“They  told  me  that  none  of  them 
had  any  arms,  except  perhaps  a 
piece  of  wood  or  stone  to  throw  at 
the  Iraqi  tanks.”  the  woman  said. 
“But  there  were  others  who  said 
they  proudly  accepted  being  used  as 
mine  detectors." 

“They  did  not  have  uniforms. 
They  were  just  given  T-shirts  with 
the  word  ‘martyr*  on  the  back, 
meaning  they  were  bound  for 
Paradise  with  the  permission  of  the 
Imam  (Khomeini).”  She  said  an  Ira¬ 
qi  colonel  told  her  that  casualties 


lion  the  area  was  plagued  by  heavy 
ruins,  floods,  an  outbreak  of  anthrax 
(hoof  and  mouth  disease),  attacks 
by  a  kind  of  Siberian  tsetse  fly  and 
an  epidemic  of  malaria  from  the 
vast  marshes  and  swamps  that  serve 
as  a  natural  barrier  between  Russia 
and  China. 

Some  settlers  went  back  —  a  trip 
of  thousands  of  miles  —  and  large 
numbers  searched  for  homes  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Far  East.  Others, 
having  sacrificed  their  prerogative 
i.i  relocate,  remained  and  suffered 
great  privations. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  small 
group  of  Jewish  intellectual 
pioneers  who  volunteered  for  the 
project,  the  effort  would  have  col¬ 
lapsed  at  the  outset.  Living  among 
the  simple  people,  the  Jewish 
writers  and  poets  emphasized  the 
extent  to  which  they  shared  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  which  they  felt  was  as  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  was  to 
the  Jewish  people.  In  1931-32 
Jewish  communist  volunteers  from 
the  U.S..  Latin  America.  Palestine 
and  Europe  came  to  Birobidzhan  to 
help  settle  the  region,  giving  a 
needed  boost  to  the  pioneers. 

By  1935  Birobidzhan  was  hailed 
as  a  growing  center  of  Yiddish 
culture.  Plans  were  announced  for  a 
great  library,  Jewish  kindergartens, 
primary  and  secondary  schools, 
vocational  schools  and  research  in¬ 
stitutes.  The  Jewish  population  ap¬ 
proached  20,000.  but  Jews  were  still 


only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
region's  new  inhabitants.  Most  of 
the  instruction  was  in  Yiddish,  and  a 
Yiddish  publishing  house,  a  Jewish 
press,  a  Yiddish  theatre,  and  various 
cultural  and  artistic  groups  were 
eventually  established. 

The  Jewish  community  thrived 
for  a  brief  priod.  In  late  1936. 
however,  the  Stalinist  purges,  which 
^engulfed  all’  of  Russia,  were  felt  in 
Birobidzhan.  By  mid- 1 93 7.  ihe  en¬ 
tire  Far  East  was  declared  off-limits, 
and  immigration  co  Birobidzhan 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
NKVD.  In  1938.  all  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  and  organizations  supporting 
Birobidzhan  were  abolished  and 
nearly  all  of  their  leaders,  along 
with  local  officials  in  Birobidzhan, 
were  liquidated. 

The  purge  swept  the  entire  intel¬ 
lectual  elite  of  Birobidzhan,  the 
Jewish  teachers,  journalists,  and 
writers.  The  foreign  Jewish 
volunteers  were  accused  of  es¬ 
pionage  and  of  conspiring  with 
Zionists  and  “the  international 
Jewish  bourgeoisie”  to  commit 
sabotage  in  a  sensitive  Russian 
border  area.  Many  were  imprisoned 
and  later  murdered.  Stalin  had  ob¬ 
viously  decided  that  an  autonomous 
Jewish  settlement  on  the  Chinese 
border  was  a  mistake. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  purges 
were  being  carried  out,  the  Soviets 
exploited  the  publicity  value  of  the 
Jewish  Autonomous  Region,  calling 


upon  their  Western  allies  and  world, 
Jewry  to  safeguard  the  future  of  the’ 
Jewish  -people  by  aiding  the.  Red 
Army.  With  all  vestiges  of  Judaism 
expunged  from  the  area.  Soviet 
Jews  finally  realized  that  the 
proclamation  of  Jewish  Autonomy 
in  Birobidzham  was  a  facade:, 
engineered  to  disguise  the  com¬ 
pulsory  colonization  of  the  .region . 
by  Jewish  industrial  workers  and  ar¬ 
tisans. 

The  Soviets  had  never  intended 
the  Jews  to  become  a  majority  in 
the  region.  They  had  merely  paid  lip 
service  to  the  idea  of  ‘’Jewish 
nationhood”  in  order  to  lure  Jewish 
talent  from  the  cities  and  exile  the 
Jews  to  the  Siberian  Far  East.' 

Nevertheless,  in'  1934  the 
Presidium  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  USSR  issued  the 
following  statement: 

“For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people,  ha  burning 
desire  for  the  creation  of  a 
homeland  of  its  own,  for  the 
achievement  of  its  own  national 
statehood,  has.  found  fulfilment. 
The  Presidium  of  the  Central  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  USSR  is 
firmly  convinced  that  all  workers 
and  kolhoz  fanners  of  the  Jewish 
Autonomous  Region;  all  Jewish 
toilers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
organizations  of  the  Soviet  Public 
will  bend  every  effort  to  the 
speediest  accomplishment  of  the 
task  connected  with  the  further 


development  and  strengthening  of 
.  notional  Jewish  statehood  in  the 
USSR.”; 

Though  -such  statements  had  a 
significant  impact  on  foreign  Jewish 
opinion.’  they  had  no.  connection 
with  reality.  After  the  signing"  of  the 
.  Hitler-Staiin  Pact  (August  23,  1939), 
Jewish  -  migration  to  -  Birobidzhan 
was  hatted  for  the  duration  of  .the 
war  years.. 

After  the  war  any.  Jewish  culture 
that  remained,  in  Birobidzhan  was 
permanently  eliminated.  Every 
Jewish  school,  publishing  house  and 
theatre  in  Birobidzhan  was  dosed, 
while  the  number  of  Jews  in  ad¬ 
ministration  .and  local  government 
dwindled  to  nothing. 

After  the  war,  the  Soviets  decided 
.  to  rejuvenate  Jewish  migration 
to  the  Ear  East.  A  new  directive  of 
the  Council  of  the  People's  Com¬ 
missars  of  the  Russian  SFSR 
“concerning  measures  for  the  con¬ 
solidation  and  further  development 
■  of.  the  economy  of- the-  Jewish 
.  Autonomous  Region  was  pubfcized 
in  the-  pro -Communist  and  Jewish 
Communist  Press.  Among  other 
things,  it  instructed  the  People's 
Commissariat  for  Education  to  sup¬ 
ply  Lhe  Jewish  Autonomous  Region 
with  50  Jewish  teachers  of 
mathematics,  physics,  literature, 
science  and  history.  .This  did  not 
mean,  as  the  pro-Soviet 
publications  would  have, had  peo- 
-pVe  believe,  that  the  teachers  were 


Remembering  Mandela 


AH  the  right  postures  are  being 
struck  in  public.  Tambo  announces 
his  willingness  to  wade  through 
blood  to  victory:  "We  cannot  allow 
the  system  to  persist  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  few  lives.  It  is  not  so  harsh 
when  one  considers  how  many  lives 
apartheid  has  destroyed.  The  Zim¬ 
babweans  lost  about  30.000  people 
to  get  their  independence." 

The  South  African  government 
responds  in  like  manner,  orating 
about  the  threat  of  the  “total 
onslaught”  mid  launching  military 
attacks  into  neighbouring  black- 

the  ANC  bases.  But  the  subtler 
political  strategists  in  the  ANC  and 
the  South  African  government  have 
not  yet  turned  their  brains  off  and 
handed  everything  over  to  the  sol¬ 
diers. 


among  the  child  soldiers  were  up  to 
99  per  cent. 

Both  Rode  and  the  woman  said 
information  received  since  the 
December  visit  indicated  that  child 
soldiers  were  continuing  to  be  sent 
to  the  front  in  the  latest  Iranian  of¬ 
fensive.  A  French  Gamma  Agency 
photographer,  Francois  Lochon. 
who  visited  the  Iraqi  front  recently, 
reported  he  saw  many  dead  children 
“who  were  no  older  than  12  or  14” 
among  thousands  of  bodies. 

“The  skull  shaved,  wrapped  in 
the  red  scarf  of  the  martyrs,  the  key 
to  Paradise  around  the  neck.  They 
were  scattered  around  the  rocky 
trenches  or  floating  in  the  stiD 
waters.”  he  said  in  an  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  in  “Quotidien  de  Paris”, 
March  2. 

“Several  hundred  were  taken 
prisoner.  One  of  them,  a  young 
Azerbaijani,  ...explained  that  before 
the  offensive,  the  Iranian 
authorities  closed  the  schools  and 
rounded  up  all  the  children  old 
enough  to  fight." 

ALSO  REPORTING  from  the  Iraqi 
Front,  Jean -Pierre  Haddad  said  in  a 
March  9  article  in  the  Swiss  news¬ 
paper  Tribune  de  Geneve  that  the 
child  soldiers  he  spoke  to  had 
“austere  and  impenetrable  faces.” 

“I  asked  a-13-or  14-year-old  kid 
why  he  was  fighting,"  Haddad  said. 
The  reply  was,  ‘Because  the  Imam 
told  us  to’.” 

According  to  a  report  submitted 
to  the  current  session  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  Commission,  an  Iran¬ 
ian  government  representative  ad¬ 
mitted  in  a  closed-door  hearing  last 
August  that  children  were  taking 
part  in  the  war  againt  Iraq.  It 
paraphrased  the  Iranian  diplomat  as 
saying:  “Their  heroism  and 
enthusiasm  were  based  on  the  no¬ 
tion  of  martyrdom,  which 
materialists  were  unable  to  unders¬ 
tand  .  Every  Moslem  had  a  religious 
duty  to  defend  human  honour  and 
dignity  against  aggression.. .The 
children  were  helping  their  parents 
to  fight  to  liberate  their  sofl,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  values  in  which  they 
beiieved  and  to  protect  the 
revolution.” 

Two  weeks  later,  the  report  said, 
ths  Iranian  mission  to  the  UN  in 
Geneva  sent  a  letter  to  the  UN 
Human  Rights  Centre  that 
“categorically  rejects  ths  suggestion 
that  ths  use  of  children  in  the  (Ira¬ 
nian)  armed  forces  is  an  established 
practice  or  one  that  is  encouraged 
by  the  government.** 

Asked  about  this,  the  mission's 
no.  2  official  said  he  was  misquoted 
in  the  report. 

“There  are  no  children  in  our 
armed  forces,”  he  said.  “The 
children  in  the  Iraqi  camps  were 
deported  along  with  their  families 
by  the  Iraqis."  i  Associated  Press} 


By  G  WYNNE  DYER/London 


PRIME  MINISTER  P.W.  Botha's 
attempt  to  inveigle  coloureds  and 
Asians  into  a  kind  of  “reformed 
apartheid"  system  by  offering  them 
votes  and  cabinet  seats  is  one  proof 
that  there  is  still  some  room  for 
politics.  Another  is  the  United 
Democratic  Front,  a  political  coali- . 
tion  involving  members  of  all  South 
Africa's  races  that  is  resisting  this 
maneuver,  which  enjoys  foU  ANC 
support. 

So  long  as  there  is  even  the  slim¬ 
mest  hope  or  possibility  of  peaceful 
change,  prudent  South  Africans  of 


all  colours  win  avoid  pushing  the 
violence  too  far.  for  once  that  hap¬ 
pens  there  is  no  turning  back  -  and 
Sooth  Africa  is  not  Zimbabwe.  It  is 
not  merely  a  question  of 30.000  dead 
to  “liberate”  the  country,  or 
300.0pp.,  or  even  three  million 
.(though  the  figures  would  certainly 
be  at  the  high  end  of  that  scale). 

It  is  the-  fact  that  no  .solution 
imposed  solely  by  violence  can  be 
followed^  by  democracy  and  peace. 
There  are  eight  million  non-Africans 
in  South  Africa,  most  of  them  white, 
and  they  are  never  going  to  go  away: 


it  would  be  Tike  evacuating  Sweden. ' 

Everywhere  else  in  Africa.  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Asians  have  ultimately 
been  dispensable  politically:  most 
leave  or  are. expelled  soon. after 
independence,  while  a  tiny  minority 
stays  on  to  do  specialist  jobs.  But  in 
South  Africa  -  even  a  black-ruled 
South  Africa  —  all  those  millions  of 
people  will  have  to  beincluded  in  the 
political  system  and  catered  for  by  it 
—  or  else  ruthlessly  repressed. 

So  if  you're  going  to  have  to 
negotiate  with  them  in  the  end.  why 
not  do  it  without  destroying  the 
country  by  war  first?  There  is  still  an 
element  of  this  logic,  this  reason¬ 
ableness. -in  ANC  thinking,  despite - 
the  obligatory  bloodthirsty- rhetoric. 
And  despite  the  clouds  of  racist, 
self-righteousness  that  pollute  South 
African  politics,  there  are  quite  a 
Jew  white  politicians .  -  .including  . 


to  serve  on  the  faculties  of  Jewish 
schools:  Their  sole  intent  was  to 

■  make  employment  in  the  un¬ 
desirable  border  region  tempting  to 
Jewish  teachers. 

..Today,  there  are  14,000  Jews  in 
Birobidzhan.  Jewish  religious 
.  adherence  is  nil.  The  only  syn- 
•  agogue  burned  down  in  1956.  Inter- 

■  marriage  is  high,  and  there  is  no 
Jewish  cemetery:  The  Jews  are  the 
victims  of  discrimination  and  pre¬ 
judice,  living  in  abject  poverty  with 
no  hope  of  emerging  from  it 

Why  the  Soviet  Union  maintains 
the  fiction,  of  the  Jewish 
Autonomous  Region  today  is  an 
enigma  which  may  never  be  under¬ 
stood.;  Perhaps-  the  Soviet 
authorities  do  not  want  to  admit  to 
-  an  ideological  failure.  ■  Khrushchev 
confessed  in  an  interview  in  1958 
that  Birobidzhan  was  a  failure 

■  because  “the  Jews,  who  hate  work 
and  are  such  individualists,  never 
liking  collective  work  and  group 

.  discipline,  couldn't  establish  a 
'  healthy  society." 

Another  reason  might  be  the 
region's  publicity  value.  The  .Soviets 
are  fond  of  photographing  Jewish 
children  around  . one  of  the  Hebrew 
street  signs  as  evidence  of  the  “hap¬ 
py  children  of  the  autonomous 
region.”  or  to  show  that  “the  Jews 
are  well-off,  lacking  nothing,  not 
even  their  own  Jewish  homeland.” 

A  third  possibility  is  that  Soviet 
Officials  are  holding  on  to  the 
Jewish-  Autonomous*  Region 
because  they-  may  one  day  wish  to 
revive  it.  This  is  a  common  theory 
amongst  Soviet  Jews  who  shudder 
whenever  the  name  Birobidzhan  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Soviet  press.  They  are 
afraid  that  they  may  be  asked  once 
again  to  solve  their  Jewish  problems 
through  settlement  in  the  Far  East. 


.  Botha  -  who  betray  signs  of  this  kind 
of  thinking  on  occasion. 

They  are  still  light-years  apart  on 
bow  much  change,  how  soon:  is 
.  enough. -and  they  don't  dare  get  too 
far  ahead  of  tberr  followers.  But 
there  -are  still  serious  leaders  in 
South  Africa,  both  black  and  white, 
-who  understand  that  politics  is  al- 
.  ways  about  compromise,  and  do  not 
lust  after  the  awfol  ideological  purity 
of  a  racial  Armageddon. 

Among  the  ANC  leaders.  Mande- 
,1a  understands  this  best  of  all  -  and 
die  fact  that  he  is  imprisoned  and 
isolated  means  that  bis  views  on  this 
"cannot  be  argued  with  or  impugned! 

-  From  his  cell  on  Robben  Island. 
Nelson  Mandela  continues  to  do  ail 
.  South  Africans  a  great  service. 

The  writer  is  a  London-based  freelance 
journalist  who  specializes  in  international 
affairs.-  -' 
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Yigael  Hurvitz  warns  of  1,000%  annual  Inflation 

‘Wages  will  have  to  be  paid  weekly’ 


All  the  facts  a  decision-maker 
needs  to  know,  in  a  unique 
2-volume  set.  Over  200  experts 

deal  with  questions  in  ail  key  P- 
areas  of  business  with  the  aid 
of  in-depth  discussions,  ideas 
and  definitions. 

Over  1,300  pages  —  an  in¬ 
dispensable  jjuide  in  the  world 
of  business.  Published  by 
Grolier. 

Here's  a  partial  list  of  the  topics  discussed... 


FINANCIAL 

Accounting/Auditing 
Foreign  Exchange 
Plans/Budgets 
CrediL'Collectrons 
Profit  Improvement 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
Training  and  Development 
Manager  Self-Improvement 
Office  Management 
Compensation/Incentive  Plans 
Organizational  Behaviour 

INTERNATIONAL 
Common  Market 
Joint  Ventures 
Legal  Administration 
Manufacturing  Standards 
Ownership 


TECHNICAL 
Computers/  Programs 
Systems  Analysis 
Quality  Control 
Data  Processing 
Product  Development 

MARKETING 
Customer  Relations 
Environmental  Factors 
Purchasing/Inventory/Materials 
Objectives  and  Goals 
Decision  Making 

PLUS 

Inflation  Measures 
Stress  Management 
Advertising/PR 
Management  Sciences 
And  Much.  Much  Morel 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  "If  the  economic 
situation  continues  to  deteriorate, 
inflation  will  be  20  to  25  per  cent  a 
month  by  September  or  October. 
This  means  an  annual  rate  of  about 
1.000  percent,  wages  will  have  to  be 
paid  once  a  week  and  financial  chnos 
will  break  out." 

This  d»re  prediction  was  made 
yesterday  by  Yigael  Hurvitz.  who 
was  finance  minister  in  198^  and  is 
now  running  on  his  own  list,  called 
Ometz.  The” number  two  slot  is  held 
by  Zalman  Shoval.  a  banker,  and 
number  three  is  Haim  Sluki.  a  far¬ 
mer. 

Hurvitz  described  the  present 
situation  as  due  to  "criminal  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  nesliaence."  He 


blamed  the  Likud  and  the  Align¬ 
ment  equally  lor  failing  to  set  up  a 
"national  unity  government"  and  to 
work  together  to  get  the  count  n  on 
the  road  to  recovery . 

The  first  obiecme  of  his  party. 
Hurvitz  said,  would  be  to  help  set  up 
such  a  national,  unity  government. 
Failing  this  he  would  favour  u  pack¬ 
age  deal  between  the  winning  party 
and  the  Histadrut. 

"But  whatever  happens,  the  first 
step  must  be  a  slamming  on  of  the 
economic  brakes,  followed  by  a 
freeze  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy.- 
Only  after  a  period  of  tranquillity 
could  renewed  economic  growth  be 
considered."  he  said. 

Asked  his  position  on  W  est  Bank 
settlements,  he  said  he  was  willing  to 
see  government  budget  cuts  along  a 


Computerization  and  barter 
side  by  side  at  Bank  Hapoalim 


'List  price:  399- 
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Z  Fie  the  sneetally  reduced  price  of  S75.  Enclosed  is  my  cheque  a f  IS . payable  to 

Glory  Ltd.  (calculated  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange! 
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Ltd.  for  the  fit-.;  installment  (calculated  at  the  curront  rate  of  exchange)  I  wish  to  pay  the 
remaining  installments  by- 

2  Visa  I  Ixraeord  D  bank  transfer 


ADDRESS . 

CITY . . . CODE . Tel.. 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  peculiar  kind  of 
flexibility  needed  to  do  business  in 
the  I9.$0s  is  demonstrated  by  two 
recent  announcements  from  Bank 
Hapoalim.  Both  describe  new  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  the  bank- however, 
one  is  at  the  forefront  of  modern 
technology  while  the  other  is  a 
throwback  to  business  methods  re¬ 
garded  until  recently  as  primitive. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bank  has 
announced  the  extension  of  its  on¬ 
line  computer  sen  ice  giving  updated 
statements,  to  include  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  accounts  as  well.  All  on-line 
branches  will  soon  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  up-to-date  report  on  both 
current  account  and  deposit  account 
balances  in  foreign  currency,  includ¬ 
ing  the  latest  transactions  made, 
length  of  deposits  and  maturity  dates 
and  the  rate  of  interest  on  each 
deposit. 

Customers  of  branches  not  yet 
linked  to  the  bank's  central  compu¬ 
ter  will  be  able  to  receive  this  service 
at  those  branches  where  it  is  avail¬ 
able  with  cost.  Customers  using  the 
self-service  "investment  update" 


machines  will  now  be  able  to  receive 
a  print-out  of  their  holdings  in  sav¬ 
ings  and  provident  fund  schemes, 
securities  portfolios  and  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  holdings  as  well. 

The  second  announcement  refers 
to  a  service  different  in  every  way 
from  the  first.  Bank  Hapoalim  has 
entered  over  the  last  few  months  into 
the  business  of  barter. 

Barter  deals,  whereby  two  coun¬ 
tries  irade  in  goods  without  the  use 
of  cash,  have  become  increasingly 
commonplace  in  recent  years,  as 
more  and  more  countries  have  found 
themselves  short  of  "hard"  curren¬ 
cies.  It  has  been  estimated  that  bar¬ 
ter  deals  now  account  for  as  much  as 
25  per  cent  of  total  world  trade. 

Israeli  companies  could  take 
advantage  of  this  form  of  trading  to 
increase  their  exports  to  countries 
which  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
finance  them.  Bank  Hapoalim  has 
entered  the  field  of  barter  trade 
through  a  newly-acquired  subsidi¬ 
ary.  Eagle  Foreign  Trade  Interna¬ 
tional  which  has  for  tears  been  in¬ 
volved  in  man>  part*  of  the  world, 
including  Eastern  Europe  and 
South-East  Asia. 


Sotheby's  London 

Tuesday,  3rd  July,  1984  at  2.30  p.m. 

Hebrew  Books  and  Works  of  Art 

Viewing  days:  Thursday.  28th  June  and  the  following  day, 
./.  Monday.  2nd  July  9.00  a.m.-4.30  p.m.  •  ‘ 
•  Enquiries:  Camilla  Previte  and  Harry  Charteris  (1)  493  8080 
Sotheby's.  34-35  New  Bond  Street.  London  W1A  2AA 


ONE-AND-ONE  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  The  5s  piece  Bolingbroke 
took  from  Richard  II  (5.  2.  7) 
9  Out  of  this  world  (7) 

10  A  strongly  musical  myth  of 
a  pleasant  nature  (7) 

11  Obligations  I  set  about  in 
retrospect  (4) 

12  Ran  to  Welsh  resort  area 
(5.  5) 

14  SuoDlies  rushed  on  board  ? 

' 

15  Two  stars  on  show  at  Cruft's, 
maybe  (8) 

17  pungent  features  of  salads 
served  at  Burlington  House 
banquets?  fSl 

18  Is  responsive  to  stimulus 
about  religious  work  16) 

21  Paid  sportsman  pining  for 
drawing  out1;  (10> 

22  Straggling  heap  of  Biblical 
corn  i.4) 

24  One  needs  to  get  off  to  enjov 
it  i7) 

25  Bren-t  rail  not  being  tested 
12.  51  v 

26  Admitted,  he's  not  persona 
grata  (9,  5) 


DOWN 

1  Makes  a  secret  assignation 
«7> 

2  Going  to  the  dogs  or  making 
for  a  place  like  Tintern 
Abbey?  (2.  3,  4,  2,  4). 

3  A  girl  in  an  upset  condition  ? 
(4) 

4  Get  to  the  bottom  of  a  nauti¬ 
cal  measure  (6) 

5  Nothing  is  done  when,  it’s 
taken  (2,  6) 

6  Extremely  sinister  advocate 
of  radical  reforms  in  footr 
ball?  (4-6) 

7  World  acclaim  that  no  fighter 
can  expect  to  get  (5,  5,  5) 

8  Popular  count  (6) 

13  Becomes  aware  of  doppel- 
sanger  when  wearing  bi¬ 
focals?  (4,  6) 

36  Austrian  composer  taking 
care  when  climbing  in  the 
Dordogne  (8) 

17  Dad  takes  the  others  out  for 
more  than  a  snack,  appar¬ 
ently  (6) 

19  The  colour  of  clarets,  pos¬ 
sibly  (7) 

20  Doing  -well  to  pass  on  the 
news?  (6) 

23  .Anti-feminist  party  (4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


JERUSALEM:  Gibam.  12  Ha'ari.  633676.  Bal¬ 
sam.  Salab  Eddin.  272315.  Shu’afat.  Shu’aJat 
Road.  81  OIOS.  Dar  Eldavra.  Herod’s  Gate. 
2K2058. 

TEL  AVTV:  not  available. 

NET  ANY  A:  Hanassi.  36  Weizmann.  23639. 
HAIFA:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Sina.  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


JERUSALEM:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics). 
HadassahE.K.  (internal,  sorgery.  orthopedics. 
E.N.T.).  Hadassah  M.S.  (gynecology).  Shaarc 
Zedck  (ophthalmology). 

TEL  AVIV:  Rokab  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

NET  ANY  A:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
surgery .  gynecology .  pediatrics) . 


FIRST  AID 


Magcn  David  Adorn  emergency  phone  num¬ 
bers  ( round  the  clock  sen-ice  i . 


Ashdod  41J33 
Asbkdnn  23333 
Bai  Yam  “585555 
BvenhcbJ  78333 
Carmicl  “98X555 
Dan  Region  *751  i  ( 1 

Eilat  7 2333 
Haden  22333 
Haifa  '5(2233 
Ha  ico  r  36333 
Holon  803133 


Jerusalem  ’523133 
Kiryal  Shmunu  ’44334 
Nahariva  "923333 
Seiama  “23333 
Pelah  Tikva  *923!  I J I 
Rehovoi  "51333 
Rishnn  LcZinn  **42333 
Safed  30333 
Tel  Aviv  "240111 
Tiberia'.  **>111  ]  1 
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FLIGHTS 


24-HOLRS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
( multi-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-3811.11  (20  lines) 


’Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  fMICli)  service 
in  the  area  round  the  clock . 

101  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help  call  Tel 
Aviv,  234819.  Jerusalem  -  81  DUO.  and  Haifa 
88791. 

"Eran"  -  Menial  Health  First  \id.  Td.:  Jeru¬ 
salem  669911.  Td  Aviv  253311.  Haifa  538888. 
Seersfaeba48JJ2,  Nttan»»  35316. 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Drue  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Tel.  663828. 66?**I2. 

14  Bethlehem  Rd. 


POLICE 


Dud  KW  hi  most  pans  of  the  country.  la  Tiberias 
dial  924444.  Kin  at  Shmona  4444. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 
X  Plug 


5  As  long  as 

8  Copious 

9  Hurricane 
10  Refuge 
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r  U  Stores 
f 13  Frustrated 
14  Goes  round 

17  Woo  . 

19  Tapering  pillar 

22  Arouse  admiration 
33  Musical  drama 

24  Lively  frolic 

25  Playhouse 

DOWN 

1  Remains 

2  Govern  tyranicady 

3  Fold 

4  Yield 

5  Wizard 

6  Vacuous 

1  Selfish  people  . 

12  Disparages 
■  13  Ultra 
Ifr  Clothing 
.  16  Pamper 

18  Superior 

20  Wear  away 

21  Rogue 


V/ 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum.  Exhibitions:  Hem  to  wrap  Five 
Esgs:  Traditional  Japanese  Packaging:  The 
Well- Built  Elephant:  Popular  American 
.Architecture.  Joan  Miro:  Sculptures:  Marc 
Chagall:  Book  Illustrations:  Eighty  Year*  of 
Sculpture  in  Israel:  Window  to  Islam:  Islamic 
culture,  religion,  science  and  court  life: 
Jonathan  Borofskv.  Environmental  sculptures 
and  paintings:  Face  and  Body :  Photographs:  12 
Paces  from  Cairo  Gcniza:  Nc»>  in  Antiquincs: 
new  finds  from  excavations:  Tom  Scidmann 
Freud:  Illustrator  of  children’s  books:  Scraps: 
home  theatre  sets  and  greeting  cards:  Perma¬ 
nent  Collection  of  Judaica.  .An.  and  Archeolo¬ 
gy;  Dudu  \1czxh:  Sculpture  Installation:  Spe¬ 
cial  Exhibits:  Masterpiece  of  Greek  Pottery. 
6th  century  Kylix:  Ticbo  House  Anna  Tfcfto: 
Hrmukkioi  Collection  -  Sun..  Mon..  Wed.. 
Thurs.  1  P-4.30:  Tuc.  10-10.  Fri.  10- 
1.30.  RwkffcBtr  Museum:  Kadcsh  B  ante  a.  Ju¬ 
dean  Kingdom  Fortress:  News  in  Antiquincs. 
Finds  from  Phoenician  Torahs.  10th  to  7th  cent. 
B.C.E  :  How  to  Study  the  Past  (for  children. 
PjIcv  Centre,  next  to  RnekcfeiJcr  Museum). 
Closed  Saturdays. 

Visiting  Hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  I !  and 
3:  Guided  lour  in  English.  3.30:  Children's 
film.  "Little  Lord  Fa  untie  nV. 

CONDUCTED  TOVRS 
Hadassah  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installations 
■*  Hourly  tours  at  Kiryal  H.ulassuh  and  Hadav 
rah  Ml.  Scopus.  *  information,  resen  ations: 
02-4 1 0333. 10-44627 1 . 

Hebrew  University; 

].  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  1)  a.m.  from 
Administration  Building.  Givai  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  0  and  2$. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  Irvm  the 
Bmnftnjn  Reception  Centre.  Sherman  Build¬ 
ing  Buses  9  and  25  to  last  stop.  Further  details: 
Tel.  U2-8S28I9 

American  Mizrachi  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  -  Alfcalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
6W222. 

Tel  Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Tel  Axis  Museum.  New  Exhibitions:  Nahum 
Gutman,  paintings  and  illustrations:  White 
City,  iniernational  style  architecture  in  Israel. 
Continuing  Exhibitions;  Collect  ions  -  Classical 
17th  and  IXih  century  painting:  Impressionism 
and  Pcwi- Impression  ism:  rofh  Century  qrt: 
Selection  of  Israeli  An:  Twenties  and  Thirties 
in  Israeli  Art.  Special  Exhibits:  Prints  from 
Jerusalem  Prim  Workshop.  Special  Loans, 
including  paintings  by  Monet.  Morisot.  Pix- 
saiYi.  Bonnard.  Marissc.  Rothko.  Gottlieb  and 
other-,  visiting  Hours:  Sun.-Tbur.  10- III.  Fri. 
closed.  Sat.  10-2:  7-10.  Helena  Rubinstein 
Pavilion:  New  Exhibition:  A  Pear  and  jn  Apple 
-  Exhibition  on  Still-Life.  Visiting  Honrs:  Sun- 
Thur.  ^-1: 5-9.  Sal.  102.  Fri.  closed. 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  Mizrachi  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours -Tel  Axis.  Td.  22O187.243106. 

WTZO:  Tu  visit  our  projects  call  Td  Aviv. 
232939:  Jerusalem.  226060:  Hjtfa.  JW537. 

P  lower  Women  —  N  A*  AM  AT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  reservations:  Td  Avis-.  256046. 

Haifa 

What's  On  in  Haifa,  dial  84-640840. 


Yesterday’s  Solution 


□hedhe  □nnoGsna 
h  m  s  anas 
LdBmHSin  BQSHBQEia 

□  o  q  a  o  □  □  a 

SHOE 1  HB0BEL  0QCIB 

□  HSoaQcia 
□BiiSEiQnasBtnia 
m  O  BBSS  S  ’  o 

H  a  C3  □  n  Q  £3  Q 

eboh  EJaaas  □  heq 

□  □  a  □  □  ao  a 
BDHiaaQns  onasoQ 
a  a  h  s  ana 
B0EO2DEH0'  nBEJOIJQ 


Quick  Solution 

ACROSS:  1  Short,  <  FeUer,  9  Palfrey, 
10  Enrol,  11  Earl,  12  Outpost,  13  Tan 
14  Spar,  16  Owns,  28  Pen,  20  E|e- 
jatg,  21  Spot,  24  Slang,  2S  Chalice, 
26  Needed,  27  Gated.  DOWN:  I  St»S 
per,  i  Oiler,  X  Tarn,  5  Election,  e 
Lardoon,  7  Relate,  8  Byron.  12 
Triangle,  15  Prelate.  IT  Person,  ig 
Peach,  IS  Attend,  22  print;  23 
Bang. 


Your  money  &  your  questions 


frrwd  line,  including  health.  >ecur- 
it>.  education  and  even  'Vest  Bank 
sertlemems  -  although  he  would  re- 
cret  having  ro  agree  to  the  1  alter. 

Hurvirz  castigated  both  the  Likud 
and  the  Alignment  for  their  well- 
meant  promises,  "which  they  could 
never  keep. "  This  included  promises 
to  preserve  the  value  of  all  funds  now 
available  to  the  public,  including 
Pimm}  and  the  various  savings 
schemes.  "Circumstances,  nor  good 
wishes,  will  dictate  what  will  happen 
to  them." 

He  labelled  as  "ridiculous"  the 
Likud's  plan  to  introduce  pre- 
kindergarten  compulsory  schooling, 
notine  that  the  Alignment  had  not 
only  adopted  this  Likud  proposal, 
but  had  even  gone  one  step  further, 
promising  free  university  education. 

"We  can  barely  pay  for  free  high 
school,  we  are  going  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt'  and  both  parties 
are  making  election  promises  they 
know  will  never  materialize.'' 

Hurvitz  admitted  that  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  like  a  "prophet  of  doom."  but 
recalled  that  he  had  made  the  same 
prediction  in  19^9  SO  -  "and  my 
prediciton  has  come  true."  The 
•  adverse  balance  of  payments  had 
grown  tremendously  since  then,  he 
said.  Productivity  had  not  risen,  the 
economy  was  stagnant  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  debt  was  ballooning.  "Nobody  is  i 
laughing  today,  but  nobody  really  , 
wants  to  face  the  truth." 

He  recalled  that  in  1980.  when  he 
was  finance  minister,  the  adverse 
balance  of  payments  dropped  to 
S2.1S4  billion  from  S2.474b.  of  the  1 
year  before.  Industrial  exports  that 
year  rose  to  53.34b..  from  52.54b.  in 
i9?y. 

"And  in  that  same  year.  19S0.  1 
printed  only  IL2.5b.:  in  1985.  eight 
times  that  amount  in  "comparative 
figures  was  primed."  he  said. 


PRICLNG.  -  Ycfaanan  Maman.  the 
owner  of  an  Eiia:  mini-market,  was 
fined  ISbOO.OOO  and  given  a  90-day 
suspended  jail  sentence  for  numer¬ 
ous  pricing  violations,  such  as  re¬ 
moving  old  price  stickers  from  bot¬ 
tles  of  cooking  oil  after  a  price  in¬ 
crease  and  selling  them  for  the  new 
price. 


FLIGHT.—  Ei  Al  last  night  inau¬ 
gurated  a  route  to  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles,  the  12. !h!  kilometre,  two- 
step  run  being  the  longest  in  the 
airline's  hisrorv. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 

QUESTION:  The  Bank  of  Israel 
has  issued  short  term  loans.  Could 
voo  explain  their  terms? 

‘  ANSWER:  The  short  term  loans 
or  Makam  in  the  Hebrew  acronym, 
are  issued  for  periods  from  1  to  b 
months.  The  interest  earned  ip  tax 
free  and  the  loans  are  highly  liquid 
since  they  are  traded  every  day  on 
the  stock  exchange.  The  initial  issue 
was  brought  out  ar  a  discount  from 
100.  at  88. 5  per  cent  and  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  vield  13-49  per  cent  per 
month.  The  Treasury  issued  these 
loans  in  the  hope  of  reducing  finan¬ 
cial  liquidity  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

QUESTION:  Towards  the  end  or 
May  you  wrote  that  stocks  weir 
bargain-priced.  What  has  happened 
since  then? 

ANSWER:  The  first  half  of  June 
has  seen  a  fairly  steady  upward  mar¬ 
ket  move,  with  the  exclusion  of  bank 
stocks.  Most  sectors  of.  trading  can 
point  to  a  number  of  individual 
stocks  which  have  advanced  20-25 
percent. 

QUESTION:  How  do  I  caknlate 
mv  housekeeper's  real  wages?  She 
makes  IS600  an  hour  and  I  will  have 
to  pay  her  a  cost-of-living  increment 
of  16  per  cent. 

ANSWER:  Multiply  the  real  wage 
oflS600by  1.16  which  will  give  you  a 
figure  of  IS696. 

QUESTION:  Which  was  the  high¬ 
er  for  May  1984  -  the  rise  in  the 


cost-of-living  index  or  the  de.alua- 

tion  of  the  shekel?  . 

ANSWER:  The  cott-oMi«tifc,  n 
dex  advance  in  May  wap  --J  P  . , 
cent,  while  the  devaluation  of  the 
shekel  vis-a-vis  the  dollar  was  ■  - 
per  cent.  The  rise  in  the  tosl-of 
Urine  index  since  the  begiim  n? M 
the  vear  was  96.4  per  cent,  while  th/ 
devaluation  of  the  shekel  for  Ihe  five; 
months  was  87. 1  per  cent.  - . .. 

QUESTION:  I  have  been  reading 
much  abont  leveraged  buy-outs,' 
What  does  this  expression  mean.  _ . 

ANSWER:  A  leverage  buy-out  is  a 
form  of  financing  which  uses  money 
borrowed  against  the  assets  of  the 
companv  being  purchased.  The 
proportion  of  borrowed  funds  and 
invested  capital  varies  from  100  per 
cent  borrowing  to  the  more  typical 
buv-outs.  where  10-20  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  money  is  new  equity. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  feel  that  there 
will  be  mqjor  changes  in  regulations 
governing  various  capital  market  in¬ 
struments  after  the  elections?  '-'-I'. 

ANSWER:  A  member  of  th*- 
Knesset  is  currently  trying  to 
law  passed  wherby  it  would  take  SO 
votes  or  %  of  the  Knesset  mCm-^ 
bership  to  put  into  law  any  changes 
in  the  capital  market,  such  as  laws " 
regulating  patmn  accounts  and  the  ■ 
like.  Should  this  become  law/S^' 
would  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the 
capital  market  and  would  reduce’  * 
fears  of  unexpected  and  radical 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  capit¬ 
al  market. 


Bolivia  3  months  behind  on  commercial  loans 


LA  PAZ  (AP).  -  The  Bolivian  gov¬ 
ernment.  which  announced  June  4  it 
was  suspending  payments  to  foreign 
commercial  banks  was  three  months 
behind  Friday  on  its  payments  to 
private  banks  and  thus  technically  in 
default. 

Government  officials  said  the 
country  will  sit  down  to  negotiate 
new  terms  in  the  next  few  weeks. 


Since  March  S22.5  million  in  Boli¬ 
vian  debts  to  foreign  private  bants, 
have  come  due.  An  agreement  with 
the  international  banking  consor¬ 
tium  made  up  of  12S  banks  ended  v-rr 
June  15.  Bolivia  had  agreed  to  pay 
the  consortium  $7. 5m.  every  monlhT 
Bolivia  owes  commercial  bankas 
total  of  $721  >m..  according  to  Plan¬ 
ning  Minister  Ernesto  Aranibar. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

S.4D  School  Broadcasts  15.00  Surprise 
Train  15.2D  Contact  15.50  Follow  Me  - 
English  for  Adults  16.00  The  Heart  16.25 
Rehov  Siunsum  17.00  A  New  Evening  - 
live  macazine 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

1“  3)  DilT reni  Strokes 
18.00  Cartoons 

4RABJC-LANGCAGE  programmes: 

lR3fi  News  roundup 

iS.32  Proeramme  Trailer 

18.35  Sport 

[Q.15  RamjdanOuiz 

19.50  News 

HEBREW  PROGR-AhLMES  resume  at 

2U.OO  with  a  news  reundup 

20.02  Fame:  Break  Dance  .  . : 

20.50  Driving  Home  -  new  programme  it» 
encourage  better  driving  habits,  intm- 
dneed  by  Hanan  GokibLm 

2 1 .00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.30  Are  You  Being  Served?  -  comedy: 
The  Old  Changes 

22.00  This  b  ihe  Time 

22.50  The  A-Tcam  -  action  series;  A  Nice 
Place  to  Visit 

23.40  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial ) 

18.50  Cartoons  19.00  French  Hour  19.30 
( JTV  3)  Science  film  20.00  News  in  French 

20.30  News  in  Hebrew  21.00  News  in 
Arabic  21.30  The  Blue  and  the  Grcy22.3U 
Doctor  at  Large  23.00  News  in  English 
23  15  Verdi 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (From  T.A.  north): 
13.0U  Insight  13.30  Another  Ufc  14.00700 
Oob  14.30  Sbape-Up  15.00  Afternoon 
Movie  16.30  Spiderman  17.00  Popcyc 

17.30  Super  Book  18.00  Laramie  19.00 
Bonanza  31.00  Another  Life  20.30  World 
News  Tonight  2 1 .00  Entertainment  Special 
WKRP  Cincinnati  21.30  NBA  Basketball 
22.54  700  Club  23-24  News  Update 


ON  THE  AIR 


•  Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Handel:  Violin  Sonata  in  G  minor 
(Iona  Brown):  Vivaldi:  Cello  Concerto  in 
G  major  ( Rostropovich) 

7.30  Bach:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  F 
minor  (Lukas  Foss.  JSO):  Schubert:  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  6  (Philh Armenia  Hungarica): 
Mozart:  Violin  Concerto  No.  4.’  K.218 
(Zukcrraan.  Barenboim):  Tchaikovskv: 
Sleeping  Beauty,  ballet  music 

9.3D  CbauNSon:  Poem.  Op.  25  (Perlman. 
Paris.  Martinon):  Milhaud:  Suite  for 
Violin.  Clarinet  and  Piano;  Jean  Rivien 
Concerto  for  Trumpet.  Alto-Saxophone 
and  Orchestra;  Copland;  Appalachian 
Spring  (Philadelphia);  Brahms:* Clarinet 
Sonata.  Op.  120.  No.  1  (De  Pcyer.  Baren¬ 
boim):  Chopin:  Ballade  No.  3  (Ashke¬ 
nazy):  Rachmaninoff:  Svmphony  No.  I 
12.1*  An  Hour  with  Martha  Argerkh  - 
Baeft;  EngjBh  Suite  No.  2:  Chopin:  Pro 
fades  Op.  2R;  Rachmaninoff:  Movement 
rrom  symphonic  Dances.  Od.45 

•  13.05  Musical  Greetings. 

15.00  The  Musical  Folklore  of  the  Jews  of 
Yemen  and  Morocco 

15.30  Youd»  Programme  -  The  lesser- 
known  Beethoven  -  Serenade.  Op.  25:  4 
Folksongs  arranged  for  2  singers  and 
piano;  Fantasy  for  Piano.  Choir  and 
Orchestra.  Op.  80 

16.30  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4, 7, 9 

Footloose: 

^  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much: 
Kfirt  Brcakdancc:  MitchdL  Fanny  and 
Alexander  5.  8.30;  OrgB:  U  Bal;  Orion: 
Educating  Rita  4.  6.45.  9;  Oroa;  Star  80: 
Ron:  Zehg:  Semadan  Irma  La  Douce  7 
9  l5:Btayi3i«Ha’nHMi:MuddvRivcr6  4^' 
9:  Cinenia  One:  Slaying  Alive  5.15;  Flash- 
6Al-  Hur  ft.  (S:  anenufteq*. 
Ctockwork  Orange  7;  Diva  9.3(1:  brad 
Museum:  Little  Lord  Fauntlcroy  3  30. 

TEL  AVIV  5. 7 JQ,  940 
ABenby:  Rax-  for  the  Yankee  Zcphvr 
Ben-Yehoda;  Footloose;  Chen  I:  Trirms'of 
Endcaimcm  4.35.  7.(5.  9.45:  Cben  2; 
Return  of  Martin  Guerre  4.40, 7  2D  9  js- 
Cheu  3:  Star  Ml  5.  7.25.  9.40:  Chen  A- 

Not  Essential  5*. 
f.30,  9»45t  Chw  S;  Cross  Crcct  in  vi 
1.30.4.«.7.I5,9.40:CS;S^S 

min^tor  5,  7.40.  9.40;  Cinema Wmfl 
put  6.30. 9.30;  Class:  Burning  Land  s  m 
7.30.  ^Dekei:  UnfahSS?Y™  ^ 
9.40.  Dr+re-in:  Vertigo  10  p.m  - 
EBina.  8.15;  Sc,  fflm  l3i 

Esher:  L«  Comperes.  5. 7.30  9  30-  r*t- 


-  Bach:  Double  Concerto  (Iona  Bronn. 
George  Haas):  Dcbuwy:  Danse  Snore  cl '  ■ 
danse  profane  (Irena  Kacanov^kyV..  ' 
Nahum  Amir.  Music  for  Strings  (Sidney 
Harth ):  Mendelssohn:  Piano  Concerto  No. 

2  (Ran-Tzcmach.  Aharon  Harlap);  Bar-, 
tok:  Suite  (mm  The  Miraculous  Mandarin 
18.00  Mustca  Viva  r-  Robert  Plait  KaPia- 
lukov  for  9  Soloists  and  Magcclic  Tape: 
Joachim  Krebs;.  Traumkrauf.  for  Alio. 
Baritone  ancTLnsemMe 
19.05  Evening  Music 

20.30  The  Snmgarr  Radio  Orchestra.  '' 
Giuseppe  Sinopoli  conducting  -  \*cnli: 
Requicm:  Redial  -  Ji'scf  Sibo.  vfohn; 
Franz  Radosfa.  piano  -  Bart  ok:  Suite  Xo£, 
2:  Prokofiev:  5  Pieces.  Op.  35b:  Schubcrr 
Duo. D.  574 

23.00  Viewpoints 

t-.m:  ^  st  ^  t 

FfrsfProgramriK 

6.1*3  Programmes  for  Ohm 

7.30  Moraine  Concert  (from  Voice  of 
Music) 

.9  JO  Encounter  -  live  family  magazine 
1(130  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

1 1 . 10  School  Broadcasts 

1 1.30  Education  for  oil 
12.05  Sephardi  songs 
13.00  News  in  English 
13-30  News  in  French 

.  14.05  Children's  programmes 
15.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
lb.05  Questions  and  answers  on  haladut 
matters  -  ,  ' 

1 7. 12  Jewish  Ideas 
17.20  Everyman’s  University 
1S.U5  Afternoon  Classics 
18.47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

19.30  Programme!,  for  Olim 
22.05  Castles  in  Spain 

Second  Programme 

7.00  This  Morning- news  magazine 
8.05  Safe  Journey 

9,05  House  Call  -  w-irh  Rivku  Michael! 

!U.  10  All  Shades  of  the  Network 

12.  Id. Open  Line  -  news  and  music 

1 3. 00  Midday  -  news  commentary,  music 

14.10  A  Taste  of  Honey  -  with  Dan  K.mcr 

1  h.  10  Safe  Journey  , 

17. 10  Economics  Magazine 

17.30  Of  Men  and  Figures 

18. 10  Consumer  Broadcast 
18.45  Today  in  Sport 

19.05  Today  -  radio  newsreel  -  - 

19.30  Law  and  Justice  Magazine  .  . 
20.05  CantnriafMusk 
22.05  Folksongs 
23.05  Treasure  Hum 


6.0ft  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  U nivcrs-tly  on  the  Air 
7.07  “71  IT'  -  with  Alex  Anski . 

8.05  Morning  Newsreel 
9.05  Right  Now 

1 1 .05  Israeli  Summer  -  with  Eli  Yisracli 
13.U5  Two  Hours 

1 5.05  What's  Wtong”  -  with  Ere.’  Tat 

1  MS  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.05  Evening  Newsreel 

LX. 05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Music  Today  -muric  magazine 

20.05  Golden  Oldies  Hit  Parade 

2 1 .00  Mabat  -  TV  Newsreel 

2 1 .35  University  on  the  Air  (repeal) 

22.(15  Popular  songs 

23.05  Personal  Questions  (repeat  ( 

00.05  Night  Birds  -  songs,  chai 


Maxim:  Wedding  Party  5. 7-30. 9.30;  Mog- 
rM:  Against  All  Odds:  Oriy;  The  Man- 
.  "'ho  Knew  Too  Much  4  JO.  7.15,  9  JO; 
rarfs:  Erendira  10.  12,  2.  4;  7.15.  9.30: 
Fte**-:  Le  Bal;  Sbahaf:  Yentl  4. 15,  7, 9JU-."  ' 
Stadta:  Edneatmg  Rita  7.30. 9.40;  Tchetrt: 

T^r3lddin8;  Td  Avk:  Bfcakdonce; 

^ ^  Mnanimi  My  Dinner  With  Andre  - 

.30. 7.15 . 9  JO:  ZaTon:  Fanny  and  AJcxan-  ■  ; 
■acr4.30.  g.30  ^ 

HAIFA  4. 7. 9 

Amphitheatre:  Emmanucllc:  Annsn;,'! 
Jungk  warriors;  Annum:  Bfeakdahcc:  <  ■ 
t  nen.  Terms  of  Endearment:  Moriah:  To*. 
*1“  f1™  “  ®c  6  9:  Owfc  7 Tie  Day  •> 

9j0ri,:  *** 5J5-  7■15■■, 

d.  mu" ^ ^StoStuff 4. 15,8.15: Tuc. ■  - 
TOhce  Aendemy;  Ron:  Footloose  4. 
o-*5.  9;  Shavifc  Meaning  of  Life  6.45.  9;  * 
cuftwalCeatre:  Un  CondamrerB- 
Worts  estEchappc  9.30.  .  .  . 

RAMAT  can 

Arn»n:  Risky  Business  5. 7.  IS,  9  J0:  Con.  ' 
ttorMan  5;  LQy:  Gorky  Park  7. 15.  9 JO;  * 
2S.T*™*  ^  Endcannem  7. 15. 9.45:  In’ 
hmrehof  the  cutaways;  Ortta:  Uncom-  . 

ffiRZLn’A  ,‘r 

Les  Comperes  .*■« 

HOLON  '  ;'S 

SWt RelUrn  °r  Martin  Guerre  5.  7.15^ 
«»»oy:  Uncmnmoh  Valour  5,  7.-30^. 
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Sxsge  index  jump  sends  bonds  soaring 


TF:L  AVIV.  -  The  14.3  per.  cent  • 

.  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  Tpl  AttFV 

‘  fyr  May  sent,  the  prices  of  index-  AC* 

I  hiked  bonds,  soaring  ye  ter  day.  The  GfrvA t  PVpharum 

nW.u.ts  tar  in  excess  of  the  worst  OWItlk  JmlUUIgC 
•  fears  of  the  pessimists,  while  the  •  yjy  PINHAS  LANDAU 
avieniee  level  of  expectations,  in  the  -  ......  ■ 

f  search  departments  of  the  banks 

d  elsewhere,  was  in  the  order  of  made  it  clear  on  Friday  that  rhe  June 

v?  -  12  per  cent.  This  was  the  index  was  already  loaded  to  the  tune 

arpounr  that  had'been  "built  *n”  it*  of  71-;  per  cent  hx  the  bejiinning  ol 

the" price  levels  for  honds  as  of  last  this  month,  when  compared  to  the 

Thursday.  average  price  level  for  May  Once 

li  was  only  natural,  therefore,  for  the  effect  of  the  cost-of-living  inctv- 
’the  market  to  hrrrig  itself  into  line  ment  that  was  paid  in  June  is  added 
■_  w  irii  the  new  reality .  This  correction  -  on,  the  figure  rises  to  over  V  per  cent . 
.  contained  two  parts:  first,  the  gap  and  the  regular  price  craw!  of  3  or  4 

:  be  tween  i  he  expectation  for  the  May  per  cem  brings  us  to  a  new  assess- 

i tides  and  rhe  realiry.  based  on  the  ment  of  inflation  in  June  of  not  less 

actual  figures  published.  The  than  12  per  cent.  This  assumes  that 

second  stage  involved  the  updating  in  the  remaining  two  weeks  of  the 
df  the  now -obsolete  expectation  of  month  there  are  no  untoward  de- 
the  June  index  to  come  in  at  about  velopments. 

per  cent.  Thus  the  fact  that  the  short-dated 

'  .The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  series  jumped  up  by  as  much  as  h  per 

Classifieds 

.'appearing  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

;w  ON  DAY/WE  DN  ESD  A  Y  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  1.840*  for  8  words:  each 
additional  word  IS  230"  FRIDAY  and  HOUOAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
’.22.40*  for  6  words,  each  additional  word  IS  280"  All  rates  include  VAT. 
"DEADLINES  at  our  offices  Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  —  10  a.m  previous 
.'day.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before 
.publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
page)  and  all  recognized  advertising  agencies.  "Subject  to  change. 

>i:)j!lini!ii!i!ll!lii}ll!li!l!l>il!flilllIilllIIII|IIIFil|f[nillin!l  U«i«lliJhl  lifi^iKili  il  III  fill  III  HU  IHUItHlf  IHII I 

.  DWELLINGS  SERVICES 

-1  li: ;  1! 'll  f  HUti  lliiiinillf  llfllf  !lilli{f(l(lltllUiilltl!!!ll!l!!i<]$i  :mi!IIUli«!niIfliUlCIU!T!llf!i!1ll?intll[llllllllllllllllimtll 

JERUSALEM  PAINTING  2  room  apartment,  excluding 

. . .  cost  of  puifll.  IS5 3.000.  Tel.  03-859778  fmx 

SHIMONi;  3  furnished,  complete.  S200.  June  Shabhatl. 

!  2 1 -July  I.  IW.  Tel.  02-6737)5. _  BlIllflllliilJIfinilflaHliiiitlilllllllllllllflllilSIllNIIIIIIIIHI 

TOLRIST  OPPORTUNITY!  Furnished  SITUATIONS  VACANT 


made  it  clear  on  Friday  that  rhe  June 
index  was  already  loaded  to  the  tune 
of  71-:  per  cent  hx  the  beginning  of 
this  month,  when  compared  to  the 
average  price  level  for  May  Once 
the  effect  of  the  cost-of-living  incre¬ 
ment  that  was  paid  m  June  is  added 
on,  the  figure  rises  to  over  V  per  cent . 
and  the  regular  price  craw!  of  3  or  4 
per  cem  brings  us  to  a  new  assess¬ 
ment  of  inflation  in  June  of  nut  less 
than  12  per  cent.  This  assumes  that 
in  the  remaining  two  weeks  of  the 
month  there  are  no  untoward  de¬ 
velopments. 

Thus  the  fact  that  the  short-dated 
series  jumped  up  by  as  much  as  h  per 


JERUSALEM _ 

SHIMON).  3  furnished,  complete.  S200.  June 
;  2r.-July  F.  I9W.  Tel.  CC-673715. 

TOLRIST  OPPORTUNITY!  Furnished 
■ap-i-imem,  Kiryal  Moshc.  monthly  rental.  Tel. 
w.iraM. 

‘  "  TEL  AVIV 

!  NORTH  TEL  AViy  apartment  rentals  Con- 
‘  tact  specialists:  Intcr-isrqrl.  Td.  03-294M1. 
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INSURANCE 


RMm™  Hi mill:  I  II  I  l  I  iHii  h 


'LOWEST  RATES,  household,  business,  car 
fiiwurance.  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN. 
:‘Te!  '13-340856 


I  a  R  rH  n  HTJi  Ml  III  ffl  m  mMini Him ml  I 


HEBREW  TEACHER,  pnnury  day  sch*vol 
near  Chicago.  Tel.  02-8 17355. 

I!!!!l(lf([||li!il!(!((l!!!i!(ill!!i!il!lli!ltl!ill!l!l(!liflllill(l(lll 

VEHICLES 


i  H  H  1U  W  t  1 .  Ii 


SALE  TO  OUM.  Subaru  S3.  1600  DLS,  Tel. 
03-250303.  weekdays:  III  a.m.- 12  noon. 

PASSPORT  TO  PASSPORT.  Lancia  Delia. 
1982.  S3I00.  Tel.  03-220179.  after  5  p.m. 


INTX  SHIPPING 


PURCHASE/SALE 


‘LEVY  BUYS  inheritances,  furniture,  etc.  Tel. 
O3-H3S790.  evenings:  03-590131.  ‘ 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.  expert  reliable 
movers  with  35  years*  experience,  professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide,  special  rales 
for  UK.  USA.  South  Africa,  operating  oil  over 
Israel.  Best  insurance  rates  on  the  market.  Tel: 
04-523227  (3  lines t.  Tel  Aviv  03-296125.  03- 
299582  (evenings  03-4830321. 
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The  Jewish  Agency 

a,  Israel  Education  Fund  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 

*1  TENDER  No.  81/496/84 

1  THE  JEWISH  AGENCY  (haninBfar  the  Agency)  mvtias  under*  from  building  con  Tractors  for 
the  coostnidon  of  a; 

PREXINOERGARtEltf-flURBEIIY  In  HA20N. 
sponsored  by  ttw  BARECHA  CHARfpf  FOUNDATION 

2  The  projected  construction  is  appro idanrtaty  340  sq.m. 

3  -Contfaionipf  the  tender  es  weUaes  80  other  pertinent  infornKitkm  can  be  obtained  from  Mon¬ 
day.  June  18.  1984  from  the  Agency.  1 7  Kaplan  Street  Tot  Aviv,  room  7 1 7  between  9.00 
s  m  —1200  noon,  egainsi  e  non-reiundabie  deposit  OMS4.000 

.4  A  specie)  tour  of  KwcbnsmicRo*Tm  for  contractors  wiB  be  held  on  Monday.  June  25. 1984. 
departing  at  It  a.m.  from  the  Murom  Hagattl  Regional  Council  (near  Miron). 

5  Bsfs^wald  be  submiRed  not  laier  ihen  1.00  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  July  25..  1964  at  the  sd- 
dress  mofttioned  in  paragraph  3  above. 

6  Conditions  of  payment.  In  cash,  to  be  arranged  eccotding  to  the  contract  to  be  sxjned. 

7  Ths  lender  «  open  only  to  comracton  registered  in  accordance  wuh  the  Act  regarding 
Reobtreiron  of  Cornraerora  for  rhe  ercacuOon  of  Englneeretg  and  Constroction  Works  1969. 
sveb  contractors  to  abide  by  requirements  of  the  Act  and  to  be  eligible  ro  carry  out  the  works 
as  specified 

8  The  Agency  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  lowest,  or  any  other  b*d. 


BANK  LEUMf  LE-ISRAEL  B.M. 

NOTICE  TO  HOLDERS  OF  ORDINARY  STOCK 

Notice  «  hereby  given  that  the  33rel  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the’Compony  will  be 
held  at  its  Registered  Office.  24-32  Yehuda  Halevi  Street.  Tel  Aviv,  on  Wednesday, 
the  27rfi  day  of  June.  7984.  at  10.30  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  for  the  purpose  of: 

7  Receiving  and  considering  the  Accounts  and  Reports  of  the  Directors  and 
Auditors  Tor  the  year  ending  31st  December  7983: 

2.  Electing  Directors  and  approving  the  payment  of  their  fBes: 

3.  Electing  Auditors  and  fixing  their  remuneration. 

A  member  entitled  to  attend  end  vote  at  such  Meeting  may  appoint  a  proxy  to  attend 
and  vote: on  his  behalf.  Such  proxy  need  not  be  a  member  of  the  Company. 

Tel  Aviv.  T  8th  June.  1984 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

A  Suliam,  Adv. 

•  Secretary 

I  bahkleumi  ■nw'ipn 


unrrcD  mizeem  bahk  <§> 


COMPARE,  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS  MORE 


DOLLAR  PAZ"  AND  "EURO  PAZ"  PRICES 


FOR  15.6.84 


PURCHASE!  SALE 


657.2055 

753.7617 

220.8434 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES 


CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTIONS 


FOR  15.6.84 


PURCHASE.  SALE  PURCHASE.  SALE 


'USA 

DOLLAR 

1 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

•STERLING 

1 

GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

.1 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

‘SWITZERLAND-- 

FRANC 

I 

SWEDEN, 

KRCNA 

1 

NORWAY 

KRONE'  .- 

1 

DENMARK  .- 

KRONE  - 

■  1 

FINLAND- 

MARK  . 

.1 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

.  1 

Australia 

DOLLAR  . 

1 

SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

•  1 

BELGIUM  .  .. 

FRANC 

10 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

.211.8285 

214.4715 

292.9588 

296.6141 

■  77.8495 

78.8208 

25.3171 

25.6330 

69.0444- 

69.9060 

.  93  2754 

.94.4392 

’  262034 

26.5304 

272588 

27.5990 

2  J  .2093 

21.4740 

36.5662 

37.0225 

162.9575 

164.9908 

187.4754 

189.8146 

163.0704 

165. 1051 

38.1948 

38.6714 

110.7600 

112.1420. 

125J423 

126.9062 

91541259  926.44 2S 

2U9.9S00 
290.3600 
77.1500 
24.2100 
68.4300 
•  92.4400 
25.6300 
26.6600 
20.7400 
35.7700 
160.2200 
I79.120U 
137.38UJ 


217.4100 

3WU.6KOO 

79.9000 

25.9800 
.70.8600 

95.7300 

26.8900 

27.9800 
2L7700. 
37.5300 

I67_250ti 

I94.15tl0 

174.4000 


IPuHTHER  DETAILS  AT  OUR  INTERNATIONAL 

4  AHUZAT  BAYIT  ST.(  TEL  AVIV. 

TEL.  029414,  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES. 


DEPARTMENT 


UtHTSD  miZRRHI  DflftH  ® 


cent  >vstcrd;i\  was*  no  mure  than  the 
amount  diclaled  by  Lhe  fuels.  Longer- 
dated  series  were  also  ahead,  hut  b\ 
smaller  margins. 

The  overall  Juuid  index  was  ahead 
hv  over  3  per  cem  on  the  dax.  wuh 
the  index  lor  80  per  cent  linked 
bonds  jumping  no  less  Than  4. So  per 
cent.  Volume  swelled  to  just  under 
IS  I  billion. 

AH  in  all.  it  was  a  dax  in  w  hich  the 
index-linked  bond  market  served  up 
an  object  lesson  in  I  tow  it  works, 
based  on  expected  and  actual  influ- 
lion  rales.  No  textbook  analysis 
could  have  illustrated  the  market’s 
workings  more  graphically  and  con¬ 
cisely. 

A  word  needs  to  be  said  about  the 
share  market  yesterday.  Nothing 
happened.  Volume  was  up  slightly, 
at  IS4S5  million,  and  the  advance* 
decline  ratio  was  5:2.  Despite  the  55 
issues  ahead  by  5  per  cent  or  more, 
with  30  falling' by  that  amount,  and 
not  forgetting  the  8  "buyers  only*’ 
and  2  "sellers  only"  situations,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  the  statistics 
show  that  nothing  happened. 

The  General  Share  Index  rose  a 
token  U.fW  per  cent.  The  "arrange¬ 
ment"  share  index  failed  to  move,  as 
offers  to  sell  were  bought  up  without 
falls  in  price. 

The  non-bank  index  was  more 
acme,  showing  a  gain  of  ‘  j  of  one 
per  cent. 'Ilie  only  sector  that  moved 
by  more  than  one  per  cent  was  the 
smallest,  the  specialised  financial  in¬ 
stitutions.  which  was  ahead  a  re¬ 
spectable  2.7S  per  cent.  Si 1. 179 
changed  hands  in  trading  in  this 
sector. 

Announcements: 

Ata  Textiles  reported  that  it  lost  a 
whopping  IS1.25Jm.  in  19S3  after 
adjustment  to  inflation.  In  1982  the 
company  lost  lS4b5m.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  company  was  saved 
from  bankruptcy  last  December  by  a 
government-guaranteed  loan  and  an 
infusion  of  fresh  capital  through  a 
rights  issue.  In  its  report,  the  man¬ 
agement  derails  the  far-reaching  me¬ 
asures  undertaken  to  turn  rhe  com¬ 
pany  round,  and  notes  the  first  signs 
of  a  more  positive  trend  emerging. 

Tcta.  a  subsidiary  of  Ata. 
achieved  an  adjusted  profit  of 
IS  1 8m.  in  1983.  compared  to  a  profit 
of  IS  154m.  for  1982. 

■  Lipsky  announced  that  its  ad¬ 
justed  loss  for  1985  totalled 
IS40.Sm..  compared  to  a  1982  profit 
of  IS7.2m. 

Poliak's  adjusted  loss  for  last  year 
amounted  to  IS84.5m.,  a  complete 
reversal  from  1982’s  profit  of 
JS5U.8m.  (All  figures  are  in  constant 
December  1983  shekels). 

Ata,  Teta  and  Lipsky.  having  for¬ 
mally  published  their  reports..wil[ be_ 
allowed  to  have  their  shares  traded” 
again  from  tomorrow.  Poliak  only- 
published  a  summary  of  its  results 
and  the  exchange  announced  that  it 
will  not  permit  trading  to  recom¬ 
mence  in  the  Poliak  securities  until 
the  full  report  is  submitted,  as  the 
exchange  rules  demand. 

Most  Active  Issues: 


3.YW  IS74.lm.  n.c. 

5315  lS67.4m.  n.c. 

3213  IS.V7.3m.  n.c. 

ISJXSm. 

IS«S7.lni 
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Lcumi 
H^poulim 
Mtcrahi 
Turnover*: 
5harci.: 
Bonds: 
l"Uft  up: 
Issue,  down: 


£ SO»«  STRICTLY  ■ 
KOSHiR  S 

AMERICAN  S 

MEAT  SERVICE  S 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv  —  2 
Jerusalem  —  Beersheba  ® 
•  areas.  § 

Prices  include  delivery. 

Plan  your  picnic  with  our  J 
.special  Picnic  Pack  —  ■ 

includes  Hamburger  Steaks,  ■ 
B-B  Spare  Ribs  (10  kilo  £ 

minimum).  ® 

Supervision  of  the  Rabbinate  —  5 

Rehovot.  ’  ■ 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D.  Silverstein  2' 
Phone  or  write:  ® 

7  Rehov  Hagra,  REHOVOT.  *  5 

TeL  054-76345  8 

JERUSALEM:  Tel.  02-862844  S 
PETAH  TIKVA;  Tel.  03-922)  139  • 

SEERSHEBA:  Tel:  057-416538,  * 

057-37072  2 


Inin  'imu/  'NpnnN  nn 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD  gj 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
15.6.84 

Friday’s  foreign  exchange  rates 
against  the  Israel  Shekel,  Tor 
15.  doHar  transactions  under  $2909 
and  transactions  of  other  currencies 
under  die  equivalent  of  S500. 

Setting  Buying 


USS 

Sterling 

DM 

French  FR 
Dutch  G 
.SwisvFR 
Swedish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 
Danish  KR 

■  Finnish  MK 
Canadian  S 
Australian  S 
Rand 

Belgian  Con  (10) 
Belgian  Fini  10) 
Austrian  SH(  10) 

■  Yen(  100) 

Spanish  PTS{  100) 
Italian  Liie(  1000) 
GOLD:  $374.iiOr375. 
INTERBANK  - 
SPOT  RATES: 

USS 

DM 

Swiss  FR 
French  FR 
It.  Lire 
Dutch  G 
Yen 

banish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 
Swedish  KR 
^  Belgian  Con 
Belgian  Fin 
FORWARD  RATES 

loo*. 

B£  iJKBrM 

DM*  2  7117.32 

Sw.FRS  2.2.W24* 


214.47)9  2II-S2S! 
296.5503  292.8947 
7S.6908  77.7208 
25.6040  25.2SS4 
69.S7K5  69.0151 
94.3356  93.1727 
26.5436  26.2163 
27.6026  27.2623 
21.4902  21.2253 
37.0482  36.5915 
165.0165  162.9823 
191.2553  188.8977 
165.)  112  163.0759 
38.6645  36.1879 
38.1792  37.7086 
I12.IS62  t  IU.8032 
92.4249  91.2855 
139.086$  .137.3723 
126.7752  125.2124 
IWoz 


1.3827/37 

17245/55 

2.2725/35 

8.3745/65 

«f»i.:5/no 

3.0683/93 

232.05/20 

9.9675/00 

7.7675/25 

3.0SW/5D 

55.46MR 

56.15/20 


Jam.  tax. 

IJBflNl®  1.400217 
2.0B55.7U  2JvUM3 
2-LWfc3l  11S72NII 


l  l-ii;  '.Ju.-ii.  • 
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Commercial  Banks 

i  not  part  of  "arrangement"  t 
OHM  •  2Ju2  i 
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Commercial  Banks 

ipart  of  "arrangement"! 

IDB  r  -  - 

ipp  •  311 

IDH  R  •  g^'  - 

iDB  r  '  J’twXl  ' 

tDB  ..n  '•  —  — 

l  r-..,|  «,  i  5842  90 

n.  ......  D-  tww  i 

Di.:..Ln^xV  W5  222 

D,  —  «  no  tradtnc 

o-m-bV-  ss  'X 

Xt  -  ■  jJ0  -f 

k  rotrauing 

Xti.*:.ihi  ,<n  i  >  "  — 

xti.'.'.ihi  ip  1 2  —  — 

M i--r.il- 1  .n  n  ,  no  it jdine 

Xljr.ihi  --I  -  |500  ts 

Hjp.v:!mi  p  7000  — 

Hap.».ilir  r  53J5  |2hK 

H.ipi’jliei  h  5315  jo 

H.ip.'jlim  kn  %  20500  2 

Cu-ne-.il  \  135&2  4 

Gene- it  <•  ;;t20  J 

lierrr  il  .ip  •/  13100  2 

General  ,-n  4  10500  — 

General  wr  ’  6WD  S 

I  eunn  It  r  33M  2200 

1  euroi  k-n  4  4fi90  27 

I  eumi  en  1 1  1376  4c>“ 

IrnjnieTruie  4©  50  I 


Cu-ne-.il  \  135b2 

Gene:  il  .*p  *  32^20 

Gei*er  if  .ip  •/  j  3100 

General  an  4  10500 

General  ki*  "  6WD 

I  eunn  ri  I  3368  22 

I  eunn  k-n  4  4690 

I  eumi  en  I  i  1376  4 

F  rnanee  Trtde  46 50 

finjneeTntJe.4  343) 

FinaPke  Tr.ip  4345 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adanim  D  t  962  30 

Gen  Xtitrlcaee  1311  22 

Oen  M.wteaee  I275  I 

Carmel  r  TOO  2i 

t  .irmel  i»p  ni'  iradine 

Carmel  deh  305  23 

Biruan  |62l  6 

Dcs  XI. m cage  r  416  169  - 

Dei  Miirteace  h  no  trading 

Dc\Xt.iri’  up  210  )52 

Mn-hk-m  r  3421 

Independence  1250 

Teiahm  p  r  1110 

Trtahoi  r  1099 

Tetahin  deh  I  742 

Terah.ii  deh  2  390  3 

JjivMir  t  161  be 

J  at  sour  5  134  I 

JaiM'ur  »>p  109  1 

Meraw  3?3  4 


390  351 
161  b  o.l 
1.34  115 
109  128 
373  427 


Financial  Institutions 

Shtli.ni  r  fa, 

ShiknnurB  10JJ  _  ; 

Agriculture  \  .  _ 

Agncuhurc  C  _^j  _  _  ,gl 

l.eumi  lnd  r 

Lcumi  lnd  h  ^  ‘ 

Dev  Mon.  r 

JJ®"-  Jl  45800  —  ♦  161 

Dc%  Mort.  C  Tavvi 

Do  Mon.  CC 

Dev.  Mort.  D  ,  |( 

Dev  Mort.  9^  9600  -  -U 

Coniractors  227  123  - 

Tourism  21300  —  *  I0t 

Oal  I  ease  0  1  29?  120 

CJal  Lease  0.5  221  50  - 

Cln)  Lease  deh  iisn  51  < 


Insurance 

Ar>  eh  r 
Ar>eh  op 
An  eh  mjH  deh 
Ararat  HI  r 
Arjrat  05  h 
Remsur  tl.  t  r 
Reinvur  (J  5  r 
Hadar  I 
Hadar  5 
-Has^nch  r 
Hassneh  op  4 
Phoenix  0.1  r 
Phoenix  0.5  r 
Hamishmar  1 
Hnmishmur  5 
Hami<hmar  op 
Yardema  0  I  r 
Yardenia  0.5  r 
Yardcnra  op  2 
Mcnorah  I 
Mcnonih  5  • 
Sahar  r 
Securius  r 
Zur  r 

Zion  Hold.  I 
Zion  Hold  5 


Trade  &  Services 
Trade 


227 

123 

—4 

-1.7 

21300 

— 

*1000 

*49 

297 

120 

-8 

♦2.8» 

221 

50 

-3 

-1.3! 

1360 

51 

-50 

-3.6l 

.  558 

181 

*48 

*9.4 

3S0 

70 

-*20 

*5.6 

4391 

— 

*70 

♦  1.6 

805 

8 

*5 

*  6 

340 

10 

*20 

♦  6.3 

736 

5 

*25 

*3.5 

195 

142 

n.c. 

— 

305 

18 

n.c. 

— 

177 

31 

*8 

*4.7 

699 

433 

n.c. 

— 

iooo 

12 

—51 

—4.9) 

460 

2 

n.c. 

— • 

975 

19 

n.c. 

— 

SOI  —  *35  *4.< 

1498  2  *108  +7.( 

no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
2000  I  n.c. 

430  45  *1  +- 

570  10  —24  -4.1 

357  385  *7  *2.1 

590  33  +10  *1. 

35O  50  n.c. 

16$  77  *1  *•' 


Meir  Ezra 
Meir  L/ra 
Teta  I 
Tela  5 
Tela  op 
Clal  Trade 
Clal  Tr^lc  op 
Crxxul  I 
Rapac  U.l 
Rapac  0.5 
Supcrsol  2 
Supersol  B  10 
SupcrsoJ  op  C 

Services 


500  158  n.c. 

301  44  *3 

no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
515  167  *6 

790  312  *70 

233  26  -24 

no  trading 
351  63  *2 

1550  28  n.c. 

689  704  *4 

no  trading 


t 

prt»» 

Hotels.  Tourism 

V  ■  JulB. 

.tvner 

C*  '<.  /  '6  ir  1 

630 

-n 

-  :.o 

C.-.'e  Z.'hjr  ' 

•M 

40 

•  2 

-  6 

D--  > 

9su;i 

1U 

_ 1 

_  « 

P  -•  H.vet.  ‘ 

552 

50 

—  !'• 

—  1  « 

L  i'Ij!  Bc-»6 

ai 

65 

—  24 

—  5.4 

k«'f- 

2?? 

— 

— 

— 

>  .-Cr-  H  -el 

302 

MI 

r  c 

— 

H.-el 

131 

2fr3 

-  1 

•  1  2 

y  f 

127 

104 

-  X 

»  6  “ 

y.-h*.— .- 

I23 

h  o.l 

-  >- 

-  !0.s 

Computers 

201 

:t 

-4 

*2.0 

H  • 

pin 

30 

n  c 

— 

H  - 

4-6 

— 

•  i 

-  .1 

1  'e 

5’0 

10 

-19 

.-r 

2v2 

12 

.  3; 

-  I2J 

L  .  1  . - - 

464 

IS 

— 15 

— S.3 

c  r.  .«ri 

2«t 

IS 

-  !■> 

--0 

x:  1  i  1 

1105 

1: 

n  c. 

— 

Mil* 

4<W 

6 

n  c 

— 

xt  1  l  .0 

320 

"* 

-  10 

^  V 

x;..»f,-- 

245 

26 

-4 

-i." 

X,k.  v  ’ 

-09 

-6 

-  2S 

-  too 

X  t,.  i 

IpO 

56 

— r 

—  96 

X-Lu--  .•* 

123 

29 

.  1 

-  s 

Tr.:r  1 

1130 

19 

n  c 

— 

Te.ir-.  »p 

950 

42 

—30 

— 3.1 

I  Iimuii-  X .  iumr  (  hjORr  r. 
prxi  iHi.mm  rt.nc 


Real  Estate,  Building 

?'en  „  205  no  —n 

X.vr.n  Pr.^i  l2?  K1 

Ver  m  .»pF  syo  sj^g  _  |i 

Lii.-n  w  452  -1 

F ,’P  42  60  nt 

f-P.-.  I  15J  352  nc 

tl-Rxw  5  126  41  n.c 

Xm.^irm  155  bo.l 

xrnn.«nrm  op  1J7  TJ 

XrrivM  U-  0  1  2295  16  —  3 

AfrikJ  I»r  in  f(c|0  2«  -6 

A-az-tr.  168  10 

Xrafiin  op  125  14 

Arled.m  n  J  882  46 

X-iedan  n  <  319  87  -1 

Ber  Xakar  l  305  17  n  c 

BerXjkar.in  J50  28  *5 

Buranouti/  I  168  335  — 

Baranun/  5  121  430 

Baran.iuit/  op  9S  30  •* 

Dankner  205  50  *1 

Dnw-ker  I  300  253 

DrUkLer  5  160  -*74 

Dru.ker.ip  17b  461  tl.i 


Djr.id  M  I 
Djrad  it.  5 
Da  rad  .>p 
H  L  B  tl  I 
H  L  B  in  r 
Proper.!  Bldg  ‘ 
Bax  side  0.1 
Basside  o  5 
11.  DC  r 
ILDC  b 
Ispro 
tsralom 
Isras 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  Dev  op 
Clal  Real 
Clal  RcjI  opD 
Lumir  I 
Lumir  5 
Lumir  op 
MTM  I 
M.T  M.  5 
Bldg  Res 
Bldg.  Res  op 

Modul 
Mishnel 
Menrav 
Menrav  op 
Mar-Le/ 
Mar-Le/  op 
Levinstein  I 
Levtnsiein  5 
Levinstein  op 
..I.rfsehitz  1 
Lirschit/  5 
Lifschi'/  op 
Neot  Aviv 
A/orim  Prop. 
Sahar  Hold  1 
Sahar  Hold  5 
Sole!  Bunch 
Sahaf  I 
Sahaf  5 
Sahaf  op 
Arar  Vc’Sela 
Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  0.5 
Rogovin  1 
Rogovin  5 
Rogov m  op 
Rassco  p 
Rassco  r 
Rassco  op 


]?6 

461 

n.L\ 

— 

1 165 

25 

.52 

-4  7 

330 

37 

-T 

*  .3 

474 

10 

-1 

-.1 

580 

32 

-29 

-5.3 

180 

180 

-8 

«j  7  ’ 

905 

178 

n.c. 

— 

1300 

54 

n.c. 

— 

911 

30 

-20 

-2.2 

1974 

59 

—  I 

545 

.300 

-  10 

.  1 .9 

373 

_ 

-1 

_.3 

850 

)S7 

n.c. 

_ 

24ti 

112 

— 6 

—2.4 

105 

75 

-1 

*10 

158 

1179 

itc. 

— 

120 

61 

-4 

*  3.5 

62 

215 

—6 

—8.8 

44 

342 

*1 

*2.3 

Agricolture 


Hadar  0.1 

220 

87 

♦  10 

*4.8 

Hadar  0.5 

107 

92 

_ 

*.5 

Hadar  op 

58 

281 

—4 

—6.4 

Mehadnn 

2190 

6 

n.c. 

_ 

Hadanm  prop 

314 

190 

n.c. 

— 

Pri-Or 

700 

35 

*50 

♦  7.7 

Shcnhar 

168 

135 

n.c. 

— 

Industrials 

Food  and  Tobacco 

Alat 

424 

13 

n.c. 

_ 

Alas  op 

199 

335 

*7 

♦  3.7 

Atlantic 

80 

M 

-5.9 

Atlantic  op 

45 

128 

*1 

♦  2.3 

Gold  Frost  1 

198 

19 

*18 

+  10.0 

Gold  Frost  5 

76 

192 

♦  1 

♦  1.3 

Gold  Frost  op 
Duhek  r 
Duhck  h 


60  193 


Textiles  and  Clothing 

O.k  148  75 

IV.. 41  1211 


62  224 

-J  411 

45  5?1 

830  16 

no  trading 
no  trading 
no  iradinc 
301  95  ' 

250  10 

43  60 

68  — 

31  204 


no  trading 


O'.k 
C»:'»s  up 
Bj.-Ukh  ■ 

Ba-Uk'h  * 
Baruch  .*p 
Vj.l.1  Sp,>rr  I 
xt.i-ka  Spun  5 
H'an  I 
f  r; an  ,-r 
A-caman  r 
Vj  B  1 
Vj  t.  I'  I 
V  l  op 
Dr.la  Gall!  I 
Dc'i  s  ti  iM  1 
Delia  G.ili! 

I  oiled  Spinners 
l  mied  Spinners 
Spinner*  op 
Xaalg.i  I 
'  aalgo  5 
33  ardmon 

Wardiron  .^i 

2ik.s  l 
Ziku  5 


Tip  Top  1  St  150 

T-p  Top  op  51  1 60 

3  jnjr  l  no  trading 

v  jmar  5  no  trading 

Ligat  I3h  II  — 

Lif a:  up  57  650 

lod.-u  0.1  153  7 

Lod.'ia  04  SO  —  - 

MIL  Cliiro  236  59  - 

MIL  Glocu  op  II'  30  - 

Majueitc  1  I570  45  — 

Xlaquctie  '  400  202  - 

tagle  I  1620  41  *  i 

Eagle  5  1400  2  +  H 

Eagle  op  TtW?  30  n. 

Poicai  0 1  I  *  L 

Polcat  0  4  2020  200  *  I. 

P»*l\eon  r  — '  1fjl'  — 

Par'cod  !>4  150 

Parp.it!  tip  ^4  ■'®  ~ 

Seh.iellcrina  624  46  n. 

Rcfosm  130  230  * 

Metals  and  Metal  Products 

Octagon  288  —  - 

Octagon  op  268  —  - 

L  rdan  0 1  r  2600  39  * 

L'rdan  0.5  r  |4ojs  75  n. 

L  rdan  op  ogO  2?  * 1 

Cables  r  850  6  n. 

_  Cables  b  no  trading 

Hatehof  1  _I70  n 

Hatehof  5  165  74  n 

l<  Can  Corp  I  245  64  — 

lv  Can  Corp  5  300  66 

Sdom  Metals  I  P2  195  — 

Sdom  M  cuts  op  8 1  45 

Zion  Cables  I  (262  s.o.l  — 

Zion  Cables  5  255  428  — 

Zion  Cables  op  —  — 

Kadmani  I  234  79]  * 

Kadmani  5  123  1061 

Kadmani  .ip  382  112  — 

Nechushtan  0. 1  412  50  *. 

Ncchushian  0  5  196  84  - 

Nechushtan  op  —  — 

Arad  254  14S  - 

Arad  op  176  174  n. 

Pecker  Steel  345  21 

King  !  595  50  +. 

King  5  320  33 

King  op  148  253  n. 

Kill  1  601  12  +: 

Kli!  5  350  55  n. 

Sheladol  570  118  n. 

Shcladot  op  460  80  +1 

Lachish  1  150  631  *1 

Lachish  5  U0  293  * 

Lachish  op  740  54  n. 

Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics.  Optics 

Elbil  3  r  70026  5  n. 

Elh't  op  100000  —  *201 

s Eico  n.t  ■  -nr  46 

Elco  0.25  r  222  50  n- 

Elco  0.25  b  246  13  *■'. 

Electra  0. 1  r  •  2180  10  n. 

Elect ra  0.5  r  474  176  *1 

Electra  op  3  635  152  —I 

Elron  70200  2  n. 

Aril  2050  31  — i 

Ant  op  1945  10  +S 

Clal  Electronic:  2155  174  G 

Spectronix  I  1370  26  —  j 

Spcctronix  5  1190  44  n. 

Spectronix  op  3515  1  n. 

Feuchiw  anger  450  1 1  n.> 

Feuchlwanger  398  20  + 1 

Feuchl.  op  1-1  3b9  n.i 

Cvdonc  l  442  147  +2 

Cyclone  5  249  40  *  I 

Cyclone  op  171  ^09  + 

Kau  Adler  l  332  2!  *2 

Katz  Adler  5  30  ♦  l 

T.A.T.  I  870  72 

T.A.T.  5  «5  *15  *2 

TAT.  op  7+4  77  n-' 

Tcdea  539  102  *4 

Tedeacp  370  51+1 

Building  Materials 

l.P.  Industries  157  (80  —I 

Alkol  245  22  +2 

Alkol  op  77  68  — 

Ackerstcin  I  405  10  n.c 

Ackeretein  5  270  204  *2 

Tad  it  t  860  14  + 

Tadir  5  246  6  n.< 

Banon  I  154  10  + 

Barton  5  75  b.o.l 

Barton  op  62  74  •  — 

Hamaslul  I  150  192  n.t 

Hamoslu!  5  94  90  ♦ 

Hamaslul  op  123  —  * 

Tromasbesl  I  1090  20  n.t 

Tromasbest  5  390  —  n.t 

MLT.I  231  46  *2 


(lasing  VuJuBt  Oup  % 
pnee  txl.lHHl  rkaage 

J  730  235  n.c  — 

3JC40  19  —10  —.3 

tsaO  —  —10  —.3 

3360  <1  *66  *2.0 

no  trading 

I  ThO  25X  n  e  — 


202  — 15 

—  n.c. 
h.o.  I  *7 

4;  -60 


Haifa  Chemicj 
Tevj  r 
Teva  b 
Lipsky 
Lipsky  op 
Dead  Sea  r 
Petrochemical* 
Maxima  1 
Maxima  5 
Maxima  op 
Neca  Chem 
Sano  I 
Sano  5 

Kedem  Chem 
Kedcm  Chem 
TC.L.  I 
TG  L  5 
T  G.L  op 
Taya 

Taya  op  h 
Fruurom 
Taro  Pharm. 

Wood.  Paper. 

Dafron  1 
Dafren  5 
Dafron  op 
Human  I 
Human  up 
\aeh  I 

Yaeh  5 
Molctl 

Paper  Mills  | 
Scandia  1 
Scandu  op 
Rim  0  I  r 
Rim  fi.4  r 
Ta’al  B  r 


Miscellaneous  Industries 

Alumit  I  785  1  * 

Mumii  5  342  6  — ; 

Alumit  op  340  10  *: 

Andin  I  1350  75  *1 

Andm  5  1150  60  *J 

Andin  op  580  27fl  *  ■ 

Five  J  397  h  o- 1  *1 

Five  J  op  272  10  — ; 

Zifca  I  423  b.o.l 

Zika  5  776  —  +  3 

Zika  op  1185  —  *2 

Poliak  1  no  trading 

Poliak  5  no  trading 

Poliak  op  1  no  trading 


Printing 

3 

151  4 

79  50 

252  178 

IM  107 


7S5 

1 

♦  10 

- 1.3 

342 

6 

-21 

— 5.H 

3«0 

10 

♦  23 

♦  !>.? 

1350 

75 

♦  55 

*4.3 

1150 

60 

♦  30 

+  2.7 

580 

279 

*35 

♦  6.4 

39- 

b.o.l 

*19 

+  5.0 

272 

10 

—30 

—9.9 

923 

b.o.l 

+  44 

♦  5.0 

776 

— 

+  37 

♦  5.0 

1185 

— 

*20 

+  1.7 

Industrial  Investment 

Central  Trade-  |<;n0  91  —60 

Kt»r  p  no  jading 

Clal  Industry  439  |351  —10 

Clal  lnd  op  C  m.sg  Ip2  n.c. 
Tech  Res  57  1 123  +2 

Tech  Res.  op  4t  521  *3 

Investment  Companies 


277  ‘70  ■ 

1280  297 

no  trading 
no  trading 


Unico  r 
IDB  Dev.  r 
Incohu  0.1 
Incob  a  0.5 
Elgar  r 
Elgar  b 
Ellern 
Ellern  b 
Amisvar 
Afik  I 
Aflk  5 
Alik  op 
Israel  Corp.  I 
Israel  Corp.  5 
Woltson  0.1 
Wolfson  I  r 
Ampa  r 
Ampa  op  I 
Hapoal.  Inv.  r 
Lcumi  Inv. 
Disc  Invest  r 
Disc.  Invest  b 


Mizrahi  Inv.  |OSO  —  n.c 

Mizrahi  122  193  b.o.l  *' 

Mizrahi  124  I  ISO  25  +\i 

Hiron  L__  334  147_.-3I 

Hiron  T - 102 - 254“  “ . 

Hiron  op  53  849  *i 

Export  r  690  97  — 2( 

Export  op  485  7  n.c 

Jordan  Expl.  •  2*0  4?9  n.c 

Jordan  E.  op  23113  —  — 

Clal  10  *>98  1 42  n.c 

Clal  50  459  137  *2' 

Landcco  0.1  530  42  n.c 

Landeco  0.5  33® 

Landcco  op  141  187  *  11 

MagorO.1  »5  251  *l« 

Magor  0.5  l0- 

Mi  ^  -,{!  *" 

Oz  tv  0  5  ^  “39  n.c. 

£  Ld,.  ™  *™ 

n .  700  28  n.c. 

?.Z  m  -L7  *IC 

p^°r  ™  “7  "  c- 

Research  A  Development 

Clever  Devices  162  135  —  1 

Clever  Dev.  op  106  234  + 

Galil  Tech.  I  209  180  n.i 

Galil  Tech,  op  128  155  + 

Oil  Exploration 

Oelck  Explo.  1  735  55  *1 

Dclek  Explo.  *  526  85  + 1 

Oil  Expl.  Paz  1510  1 10 

Teroil  I  239  30  —2 

Tcroil  5  131  32  +■ 

Teroil  op  1  82  — 

J.O.E.L.  402  906  n.c 

J.O.E.L.  op  I  340  261  +3 

M.G.N.  I  268  150 

M.G.N.  5  t to  468  -1 

M.G.N.  op  73  289  +, 

Sismica  I  300  154  —I 

Sis  mica  5  135  1 15  — . 

Sismica  op  II 5  291  n.c 

Fedoil  r  '  2W  7  +■ 


869 

16 

*19 

97 1 

II 

♦  46 

1227 

179 

nc. 

1275 

.34 

+  5 

2801 

+  50 

6900 

T 

n.c. 

4000 

3 

n.c. 

782 

250 

+  17 

i  418 

27 

-10 

3740 

3 

+  340 

I36l52z — 10 

-.7 

1035 

7(1 

+  15 

1510 

9 

+  110 

r  2550 

7 

+  50 

1204 

64 

n.c. 

1990 

440 

n.c. 

,  2000 

— 

n.c. 

1080 

_ 

n.c. 

193 

b.o.l 

+9 

1180 

25 

+  15 

1U 

197 

—30 

102  264 

“^l 

53 

849 

+  5 

690 

97 

-20 

485 

7 

n.c. 

240 

479 

n.c. 

13113 

— 

— 

698 

1*2 

n.c. 

459 

1.37 

+  27 

530 

42 

n.c. 

338 

79 

+7 

141 

187 

+  11 

205 

IM 

+  16 

102 

tis 

n.c. 

_ 

— 

135 

b.o.l 

+  11 

99 

239 

n.c. 

3880 

124  ■ 

♦  300 

700 

28 

n.c. 

275 

287 

♦  10 

_ 

- - 

— 

210 

667 

n.c. 

Delck  r 

1790 

209 

n.c. 

banlJkul  1 
Sanlakol  5 

n. 

301 

ij 

♦  9 

♦  37 

H  L  I.J 

Modul  lnd. 

I.XJ 

133 

53 

—9 

—6.3 
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Strike  epidemic 

THE  WAVE  of  strikes  and  sanctions  that  now  engulfs  our 
tottering  economy  will  probably  be  entered  into  the  record  as 
the  worst  this  country  has  experienced  in  any  of  its  ten  previous 
election  campaigns. 

Moreover,  the  outlook  is  that  this  labour  unrest  will  not 
subside  by  election  day.  even  if  the  government  soon  yields  and 
reaches  agreement  with  the  Histadrut  on  the  wage  contract  in 
the  public  sector.  A  whole  siring  of  labour  disputes  is  likely  to 
remain  unsettled  and  to  drag  on  for  months. 

The  reason  for  that  is  not  far  to  seek.  Inflation  at  a  rate  of  400 
per  cent  a  year  not  only  erodes  real  wages  across  the  board.  It 
also  makes  the  existing  compensation  mechanism  -  the  cost  of 
living  allowance  -  look  like  a  bad  joke  as  each  such  compensat¬ 
ing  allowance  is  wiped  out  before  wage  earners  get  a  glimpse  of 
it.  It  also  plays  havoc  with  existing  wage  structures  and 
differentials. 

These  wage  structures  are  a  crazy  patchwork.  They  are  long 
overdue  for  a  thorough  overhaul.  But  irrational,  inefficient, 
accidental  and  sometimes  unjust  as  they  are.  people  have  come 
to  accept  them,  at  least  for  fairly  long  times  between  this  or  that 
demand  for  “rectification". 

When  inflation  runs  as  high  as  it  does  now.  and  all  prices, 
including  that  of  labour.  lose  meaning  so  that  any  wage  demand 
looks  justified,  this  relative  acquiescence  would  have  broken 
down  even  if  elections  were  not  a  few  weeks  away. 

No  matter  what  framework  agreement  the  government  and 
Histadrut  may  reach,  there  are  bound  to  be  groups  of  workers 
who  feel  that  they  have  been  left  behind  in  the  race,  absolutely, 
in  terms  of  compensation  for  the  erosion  of  their  earnings,  as 
well  as  relatively,  by  comparison  with  others. 

It  is  futile  to  drag  out.  once  again,  the  hoary  argument  that 
strikes  shortly  before  elections  are  cynical  extortion,  particular¬ 
ly  when  the  wage  erosion  that  provoked  them  was  itself  cynical 
indifference  as  long  as  elections  were  not  yet  in  the  offing. 

The  most  irritating  strike  of  those  now  going  on  or  about  to 
break  out  is  that  of  the  broadcasting  authority  journalists.  Not 
only  does  ir  deprive  the  public  of  an  essential  service,  but  by 
threatening  to  prevent  the  campaign  broadcasts,  it  strikes  at  the 
democratic  process  which  has  become  heavily  dependent  on 
the  electronic  media. 

However,  the  journalists  of  the  broadcasting  authority,  who 
demand  to  be  paid  on  the  same  scale  as  the  journalists  of  the 
printed  press,  and  not  be  classed  with  the  general  civil  service, 
are  a  good  example  of  many  groups  who  feel  suddenly 
deprived.  Blacking  out  television  and  radio  may  be  the  only 
means  they  have  to  redress  the  wrong  they  feel  has  been  done 
them. 

If  the  broadcasting  journalists  have  □  case,  the  employees  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry  have  one  that  is  almost  universally 
recognized.  Their  demands  are  "even  supported,  at  least  in 
principle,  bv  the  foreign  minister  as  well.  To  maintain  a  home 
;nto  which  a  diplomat  can  invite  official  guests,  to  dress  as  he  is 
expected  to.  to  have  his  wife  (diplomacy  remains  very  much  a 
male-dominated  occupation)  perform  as  an  unpaid  helper  and 
practically  barred  from  taking  up  work  of  her  own  -  when  the 
monthly  expenditure  of  the  average  Israeli  family  is  over 
ISI40.U0U-  is  impossible  on  the  ministry's  present  salaries. 

It  is  no  consolation  to  say  that  all  this  is  the  bitter  fruit  of  an 
erratic  economic  policy  by’ a  government  of  the  right  that  has 
throughout  had  two  left  hands.  For  matters  are  likely  to  get 
worse  before  thevget  better,  no  matter  what  the  results  of  the 
election,  if  the  Alignment  wins,  the  present  administration  will 
linger  on  for  weeks  as  a  caretaker  government.  It  will  certainly 
not  exert  itself  to  clear  the  decks  for  the  alternative  government". 
And  if  the  Likud  is  once  again  returned  to  power,  it  will  see  its 
victory  as  a  vindication  of  the  economic  policies  that  have 
brought  us  to  the  present  pass. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  striking  groups  are  unwilling 
to  wait  until  after  the  elections? 

Proving  it  can  be  done 

THE  ISRAEL  FESTIVAL,  with  events  for  the  first  time 
concentrated  in  Jerusalem,  was  an  organizational  and  cultural 
feat.  It  was  accomplished  with  relatively  few  hitches  and  held  its 
own  commercially,  selling  over  100.000  tickets  to  172  events 
offered  by  45  artistic  groups. 

For  that  the  organizers  deserve  to  be  congratulated.  Last 
year's  festival,  after  all.  was  cancelled  because  of  the  previous 
year's  deficit. 

But  now  that  they  have  proven  it  can  be  done,  the  organizers 
should  consider  more  carefully  the  quality  of  the  productions  - 
which  was  decidedly  uneven  -  the  degree  of  participation  by 
Israelis,  the  length  of  the  festival,  the  venue,  and  for  whom  it  is 
intended. 

Four  weeks  is  a  long  haul  for  a  festival,  and  despite  the 
package  deals  offered  by  Omunut  La 'am  for  people  from 
outlying  areas.  Jerusalemites  were  overly  favoured.  The 
considerations,  justified  in  themselves,  that  favour  the  capital 
as  the  centre  of  the  festival,  should  be  complemented  by  the 
need  to  provide  access  to  a  wider  audience  -  which  simply 
means  locating  more  of  the  events  in  other  localities. 

The  festival  also  under-represented  Israeli  artistic  produc¬ 
tions.  and  the  criteria  for  those  chosen  were  unclear.  Local 
artists  deserve  more  participation  and  promotion,  and  they 
need  more  lead  time  to  prepare. 

Without  diminishing  this  year's  achievement,  all  of  this 
requires  examination.  Perhaps  in  the  future  less  would  be 
better,  and  thought  should  be  given  to  what  precisely  makes 
this  the  Israel  Festival  and  not  one  of  dozens  in  Europe. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


AN  ART  exhibition  which 
■  may  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
is  currently  being  held  in 
the  Bonncfuntcn  Museum  in  Maas¬ 
tricht.  the  Netherlands,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  its  centenary. 

To  celebrate  this  event  the 
directorate  of  the  museum,  which 
contains  art  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present,  asked  its  16  museum 
guards  to  select  the  51!  works  which 
they  like  best. 

Each  of  the  guards  first  made  a  list 
of  the  paintings  he  liked  best.  Then 
the  16  compared  their  lists  and 
the  5(1  paintings  that  received  most 
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points  were  selected.  The  guards 
were  then  left  entirely  free  to  hang 
the  paintings  and  to  compile  a  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue. 

The  50  paintings  include  no  mod¬ 
em  works.  The  guards  drew  heavily 
on  works  in  storage,  and  60  per  cent 
of  the  exhibit  had  not  been  shown  for 
the  past  15  years. 

Most  works  selected  date  from 
17th.  ISth.orthe  first  half  of  the  19th 
century,  and  most  give  romantic  or 
idealized  views  of  domestic  or  pas¬ 
toral  scenes.  H.B. 


I  TM  TN  WORTHING,  Eng- 
land,  video  fan  Gerry  Bur- 
LHifli  tono  has  won  a  court  case 
against  a  sex  shop  that  rented  him 
tapes  that  were  not  explicit  enough. 

The  shop  was  ordered  to  give 
Button,  a  26-year-old  plumber,  and 
his  ex-wife  Jill  a  refund  on  five  tapes 
they  had  rented  for  home  viewing. 

“I  think  I'll  use  the  money  to  get 
some  more  films,  but  from  a  better 
source  this  time."  Barton  said  after 
the  case  which  was  heard  in  private. 

One  film  described  as  an  hour  of 
Scandinavian  pornography  turned 
out  to  be  25  minutes  of  unexciting 
jokes,  be  said. 


Sorry  state  of  Iran 


Bv  GREG  MACARTHUR/Paris 


LIFE  TODAY  in  the  Islamic  Re¬ 
public  of  Iran  includes  waiting  in 
long  lines  for  rationed  essentials, 
public  segregation  of  the  sexes  and  a 
war-engendered  somberness, 
according  to  reports  from  recent 
visitors  and  emigrants. 

A  composite  picrure  of  depriva¬ 
tion  and  boredom  emerged  from 
interviews  conducted  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  Paris.  London.  Tel 
Aviv  and  Tokyo.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
formation  came  from  letters  or 
phone  calls  to  emigres  in  the  West 
from  relatives  still  in  Iran.  Few 
Western  correspondents  are  allowed 
in  Iran. 

Teheran  "is  a  city  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  and  old  people  -  everyone  else 
has  gone  to  war."  said  one  Iranian 
on  a  visit  to  London,  who  asked  not 
to  be  identified. 

Many  of  those  who  have  returned 
from  the  front  are  usually  maimed  or 
crippled.  ‘There  are  beggars  in  the 
streets,  and  I  don’t  remember  seeing 
any  when  the  Shah  was  in  power." 
said  a  44-year-old  Iranian  business¬ 
man  who  emigrated  to  Paris  in  April. 

Besides  the  suffering  from  war 
deaths  -  the  government  has  never 
issued  a  full  casualty  count  from  the 
four-year-old  war  with  Iraq  -  ration¬ 
ing  has  created  a  lopsided  economy 
with  a  thriving  black  market,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reports.  The  families  of 
"martyrs"  are  favoured  in  the 
government-ordered  ration  plan, 
i  they  said. 

“Life  in  -Teheran  is  very  depress¬ 
ing.  There’s  no  joy."  said  a  53-year- 
old  journalist,  editor  and  translator 
who  left  the  Iranian  capital  under  a 
false  name  in  March  and  now  lives  in 
Paris. 

“I  cannot  remember  the  last  time  1 
laughed  —  I  mean  really  laughed."  a 
Teheran  housewife  wrote  to  a  friend 
now  living  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Some  reports  also  indicated  that 
public  support  for  the  regime  of 
Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  is 
eroding  as  the  war  persists  and  Isla¬ 
mic  law.  regulating  dress  and  ban- 

THE  STUDENT  newspaper  at  Tel 
Aviv  University  quoted  a  Dr.  Men 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  Haifa 
University,  who  complained  about 
the  treatment  of  Arab  education  in 
Israel.  "Dr.  Men  says  thar  in  this 
country'  there  is  Jewish  education 
but  no  Arab  education,  only  educa¬ 
tion  for  Arabs.  The  determination  of 
policy  towards  the  education  of 
Arabs  is  what  is  good  for  the  Jews." 

Furthermore,  the  Arab  professor 
stated:  "There  is  a  tension  between 
the  definition  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish 
state  and  its  definition  as  a  democra¬ 
tic  state." 

1  believe  the  questions  raised  by 
these  statements  are  important. 
Does  Israel's  democracy  entail  the 
obligation  to  sponsor  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Arab  education  system,  with 
no  regard  to  "what  is  good  for  the 
Jews?"  And  the  more  general  ques¬ 
tion:  Does  the  democratic  nature  of 
Israel  preclude  any  kind  of  identity 
as  a  "Jewish"  state? 

If  we  define  democracy  in  certain 
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ning  alcoholic  beverages,  remains 
strictly  enforced. 

“You  rarely  see  a  mullah  (Moslem 
clergyman)  in  religious  dress  on  the 
street,  because  people  make  fun  of 
them.  They  call  them  'general'  and 
sometimes  walk  up  and  salute  them 
in  the  street."  said  the  Iranian  jour¬ 
nalist.  Another  emigre  in  Paris  said 
walls  in  southern  Teheran  are 
routinely  defaced  with  anti- 
Khomeini  graffiti,  which  are  im¬ 
mediately  scrubbed  off  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  guards. 

MOST  OF  the  emigre  sources  - 
nearly  all  of  whom  asked  to  remain 
anonymous  for  fear  of  reprisals  - 
came  from  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  and  were  opposed  to 
Khomeini's  fundamentalist  rule 
since  the  1979  revolution  that  over¬ 
threw  the  Shah.  Few  poor  Iranians 
have  emigrated.  Two  Iranian  sisters 
in  London  quoted  their  recently 
visiting  brother  as  saying  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  buy  an  exit  visa  from  Iran  on 
the  black"  market  for  the  equivalent 
of  $22,000. 

Many  of  the  Western -educated 
emigres  complained  that  life  is  bor¬ 
ing  since  they  cannot  drink,  dance  or 
wear  Western  clothes,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  doing  under  the 
Shah. 

“There's  nothing  to  do  excepr  visit 
friends."  said  a  32-year-old  woman 
in  Paris.  She  worked  as  a  translator 
before  the  revolution,  but  now-  stays 
home  and  takes  care  of  her  six-year- 
old  daughter.  Her  husband,  a 
teacher,  works  two  extra  jobs. 

"I  didn't  want  to  wear  the  chador 
(the  dark  head-to-toe  dress  for 
women)  and  put  up  with  all  that.  Life 
is  hard  for  women  now  in  Iran." 

She  said  that  when  she  goes  out  to 
visit  friends,  she  dons  her  “Islamic 
uniform"  over  her  Western  clothes. 
“If  it's  a  party,  ail  the  women  do  a 
kind  of  striptease,  taking  off  the 
chador  and  the  big  Islamic  dresses 
and  revealing  their.  Western 
clothes." 


She  said  they  watch  Western  ! 
movies  on  videotapes,  which  they 
buy  from  a  merchant  who  peddles 
them  door-to-door.  American 
movies  on  television  are  heavily  cen¬ 
sored.  "No  kissing  or  anything  like 
that."  said  Asghar  Rezvanfar.  24.  a 
dental  student  from  a  traditional 
family  in  Teheran. 

Bribing  officials  is  also  reportedly 
common. 

“When  you  ask  someone  how  they 
got  some  liquor,  they  tell  you  'Oh. 
we  make  friends  with  the  local  re¬ 
volutionary  guards  and  they  get  it  for 
us.'"  said  Rezvanfar.  interviewed  in 
Paris. 

“The  general  rule  Is  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  makes  life  difficult,  confis¬ 
cates  property,  and  then  after  a 
bribe,  gives  it  back."  said  the  jour¬ 
nalist  in  Paris. 

The  sexes  are  strictly  segregated, 
and  even  male  soccer  players  wear 
trousers  that  cover  their  knees. 

Punishment  is  harsh.  One  of  the 
brothers  of  the  woman  in  London 
was  caught  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
in  the  dove  compartment  of  his  car. 
He  received  SO  lashes  with  an  elec¬ 
trical  cord. 

A  woman  married  to  an  English¬ 
man  was  jailed  for  several  days  after 
she  forgot  to  put  on  heavy  socks 
covering  her  ankles,  according  to  the 
sisters  in  London. 

ANOTHER  common  complaint  is 
the  use  of  children  to  spy  on  their 
parents. 

The  sisters  in  London  said  officials 
often  go  before  a  class  .of  young 
children  and  hold  up  bottles  of  liquor 
and  ask.  “Which  of  you  has  seen 
these  bottles  in  your  home?"  One 
family  friend  was  caught  and  impris¬ 
oned  in  this  manner .  they  said. 

Although  there  are  no  statistics  on 
war  casualties,  a  30-year-old  house¬ 
wife  living  in  Paris  said  about  half  of 
the  families  on  her  narrow  Teheran 
street  had  lost  someone  in  the  war. 
She  said  traditional  black  w  reathlike 
svmbols  of  moumine.  decorated 


THE  LIMITS 
OF  DEMOCRACY? 


By  JACOB  CHINITZ 


purist  terms,  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  would  be  yes.  and  also  to 
the  second.  What  would  that  defini¬ 
tion  of  democracy  be?  Tnai  demo¬ 
cracy  is  that  system  of  government  in 
which  the  citizens  govern  them¬ 
selves.  a  government  by.  of  and  for 
the  people,  based  upon  liberty, 
equality  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness. 

Unqualified  acceptance  of  this  de¬ 
finition  would  imply  many  negations 
with  reference  to  ethnicity',  religion, 
cultural  peculiarity,  and  wrould  dis¬ 
qualify-  all  existing  democracies  as 
such.  "This  definition  would  also  de- 


MISREPRESENTATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  ZIONISM 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  I  refer  to  the  advertisement 
placed  in  your  issue  of  June  S  by  the 
so-called  Committee  for  the  Sanctity 
of  Human  Life,  whose  coordinator  is 
Rabbi  Avraham  Weiss. 

As  an  Orthodox  Jew  and  an  Israeli 
social  work  professional,  l  wish  to 
express  shock  and  outrage  at  his 
unashamed  condoning  of  the  actions 
of  his  young  and  impressionable  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  engaged  in  vigilante 
actions,  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  in  the  state  of  Israel. 

I  have  been  distinctly  proud  of  my 
friends  and  colleagues  in  Gush  Emu- 
nim.  who  have  expressed  their  dis¬ 
taste  and  disgust  at  such  actions- 
... while  justifiably  asking  that  fair 
trials  take  place  and  that  judgement 
be  reserved  unless  convicted. 

Indeed,  the  direction  of  Gush 
Emunim  settlements  in  the  past  year 
has  moved  toward  accommodation 
with  the  Arab  citizens  of  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages,  which  has  involved  the 
sharing  of  medical  facilities  and  the 
convening  of  joint  community  coun¬ 
cil  meetings  to  iron  out  issues  and 
strains  as  they  have  come  up  be¬ 
tween  the.  two  peoples.  With  no 
Palestinian  Sadat  in  the  offing,  the 
possibility  of  a  permanent  presence 
of  Israel  in  Judea  and  Samaria  is  now 
a  reality  to  be  coped  with. 

Moreover.  Gush  Emunim  has  also 
expressed  its  disfavour  with  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  motivations  of  Rabbi  Meir 
Kahane,  who  has  tried  to  isolate  and 
destroy  opportunities  for  living 
peacefully  with  our  Arab  neighbours 
throughout  Israel.  Many  veteran 
American  olim  who  were  active  in 
the  anti-Vietnam  movement  have 
not  forgotten  that  Meir  Kahane  w-as 
a  paid  CIA  agent  during  the  sixties, 
whose  task  it  was  to  disrupt  Jewish 
involvement  in  the  anti-war  move¬ 
ment.  Kahane  worked  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Michael  King. 
These  relevations  were  made  by  The 
New  York  Times  on  January  24. 


1971.  and  never  denied  by  Kahane. 

One  is  led  to  wonder  today 
whether  Kahane's  and  the  Jewish 
underground  activities  are  nor  in¬ 
deed  orchestrated  in  tandem  with 
the  interests  of  American  intelli¬ 
gence.  who  pereniallv  seek  to  pic- 
.  lure  us  as  an  evil  and  lawless  occupy¬ 
ing  force  over  the  Arab  population 
of  Eretz  Yisrael. 

Coming  back  to  the  text  of  the  ad 
placed  in  The  Post  and  in  Ha'aretz  of 
June  S.  these  Rabbis  who  sign  with 
you  refer  to  a  higher  “moral  code." 
making  the  accused  "guilty  of  no 
moral  crime." 

Such  a  statement  of  Hillul Hashem 
(public  desecration  of  the  Tora  and 
God's  name)  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
most  sacred  principle  of  the  Tora: 
Dina  D'Malcuta  Dina  (The  Law  of 
the  State  is  always  to  be  obeyed). 

Need  1  remind  an  Orthodox  Jew 
of  Rabbi  Weiss’  stature  that  the  only 
.  moral  code  that  an  Orthodox  Jew 
holds  by  is  the  Tora. 

And  only  the  State  can  give  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  bearing  of  arms  against  its 
enemies.  That  is  basic  to " Mishpat 
Ha  lvri  (The  Halachic  principle  of 
Civil  Law). 

The  concrete  accomplishment  of 
Rabbi  Weiss'  ad  has  been' to  cast  a 
light  of  hatred  and  suspicion  over 
Orthodox  Jewry,  in  Israel  and 
abroad. 

Moreover,  a  public  sanction  of 
premeditated  murder  by  23  Onhcx- 
dox  rabbis  pushes  people  far  from 
Tora  observance  even  farther  away. 

This  political  statement  from  afar 
has  also  misrepresented  Gush  Emu¬ 
nim  and  religious  Zionism. 

It  is  now  time  for  Israeli  Orthodox 
Jewry  to  organize  against  such  "sup¬ 
port"  offered  by  those  who  would 
fight  to  the  last  Israeli  for  what  they 
believe."  regardless  of  Tora  princi¬ 
ples. 

DAVID  BEDE1.X 

Safad. 


mand  a  philosophy  of  secular 
humanism  for  the  citizens  of  all 
democracies. 

Many  of  the  crucial  debates  m 
Israel  involve  the  use  of  the  terms 
"democracy"  and  “democratic." 
and  it  is  useful  to  face  these  issues 
squarely.  For  example,  the  Align¬ 
ment  stand  on  the  territories  in¬ 
cludes  the  argument  that  retaining 
them  would  pose  the  dilemma  of 
either  granting  full  citizenship  to  one 
million  .Arabs  ."thus  compromising  the 
Jewish  nature  of  the  state,  or  ruling 
over  them  without  the  granting  of 
citizenship,  thus  compromising  the 
democratic  nature  of  the  state. 

Let  us  assume  that  Alignment 
policy  is  implemented,  and  the  terri¬ 
tories  are  excluded  from  the 
sovereignty  of  Israel.  Does  that 
solve  the  problem?  Not  by  any 
means.  The  questions  posed  by  Dr. 
Men's  statements  still  remain  ques¬ 
tions:  How  do  we  resolve  the  tension 
between  Israel  as  a  democratic  state 
and  as  a  Jewish  one?  Do  we  permit 
an  Arab  education  system  that  disre¬ 
gards  the  question  of  what  is  good 
for  the  Jews? 

IT  IS  also  widely  assumed  that  the 
greater  the  encroachments  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  Israel,  pointing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  theocracy,  the  greater  the 
retreat  from  democratic  values.  Re¬ 
cently  the  TV  programme  This  is  the 
Tune  portrayed  the  dangers  of  re¬ 
legating  matters  of  personal  status 
and  child  custody  to  the  rabbinical 
courts  without  appeal  to  a  higher 
secular  authority.  This  would  be 
considered  flagrantly  undemocratic 
in  the  U.S .  Not  only  foreign  policy  in 
regard  to  the  territories,  but  domes¬ 
tic  policy  in  regard  to  religion  is  also 
entwined  with  concern  for  Israel's 
democratic  nature. 

How  do  the  secularists  solve  the 
problem?  Even  if  Judaism  as  religion 
is  considered  a  private  marternot 
subject  to  state  legislation,  what  do 
wc  do  with  Judaism  as  culture?  How 
do  we  conceive  of  the  Jewishness  of 
the  Jewish  state?  If  we  retreat  all  the 
way  to  the  purist  definition  that 
identifies  democracy  with  unqual¬ 
ified.  undifferentiated  human  identi¬ 
ty.  and  complete  indifference  to  or 
absolutely  equal  treatment  of  all 
cultural  and  social  groupings,  then 
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Do  you  five  in  MA'ALEH  ADUMIM? 

You'll  be  glad  to  know  that  you  can  have  The  Jerusalem  Post 
delivered  every  day  direct  to  your  home,  before  breakfast. 

Just  call  Sima  at  02-528181  extension  217  between  8;30 
a.m.-3  p.m.  Sunday  thru*  Thursday. 


with  light  bulbs,  hang  on  doors  all 
over  southern  Teheran,  and  the  reg¬ 
ime  at  times  has  ordered  them  taken 
down  following  a  large,  costly  offen¬ 
sive  because  of  fears  of  the  effect  on 
public  morale. 

She  said  she  learned  from  friends 
whose  17-year-old  son  was  taken 
directly  from  school  to  the  front  that 
Khomeini  issued  an  official  decree 
saying  parental  consent  is  not 
needed  to  send  youths  to  battle. 

Many  of  the  more  affluent  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  their  own  out  of  the 
army  through  bribes. 

A  Japanese  Government  official 
said  rationing  through  coupon  books 
began  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
.  September  1980.  As  the  years  went 
on,  the  quality  of  food  became  poor¬ 
er  and  the  quantity  less.  Rationed 
items  include  butter,  cheese,  sugar, 
salt,  bread,  eggs,  coffee,  rice,  salad 
oil.  beans,  tea.  and  shortening,  he 
said- 

The  toughest  restriction  is  a  half- 

have  we  not  accepted  in  principle 
Arafat's  call  for  a  "secular,  demo¬ 
cratic  state  in  Palestine?''  Have  we 
not,  in  effect,  yielded  to  the  UN’s 
proposition  that  Zionism  is  racism? 

It  is  not'  only  the  Alignment  and 
Israels  secularists  who  are  inconsis¬ 
tent  in  the  use  of  the  terms  democra¬ 
cy  and  democratic.  As  has  often 
been  pointed  out.  iii  some  sense  of 
die  term.  Israel  is  already  a  secular 
democratic  state,  and  in  fact,  is  the 
only  such  state  in  the  entire  Middle 
East.  For.  with  all  the  references  to 
the  Jewish  State,  and  with  all  the 
implications  of  the -Law  of-&eterfh 
and  with  all  the  religious  legislation 
of  the  Knesset,  it  is  still  true.,  that 
legally,  an  Arab  can  be  president  of 
Israel,  a  Moslem  can  be  prime  minis¬ 
ter.  and  a  non-Jewish  majority  can 
rule  in  the  Knesset.  About  the  only 
position  not  open  to  a  non-Jew  is 
that  of  chief  rabbi. 

In  which  of  the  Arab  states  is  it 
legally  possible  for  a  non-Arab  or  a_ 
non-Moslem  to  be  prime  minister  or 
president?  In  Egypt?  in  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia?  We  know  the  stoiy  of  past  and 
current  Lebanon. 

In  which  country  in  the  Western  or 
Eastern  bloc,  or  in  the  Third  World, 
does  the  notion  of  secular  democra¬ 
cy  prevail?  The  established  religion 
in  England  is  the  Church  of  England. 
Perhaps  the  U.S.  is  a  secular  demo¬ 
cracy.  Because  it  was  settled  by 
diverse  ethnic  and  religious  groups, 
and  never  had  a  royal  family,  Amer¬ 
ica  comes  closes  to  the  purist  defini¬ 
tion  of  democracy.  But  not  close 
enough  to  void  the  accusations  of 
inconsistency.  Here  is  a  partial  litany 
of  historical  exceptions  to  America's 
identity  as  a  pure  democracy:  slav¬ 
ery;  restriction  of  suffrage  to  male 
property-holders,  depriving  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians  of  citizenship;  intern¬ 
ment  of  Japanese  during  World  War 
II;  and  recognition  of  Christian  holi¬ 
days  as  legal  holidays. 

ONE  WONDERS  whether  Dr. 
Men  s  argument  is  relevant  to  the 
U.S.  Are  there  Indian,  black.  Jewish 
education  systems  in  the  U.S.  where 
the  question  of  what  is  good  for  the 
United  States  is  ignored?  Is  there  a 
tension  between  the  “American" 
identity  of  the  U.S.  and  the  concept 
tion  of  the  U.S.  as  a  democracy?  Is 
the  guiding  policy  of  the  American 
Government  the  good  and  welfare  of 
humanity,  or  the  good  and  welfare  of 
the  American  people?  Can  the  U.S. 
or  any  country  ever  be  a  “democra¬ 
cy"  by  the  purist  definition? 

There  is  a  postscript  to  these 
issues.  The  existence  of  no  country 
in  the  world  is  questioned,  because 
lit  is  not  a  democracy.  The  title  of 
democracy”  is  not  denied  to  any 
country  in  the  world  because  of  past 
or  present  lapses  from  the  state  of 


chicken  per  family  per  month.-§jg 
an  Iranian  woman  living  in  Lantjoij 
whose  family  is  in  Iran.  •.;.i 

Housing  costs  are  also  high;.*^ 
two-bedroom  house  with  a  sinajj 
kitchen  and  basic  toilet  facilities 
quires  a  deposit  of  one  million 
($11,200).  said  the  Paris  housojifc 
who  emigrated  five  months 

She  said  half  of  her  husband 
earnings  as  a  postman  of  $3>?^ 
monrh  went  to  rent,  and 
dress-making  on  the  side  to 
meet  costs. 

Most  of  the  sources  say  that  faint  j 
lies  who  have  lost  sons,  fathers  ot  •] 
brothers  in  the  war  are  rewarded 
with  extra  food  coupons  and  rive#  j 
priority  in  buying  goods.  P  -i  ( 
“They're  given  so  much  fond  itk£  J 
can’t  eat  it  all.  so  they  probably  sefi. 
the  surplus  food  to  the  black  ma| 
keteers  at  a  high  price."  said-jj 
Japanese  businessman  who.rccenthf 
returned  to  Tokyo.  . 

(Associated  Press)  -  ; 
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pure  democracy.  Is  it  fair  on  thepagf  j 
of  others,  is  it  suicidal  on  the  part# 
Israelis,  to  justify  the  existencaw. 
Israel  on  the  basis  of  total.secsl 
humanism or  the  purist  definition 
democracy?  Must  Israel  alone,  of  nii 
the  countries  on  earth,  be  perfect? 
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